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PKEPACE, 


“ Car noire dhde n'a pas encore tout tUt** 

Vio]Iet-le>Dao. 


The purpose of these volumes is, first, to lay down 
the outlines, j)rinciples, and method of a system of 
Metaphysic, basing it upon known facts of conscious¬ 
ness ; next, to show that this system necessitates the 
conception of a Constructive liranch of philosophy, 
dealing with phenomena w'hich are but very partially 
accessible to us; and lastly, to combine these two 
branches (the latter given in the merest outline) into 
a single System of Philosophy. 

As the present work completes for me a certain 
cycle of thought, I may, perhaps, be permitted to 
prefix some remarks on the scope and sources of my 
philosophy, which I abstained from doing when I 
published its predecessors, “Time and Space” (1865), 
and “The Theory of Practice” (1870). It seemed 
best to let those works speak for themselves. But 
now, as I gather up their results into a more sys¬ 
tematic shape, a word or two of introduction may 
not be out of place. There is this advantage in a 
preface, that what is there said may often, arrest 
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attention, when the vpiy same thing in the text, 
though possibly said just as well, may be passed over 
as unimportant or unintelligible, unless it happens at 
once to suggest to the reader some pre-conception of 
his own. 

My present work, then, is the harvest of my two 
former ones; they are the standing corn, this is the 
stack. There is a pightel or two added besides. But 
it is far trom being a mere abridgement or summing 
up of their results. A great deal is entirely omittjpd; 
aU in fact that was not requisite to the logical 
method, articulation, and construction, of ^ system 
of philosophy. Ethical questions, for instance, and 
the analysis of emotion and character are hardly 
touched on. Some things are completely new, for 
instance, the proof of the axiom of uniformity, and 
the addition of the constructive branch of philosophy; 
but the fundamental conceptions, which are the basis 
of the whole, are clearly enunciated, and to a great 
extent built upon, in the two former works. The 
present work exhibits a system which, in gathering 
up and completing their results, at once shows to 
what philosophy they lead as their outcome, and is a 
means of verifying the truth of their facts and the 
justice of their conclusions. If tke^ are true, this will 
be the consequence. Does it, or does it not, har¬ 
monise with the results of science, in branches other 
than metaphysic ? 

1 deliberately maintain that it does. And then 1 
say,-»-If so, we are at last in possession of a meta¬ 
physical system which will not have to be reversed, 
however much it may in the future be enlarged and 
differentiated. A secure basis, or nucleus, of philo¬ 
sophical doctrine has been found, which must be 
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included in whatever future systems the course of 
time may bring with it. Metaphysic has been organ¬ 
ised, and, within the limits drawn by metaphysic 
itself, philosophy has been constituted. 

On this subject it would be unbecoming to speak 
without extreme caution, and even diffidence. It is 
a subject in which experience shows that men are 
peculiarly liable to self-deception. The numerous 
systems proposed with unhesitating confidence as the 
final solution of metaphysical problems, and all in 
turn abandoned or forgotten, naturally lead us to 
regard ^1 similar attempts as fruits of hallifcination, 
like the hallucinations which msithematicians ascribe 
to squarers of the circle and discoverers of perpetual 
motion. The wide-spread prejudice against meta¬ 
physic is therefore not without foundation; and it 
becomes necessary for any one who brings forward 
a new system in that matter carefully to ask himself 
whether he may not be the victim of self-deception, 
of an hallucination spreading not over portions only 
but over the whole subject, and making him see 
metaphysic as a branch of genuine knowledge, when 
in truth it is only a mirage of the imagination. 

If, however, after such an enquiry he still sees 
reason for concluding that the foundations of meta¬ 
physic are certainly true, and that the nature of the 
subject is such as to explain the existence of halluci¬ 
nations concerning it, on the supposition that they 
arc so, then, I think, it is his duty as an enquirer to 
avow his conviction, and once more to come forward 
with a system which may be the means of bringing 
that conviction to the test. This, then, is my posi¬ 
tion. In spite of those repeated failures I still come 
forward with another metaphysical system. 
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The distrust of metaphysic, which I have already 
said has some foundation, though not a sufficient one, 
is accompanied with positive dislike. The veiy name 
is unpopular. No one who wished to make his way 
in the world would adopt it. Barring theologians 
who look upon it as a possible ally, or even entertain 
the hope of one day reducing it to the ancient posi¬ 
tion of handmaid to theology, there are few English 
writers of weight who, if they have occasion to allude 
to it, do not heap scorn and contumely on what they 
are pleased to call ** metaphysics.” There is, never¬ 
theless, a considerable body of facts bound together 
by a method, which can bear no other name so pro¬ 
perly as Metaphysic or Metaphymeal Philosophy^ mean¬ 
ing that analytic branch of knowledge to which Physic 
leads, and which in order of study comes after phy¬ 
sical knowledge. The order of study coincides with 
the order which Physic and Metaphysic held to each 
other in the arrangement of Aristotle’s writings, to 
which arrangement the name Metaphysic, Ta psra ra 
owes its origin. 

At the first, no doubt, and in Aristotle’s own 
mind, metaphysic was identical with ontology. It 
was the study which investigated “the existent in 
respect of its existence, and its essential attribuces in 
that respect,” to w jy w *ai' ra roursf vorccgxovra xuf 
uvTO.^ But when that study was stripped of its 
absohite character, when the “ existent,” which is its 
object, was shown to be relative and phenomenal, 
then the only proper name for it was Metaphysic, 
because Ontology carried with it a suggestion of abso¬ 
lute existence. Metaphysic is a general name for 


^ Arist Motaph. r. i. p. 1003, li. 21. 
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the study of existence which implies no assumptions 
or foregone oonclusions. 

Still the dislike to it^ name and thing, will never 
be removed by remarks of this kind; and uphill work 
it must inevitably be, to win even^ hearing for any¬ 
thing that shows metaphysical colours, when so many 
are committed to an attitude of contemptuous incre¬ 
dulity. Theology has a long train of clients; meta¬ 
physic few or none. Metaphysical writers who are 
nat also theologians, on some traditional basis or 
other, are in England like them that cry in the wil¬ 
derness^ their voices once heard and then for ever 
inaudible. Such was the subtil and acute author of 
Thomdale, William Smith. Such bids fair to be the 
philosophic Grote, author of Exploratio Philosophica, 
notwithstanding that he has found an editor who from 
time to time publishes portions from his manuscripts. 
Many such, I do not doubt, have spoken and passed 
away. And now comes yet another, to raise their 
cr}'” once more, once more perhaps to hear it die away 
unanswered. But the time will come, at last it will 
come, when a metaphysical system will make its 
truth acknowledged, and honour will be done to 
those who, in the midst of empiricism, have patiently 
though ineffectually reasoned on its principles, then 
at last recognised as true. 

But to tuiTi to the present system. The principle 
which I think I have established beyond the possi¬ 
bility of reversal is that of Reflection. Whatever 
other parts of the system may be found untenable, 
this will stand. It is nothing else than Descartes’ 
Cogito ergo sum^ analysed and applied. Also, it is 
this which makes the system a Metaphysic, and dis¬ 
tinguishes it from an “ Erkennimsf^th^orie" or logic of 
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cognition, which is a descendant of Kant’s Critic^ a 
preliminary of metaphysic. Reflection is the founda¬ 
tion of metaphysic because, being the moment of dis¬ 
tinguishing the objective and subjective aspects of 
phenomena, it givts us our notion of exisUnce as well 
as cognition, and that in the largest sense of the term 
existence, so that we cannot speak or even frame a 
notion o^ anything beyond it. Whatever notion we 
frame lies within it, is subjective as well as objective 
or imaginary. This notion of subjectivity was what I 
attempted to explain in Chapter I., and to enforce in 
the Epilogue, of “ Time and Space.” ' 

Reflection, then, is the cardinal jxjint of the sys¬ 
tem. Next I would call attention to the circumstance, 
that the relation of philosophy to science is shown in 
it to be a relation not of rivalry but of division of 
labour, founded on a philosophical principle of divi¬ 
sion, the distinction between Nature and History. 
For the first time, as I believe, a firm line has been 
drawn between science and philosophy, without sacri¬ 
ficing the necessary independence of cither. If any 
choose, after this, to keep within the fruitful limits 
of pure science, it is quite open to them to do so,— 
v'kuTitu xiKsv^og. * But they are thereby setting 
themselves a voluntary limitation, which it is more 
catholic to overstep. 

In close connection with this, I would next point 
to what I have already mentioned as a new feature of 
the present work, the Constructive Branch of philo¬ 
sophy. The old ontological questions are shown to 
belong to this branch, but only when stripped of their 
ontological or absolute character. A transformation 
of these problems has taken place, and it has been 
shown why they are not soluble in their old shape. 
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and also in what shape they are conceivably soluble. 
The establishment of the Constructive Branch of 
philosophy, in dependence on Metaphyaic, is the 
fulfilment of an anticipatory conception in “Time 
and Space,” ^ where I have represented metaphysic, 
not as the answer, but as the condition of prosecuting 
the enquiry into all such great philosophical questions 
as: Whence man and the world come, and whither 
they go, and what the meaning is of the whole scene 
ofiexistence, as it unfolds itself before us. 

It will be said, that after all I have not given the 
principie or source of existence of the actually known 
world. True. But why have I not? Because the 
Unseen World must be known first, before we can 
point to any one or more principles which make the 
existence of our seen world what it is. What Philo¬ 
sophy can do, I have (to the measure of my ability) 
done; with what success it is not for me to judge. 
I have not attempted what it cannot do. But 1 have 
shown both what things it can, and what it cannot 
do, and why. 

Next I would remark, that all philosophical sys¬ 
tems, standing as they do in various relations, present 
various distinct sides or facets to observation. They 
are not like pictures which show a surface only, but 
like sculpture which invites inspection from every 
side. I will name some of these facets, and the prin¬ 
cipal feature in each, presented by my own system. 
They are: 

1 . In relation to Science,—The distinction be¬ 
tween Nature and History. 


^ P&rt I. Chapter I. p. 14. 
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2. In relation to Hume and Kant,—The prin¬ 

ciple of Distinction of Inseparables. 

3. In relation to Hegel (the last great system 

not recognising a “ Thing-in-itself”),— 
The nexus of Percepts as prior to the 
nexus of Concepts. 

4. In relation to Ontology or Absolutism,—The 

distinction of a Constructive Branch, 
apart from the analytic, in philosophy. 

5. In relation to the History of Philosophy at 

large (which is tantamount to taking the 
system per fn\ as a philosophical system 
simply),—The principle of Reflection. 

6. In respect of the Logical Movement of 

thought within the system itself, and for 
avoiding fallacies,—^The distinction be¬ 
tween First and Second Intentions. 

Some few additional remarks on the foregoing 
list. First as to the method itself. This being ana¬ 
lytic, its life and soul must consist in drawing dis¬ 
tinctions. But to draw a distinction is to determine 
a relation. The distinctions are therefore also bonds 
of union between the things which they distinguish 
from each other; and this is why distinguishing pre¬ 
sents us with a system. The system is built up of 
distinctions, and I have marked this peculiarity 
by taking distinctions as the titles of the several 
chapters. 

Inr the logical movement of thought, the first and 
most important distinction is that between First and 
Second Intentions. The nature and import of this 
may be shown by considering, in the case of words, 
the two ways in which we use words significantly. 
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We use words either denotatively or connotatively; 
denotatively when a word is used as a mere mark or 
sign to point out which thing of all possible things 
we mean to speak of, and connotatively when it ie 
used to point out a supposed chasacteristic of the 
thing denoted, so that, if that characteristic is not 
found in the thing denoted, then the connotation is 
false. For instance, I see an object in the road 
before me, and denote it by tJuit object yondei\ Going 
on ferther, I connote it by that milestone yonder. 
But on coming nearer it turns out to be man. 
Then the* connotation milestone is false, and is shown 
to be so by holding fast the denotation. 

Now to connect this with first and second inten¬ 
tions. Objects arc expressed by words used dcilota- 
tively, that object yonder^ in order to bring them 
before us in their relation to consciousness alone, 
separately from other objects in consciousness. To 
use terms denotatively is simply to designate which 
thing you mean to look at, and to exclude all assump¬ 
tions about it. True, you cannot do this without 
reference to the other, the excluded, objects; but 
you use the reference for the purpose of excluding 
the objects referred to. You then procjeed to look 
at the object, so designated, in its first intention. It 
is an object in relation to consciousness alone. 

But it does not follow that, when you perceive 
its features, and describe it by a word with a conno- , 
talion, that then this word describes it in one of its 
second intentions. No. If the distinction between first 
and second intentions coincided with that between 
denotation and connotation, the former distinction 
would be supeMuous. True, a connotative word 
implies a reference to other objects in consciouffliess; 
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but this is precisely parallel to the similar reference, 
just noticed, in the case of denotative words; we 
must abstract from this kind of reference to other 
'and excluded objects, as a common necessity of lan¬ 
guage. 

When the object which has been isolated by de¬ 
signation is distinctly perceived and described by a 
word with a connotation, the question arises,—does 
the connotative word describing it express a feature 
or features of the object as it is perceived, or does it 
express a relktion or relations to other objects ex¬ 
cluded from it by the original designatiojf ? If the 
first, the connotative word expressing it is a term of 
the first intention; if the latter, it is a term of second 
intehtion. Take, for instance, the milestone. I see 
that it is stone. If by this I mean to infer that it has 
the qualities of stone, the term stone is used of it in 
its second intention. If J mean only the perceived 
colour, hardness, and roughness, of the object before 
me, then the term stone is used of it in its first in¬ 
tention. It describes what I perceive and not what 
I infer. But there is no mafk in the word stone to 
indicate in which of these uses it is employed. Hence 
the necessity of the distinction between first and 
second intentions. For if it had been already em¬ 
bodied in language, it would not need to be drawn 
and insisted on in philosophy. 

The only so called facts of consciousness which 
can be appealed to as evidence are facts taken in 
their first intention. But very often facts of con¬ 
sciousness are appealed to as evidence, without this' 
carefulness; some inference dr hypothesis is included 
with them. For insttoce, the sense of fireedom in 
choosing and acting. Taken strictly in its first in- 
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tention. the words being used denotjEitively^ 
of frccdom is a fact of consciousness. There is a 
familiar feeling or perception Which is fairly called a 
sense of freedom. But if we have previoiisly defined,’ 
or unconsciously assumed, freedom* to mean action 
without motive, or a particular kind of causality 
opposed to physical causality, then the sense of free¬ 
dom is no longer a fact of Consciousness of the kind 
which can be appealed to in evidence, and can no 
lon^r be drawn in to show the existence of an im¬ 
material Self, or a faculty of* Will. The sense of 
freedom in its first intention does not include the 
knowledge that it is a Self which is free, or that there 
is a Will which exerts the power of free choice. 

Closely connected with the foregoing is the method 
of answering objections and detecting fallacies, which 
may be called the Point of View doctrine. The struc¬ 
ture and mechanism of consciousness is such, that we 
are constantly adopting a particular point of view 
without being awai*e of what wc are doing. I mean 
that we are always unconsciously making some .as¬ 
sumption, or bringing the object of discourse into 
connection with something, which there is nothing to 
justify, us in doing. Hume, for instance, was per¬ 
fectly unconscious that he was making an assumption 
when he spoke of impressions as separate, as if they 
came raining in upon us like hailstones. You can 
see it was unconscious, just because he does not my 
that they come separately. 

The commonest form of fallacy perhaps is to adopt 
some well known and legi^atc "^int of view, and 
forget itd' connections and limitations. Thus many a 
scientist takes his stand on the historical method, in 
itself so legitinmte and sq useful, and is unable to See 
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that it has pre-suppositions which condition it, and 
which, even supposing it to be the final niethod of 
science, unavoidably subordinate it to a larger enquiry 
which is philosophy. 

Another instance is the assertion of contingency 
in phenomena and events, This assertion arises from 
adopting a point of view looking forward into the 
future, and assuming that this view of things should 
control views taken from other points; whereas it 
is equally essential to thought to look at the ceurse 
of time statically, transversely as it were, where¬ 
by what appeared to be a process is frozen into 
fixity, arrested into an eternally enduring present 
time. 

To say that phenomena change, and give place to 
different phenomena, is only another way of saying 
that our point of view in looking at the same pheno¬ 
mena changes. To enumerate and systematise the 
principal possible points of view is to enumerate and 
systematise the corresponding sides presented by 
phenomena. The question is, what points of view 
are partial and permissible, what unavoidable and 
obligatory; what are dominant and what conditioned; 
what the including and what thQ included. 

Here it is that Eeflcction vindicates its place. 
There is no more obligatory, dominant, and compre¬ 
hensive point of view in all the circuit pf knowledge 
than that of . reflection. We adopt it when we* put 
our first question to.an object in its first intention. 
And there is no ^sult, either of science or of philo^ 
sophy itself, tp which the question WAai f may not 
be put by reflection, no result which is not in its 
turn the starting-point of new enquiries. To bring 
this process out in its necessity, to analyse its mcchan- 
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ism, to show some of its consequences,—^this is the 
business of the present book. 

These remarks will not, I am aware, be fully 
intelligible before the book has been read; but they 
will serve, I hope, to guide a judgment upon it after 
a first survey. It is not my intention to enumerate 
beforehand all its salient points, or sum up what I 
conceive to be its results. In what remains of the 
Preface, I shall content myself with trying to make 
iriy headers acquainted with my mode of thinking, 
and put them as it were on my track. 


In philosophy we must be prepared for surprises. 
Most admirable is the genial nonchalance of Hume, 
when he confesses the utter failure of his system to 
explain anything, its total break up into inevitable 
contradictions. Good luck to those who never 
trouble their heads with philosophy; but for him¬ 
self, he shall continue to philosophise. This scepti¬ 
cism? It is scepticism defied. Could anything show 
a more prdfound, a more absolute, faith in reason, a 
more utter confidence that reason was incapable of 
deceit? It is Le Roi est mort^ instantly followed by 
Vive le Roi. This is Hume’s tone in the Conchmm 
of the First Book of the Treatise of Human Nature; 
and it is in perfect h^mony with the Introduction,, 
“ And indeed nothing but the most determined scep¬ 
ticism^ along with a great degree of indolence, can 
j^tify this aversion to metaphysics.” Be it known, 
then, that there are two sorts of ^pticism, one, the 
philosophical, a posteriori^ sort, which is liie result of 
reasoning badly, and is based upon a profoiind trust 
in reason; the other, the a priori,^ philistine sort, 
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which springs from a distrust of reason, and is com* 
pensated by an equivalent confidence in creeds. 

Observe, I speak of the Hume of the Treatise, the 
work of his early manhood, published in 1739. Nine 
years later, in 1748, when the Enquiry concerning 
Human Understanding, which is the First Book of 
the Treatise recast, was published, Hume was a dif¬ 
ferent man. He had suffered the unjust neglect of 
the world to spoil him. He was piqued, and drew 
back into his shell. His philosophy is still the ^ame, 
both in ita principles and its results; but it is now 
presented in a manner to secure its results against 
antagonists, without the frank disclosure of its methods, 
the arcana imperii. In fact, on the one hand he 
was committed to the results, and on the other, the 
public had refused to listen to the methods. In the 
Treatise he shows his mind at work, in the Enquiry 
he defies you to get within his guard. 

True, to estimate Hume fairly as an individual, to 
compare him fairly with other philosophers, every 
stage of his philosophical development, the intellec¬ 
tual power displayed in the last as well as in the first, 
what he retracted as well as what he stood by, must 
be taken into account. That will give us the Hume 
of biography, the Hume of literary history. But the 
Hume that belongs to the history of philosophy, the 
Hume that roused Kant from his “dogmatic slumber,” 
will always be best kudwn to us from the Treatise of 
Human Nature. The doubts and the re^uings 
which led to them, onc0 made public, could no longer 
be withdrawn. They -were there, working in the 
minds of others, totally irrespective of the future 
position of their author to Mends or foes. 

But to go back tp fhe two sorts of scepticism. 
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Hume’s was of the philosophical, a poaten&riy sort. 
He could therefore sit, loose to the fate of his own 
speculations, secure that, if they were not wholly 
true, they could give place only to a greater truth. 
A Baconian Sic cogitavit guided his pen; hence came 
that freedom in making admissions, that playing with 
words like two-edged blades and no handles, that 
delicate irpny, which made Kant call him “ the subtil 
and gentle Hume,” der fcine und aanfte llurm^ and 
whiyh others have misinterpreted as signs, if not of 
insincerity, at least of levity unbecoming a philo¬ 
sopher.^ f He saw the contradictoiy side of things, 
inconsistencies were everywhere before him. You 
can almost hear him confessing with Swift, “ Mihi 
ludibria rerum mortalium cunctis in negotiis obser- 
vantur.” I say that Hume had this temper, which 
was not unphilosophical, became he was iirmly 
grounded in the assurance that reason must rule, in 
other words, because he had faith in reason. 

Having this faith, a man may sit loose to the fate 
of any philosophical system or doctrine, even those 
for which he is individually the most concerned. 
One thing only is imperatively forbidden—^the a 
priori scepticism. One foregone conclusion is impe¬ 
ratively necessary—to have no foregone conclusions. 
Have faith in reason. 

I have often thought what a subject it would be 
for the genius of a Bewick or a Dor^, a tournament 
with philosophical systems, figured as extinguishers; 
the knights laying, their extinguishers in rest, and 
tilting against each other with the large and open 

1 For instance, zny fiiend Mr. Gollyns Simon. See hid article 
La Rdigwne e la Metq/Uica in Filosofia ddla Scuole Italianef 
VoL XV. Disp. L 1877. 
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ends, till victory declared itself for the largest- 
rimmed extinguisher that was not split up or shattered 
in the encounter. How Leibniz’ would disappear 
into Kant’s, how Comte’s would be cngulphed in the 
depths of Hegel’s-, How merrily should the combat¬ 
ants feast together afterwards, and what trumpets 
might be made of the extinguishers ; what an organ 
they would compose; what music of the spheres 
would j>our from their united throats. 

But at this point I think I hear a reader say to 
me. Tell us plainly what school you belong to. Hegel 
\vc know, and Hume we know, and even o^Kant we 
have a sort of inkling; but your opinions seem to be 
a farrago which can be held by no sane man. 

Courteous reader, I belong to a school which has 
set itself to carry farther the critical strain in Kant’s 
speculations, just as Hume carried farther Berkeley’s 
iriethod without stop])ing at Berkeley’s results. The 
master of this school is Salomon Maimon, and in that 
school I am a disciple. Not indeed a disciple of 
Maimon’s from the first, for I entered without know¬ 
ing it upon the track, which he was the first tii 
strike into more than three quartei'S of a century ago. 
I first became acquainted with Maimon’s writings 
through Herr Kuno Fischers History of Modern Phi¬ 
losophy.* And 1 made no systematic study of them 
until the greater part of the present work had been 
actually written. Then I saw in how many and in 
how'important points I had been anticipated by Mai- 
inon; he writing as a contemporary of Kant, 1 after 
enjoying the instruction of the whole post-Kantian 
philosophy down to Hegel and Schopenhauer. 

Maimon continued the Kantian criticism, and pur- 
* Yol. y. Erate Abtheilung, published in 1869. 
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sued it to new results, namely, to a system fbunded 
on his principle of Determinability, JBeaHmmbarkeit 
Kant had introduced Critic, name and thing; it was 
a branch of analysis, like Logic, but having for its 
special purpose to determine the adequacy of Reason 
to its problems, its power to perform what it sponta¬ 
neously undertook; and not merely, like Logic, to 
determine its structure and method. 

The (7n'fec of Pure Reason is an analytic enquiry 
into the power and capacity of Reason. Maimon 
continued this enquiry. Whereas Fichte, Hegel after 
him, and Schopenhauer, took up *Kant's results, and 
constructed a theory of Ontology on them and out 
of them. 

An age which ran after Hegel could not have 
much attention to bestow upon Maimon. Still it is 
probable that so subtil and so acute a mind as Mai- 
men’s, placed moreover at so central a point of view, 
was not without effect on his age, though not one 
that came to the surface. As he says himself: “ A 
writer who has a good style is read. One who has 
expositoi'y power is studied. One who has neither 
the one nor the other, supposing him in possession 
of weighty and new truths, is used. His mind, though 
not his name, is imperishable.”^ 

Thy name too, Maimon, if any words of mine could 
celebrate it. But he who now writes has a pen as 
little potent as thine own. 


^ Philosophiachos WbrtepTiufb* 17RI : sub voc. Vortragund 8tilf 
p. 1.56. ^'Ein Sckriftsteller der einen guten Stil hat, wird gele- 
sen. Der oiaen guten Vortrag hat, wird studiit. Der beide 
niohh hat, wird, wenn er nur iin. Besitze wichtiger and neuer 
Wahxheiten iat, benutzt. Sein Oeist, nicht aber sein Ncdinie, ist 
unsterblich.’* 

VOL. I. C 
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My philosophy then belongs to the Critical School 
of Maimon, as the continuer of Hume and Kant, so 
far as its structure and method are concerned. But 
there is another source to be mentioned, to which it 
owes, if I may so speak, its informing spirit, and the 
suggestion of some of its most distinctive conceptions. 
My relation to Coleridge is very dijfferent from my 
relation to Maimon. From Maimon I learnt (as it 
happened) nothing; from Coleridge everything, for 
he taught me what things were worth knowings and 
where they eould be found. It was in very early life 
that I met with his writings, and they became to me 
almost as oracles of God. Chiefly the Aids to Reflec¬ 
tion. Never do I think of Coleridge, or turn a page 
of his, without feelings of aflectionate veneration and 
gratitude as to a spiritual father. Wordsworth also 
I learnt to read at the same time. And I trust I am 
not violating the reserve of private history, which no 
one can prize more highly than I do, when I record, 
with grateful acknowledgement, that of all the in¬ 
struction which it was my privilege to receive from 
Mr. John Campbell Shairp, now Principal of St. An¬ 
drews, this was not the least—that he led me to a 
knowledge of these two great men, directly to 
Wordsworth, indirectly and in conjunction with 
other influences to Coleridge. 

Let me mention two of these influences;— 
the profound admiration felt for Coleridge by De 
Quinccy, as shown by many passages in such of De 
Quincey’s writings as were then known to me; and 
secondly, several expressions of Arnold’s, especially 
this most remarkable one, which used to dwell in my 
memory, “His Table Talk marks him, in my judg¬ 
ment, ... as a veiy great man indeed, whose equal 
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I know not where to find in England.*’* No eqml^ 
observe, in England, so far as Arnold knew. And a 
similar opinion held by De Quincey, a man in many 
respects so different from Arnold j—and both were 
names of highest authority with me.* 

The great Twin Brethren, as I will call them, 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, arc the founders and 
inaugurators of the new era, the ninteenth century 
era, at least in England; Bcntham and his school are 
but rtjntinuators of the eighteenth. Of the two, Cole¬ 
ridge still seems to me the greater. His mind is far 
more coiri|)reheTisive, far more flexible, than Words¬ 
worth’s ; he abounds in the prime gift of humour ; 
Wordsworth is always either child or prophet, Cole¬ 
ridge is fellow man. And though doubtless the 
prophet’s definite and concentrated force was the 
first to produce its visible effect on the age, still it 
does not follow that the slowlier working, and per¬ 
haps more subtil, force, diffused over a larger area, 
was in total effect the less rare and potent. Now 
Coleridge’s writings appeal to those who require a 
logical ^et. And somehow I found that he caught 
and arrested my attention, and made me ponder over 
passages to discover their meaning, when I should 
perhaps have credited no one else with having a 
meaning to be discovered. 

For instance, where he writes : “ It is a dull and 
obtuse mind, that must divide in order to distinguish ; 
but it is a still worse, that distinguishes in order to 
divide. In the former, we may contemplate the source 
of superstition and idolatry ; in the latter, of schism, 

1 Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D.D., p. 347. 
Sixth edition, 1846. 
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heresy, and a seditious and sectarian spirit.”^ Partly, 
I believe, my attention was fixed here by what seemed 
to me a hitch in the logic. A “ still worse ” mind 
ought logically to mean, I thought, intellectually worse, 
being contrasted with ^‘duU and obtuse” minds. And 
yet what followed seemed to imply that it meant 
moraJHy worse. What was the reason of this ? 

Again, Aphorism VII.: “ In order to learn, we 
must attend: in order to profit by what we have 
learnt, wc must think—that is, reflect. He only 
thinks wlio reflects.” He only thinks who rejlects. 
Then what is the difference between them 

Many other passages I might quote, but these 
are enough, and I have chosen two which contain 
two distinct sourc£s, so to speak, of the present sys¬ 
tem;—^the principle of reflection, and the principle 
of distinction of inseparables. Both come to me 
directly from Coleridge, in the manner which I have 
shown. 

But after all, the great lesson which I learnt from 
Coleridge was this, the intimate union between the 
intellectual and the emotional elements in human 
nature. Coleridge alone seemed to know what reli¬ 
gion was, to know it, I mean, bj experimee. His 
system, as a religious philosojdiy, provided for this 
union. From this I concluded, not that his system 
was true, hut that no system could be true which did 
not provide, as its outcome, such a scheme of the 
universe as should not only enable, but assist, those 
who held it to give the freest scope at once to their 
intellectual and to their religious tendencies. Reli¬ 
gion I saw was like an expansive force which would 

^ Aids to Reflection. Introductory Aphorisms, XXYI. SLuth 
edition, Vol. I. p. 17. 
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shatter any man-made system of philosophy, unless 
that system were a true image of the universe itself. 
Nothing can be true which does not find a place, in 
the theory, for that passionate determination of the 
mind to God, which I do not say is described by, but 
which breathes from, the writings of men like Cole¬ 
ridge. And the reason is this, that the passionate 
religious tendency is not a sentiment fluttering round 
a fancy, but is a feeling rooted deep in the structure 
and mechanism of consciousness. 

This structure and mechanism of consciousness it 
is, whatever be the facts with regard to its depend¬ 
ence on physical conditions, which has forced and is 
forcing us to shape ever new theories of the world, 
until we get the one which accords with facts, or in 
other words, in which aU the facts accord with each 
other. And this view of matters is the gist and 
kernel of modern philosophy, and constitutes its sub¬ 
jectivity. No external test of truth can be even sought 
for any more. 

But the emotions, and among them the religious 
emotions, are as deeply inwoven in the structure and 
mechanism of consciousness as any feature of sense 
or reason. They carry us deeply into the heart of 
things, the hidden springs of being, the inmost nature 
of the Existent. Now this is a doctrine which Cole¬ 
ridge, to use an expression of his own, did not pos¬ 
sess, but was possessed by. He saw it as a seer. And 
indeed who does possess it yet, in any real sense ? 
Who sees it otherwise than as a seer, or has know¬ 
ledge of its length and depth and height ? 

But it is insight, not exactitude, that is the life of 
philosophy. Intensity in all things is of the feeling, 
not of the form. A living spirit breathes from Cole- 
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ridge’s pages, which I at least can find in no others. 
The world too has far more to learn from Coleridge 
than it yet dreams of, not by way of system or theory, 
but by way of vivifying impulse; 

“ To Ifi'e, to life give back thine ear.” 

There is a scientific as well as a literary pedantry, 
nor are we quite free from it in philosophy. Pedantry 
is preferring letter to spirit wherever the two are at 
variance, from the letter having been outgrown. 
From this besetting sin of a learned class there is no 
better preservative than to live in the genial atmo¬ 
sphere of imagin:i.tive poetry. 1 speak only of poetry 
which is the expression of imaginative emotion, not 
of that of the fancy, still less of didactic poetry or 
satire. The enjoyment of truly imaginative poetry 
is incompatible with submission to any philosophy 
that cramps the intellect. Its narrownesses are felt 
to be narrow when you enter their cabin from the 
open sunlight. Imposing subtiltics and well-turned 
phrases, potent in the study or the lecture-room,— 
bring them out of doors, translate them if you can 
into poetic language, force them to assume their true 
shape. Do they still appear as tru^h, or have they 
donned a »semblance of jest or dreaming? If they 
have, away with them to the limbo of fictions; in 
philosophy, the land of comprehensive and yet inter 
dependent realities, they can at best be only half- 
truths, and, if allowed to pass for truth, wholly mis¬ 
chievous. 

And this brings me to some remarks with which 
I will conclude this Preface. Two questions there 
are, of supreme practical importance at the present 
time, on both of which philosophy throws light. The 
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first is this: Have we or have we not valid reasons 
for conceiving of ourselves and the actual world in 
which we live as surrounded by an un&em^ but in its 
nature phenomenal, world, of which ours is the seen 
part, and with which it has real but ynseen relations? 
It seems to me that we have, and to show that we 
have is one of the main purposes of the present 
work. 

The second question arises on this supposition. 
Can we treat that unseen world, simply because it is 
unseen, as if it were non-existent ? Is it possible to 
do so in the long-run ? And if not, is it wise to en¬ 
deavour to do so for a brief and uncertain time? 
Surely it is not. The natural relations of man are 
with infinity. Systems of philosophy, alike specula¬ 
tive and ethical, recognise these relations. If 
they do not, they are houses built on sand, which 
die facts of human nature will lay in ruins ; 

Experience, like a sea, soaks all-effacing in.” 

In vain the Comtists, or any other school of 
Positivists, construct philosophy without taking count 
of the unseen world; in vain they build any system 
of ethic on facts belonging to the seen world only; 
when all is said and done in such ethical systems, 
they find themselves either without a religion, or 
compelled to im eiit one. To invent something which 
is, as religion, to have binding power over its inven¬ 
tors, a vessel of clay which the potter shall worship. 
In truth, reli^on has no need to be invented; it is 
based in the ineradicable sense of the relations of man 
to the infinite, of the seen to the unseen world. 

These questions, as I have said, arc most import¬ 
ant; it is so, because the answer to them must deter- 
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mine our whole scheme of education. Are we or are 
we not to teach that there is an unseen world, and 
that we have relations with it? The answer will 
necessarily colour the whole scheme of the instruc¬ 
tion given. Not only in schools, but from the first 
dawn of a child’s intelligence. And I maintain that 
only that answer is the true one, only that system of 
instruction will in the long-run be found practicable, 
which is consistent with the largest view of nature, 
that is, with the most comprehensive philosophy. 
The motivf* force which lies in the conception of the 
unseen world is an indispensable factor* in moral 
training. The (question for teachers is, Will you 
have this force for you or .against you ? It will as¬ 
suredly shatter your systems of education, if you do 
not include it in them. J3ut to include it, you must 
lay your foundations in the unseen world. 


Januiuy 20,1078. 
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CHAPTER I. 

PHILOSOnir AND SCIENCE.^ 

• « 

§ 1. Distinctions, not Definitions—such is, and must bookI. 
be, the priniaiy basis of all philosophy. Before you 
can give a definition you must know in general what Bd«tion'to ti 
you are about to define, that it is soincthmg proper 
to be defined, and has a real local habitation in the 
world of thought. You cannot begin by defining; 
that would give only definitions “ at large,” dejinitio 
vaga. Yon must first have a guide to definition. 

It is different in the case of some systems of 
philosophy. There the work of Distinction is sup¬ 
posed complete, and you begin with applying them 
to the phenomena; your country is already mapped, 
and you proceed to measure its divisions. Systems 
of philosophy which have not thoroughly done the 
preliminary work of distinction cannot be permanent. 

For instance, Spinoza begins with a definition of 
Causa Sui; “ By Cause of Itself I understand that, 
the essence of which involves its existence; or again, 
the nature of which cannot be conceived except as 

^ This Chapter appeared originally, in throe parts, in the three 
first Nos. of Mind, Jan. to July 1876. Some slight alterations 
nd additions have been made. 
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existing.” Very good; but w there such a thing? 

^ ^ Is such a thing possible to thought? There is at least 

which calls for analysis. “Essence” 
may be considered to be sufficiently explained by 
being distingiiiehed into the nature of anything as it 
is mmived. But Existence, what is that ? Till we 
know that, we are ignorant whether any essence can 
possibly involve existence; whether putting “exist¬ 
ence” into the definition of an 3 rthing makes that thing 
to exist. There is a good deal of distinction-work to 
be done with reference to “existence” before a causal 
connection between a thing and itself, causa mi, can 
be founded on a conceptual connection between the 
essence and the existence of that thing. Till then, 
the famous definition of Causa Sui is all in the air, a 
definition “ at large.” 

System then or no system, the first thing to be 
done and done thoroughly in Philosophy is to dis¬ 
tinguish,—to distinguish in order to know what to 
define, and what sort of notions to employ in defining 
it. Let us see you handle the subject, turn it about, 
exhibit its facets; let us know what sort of a thing 
you imagine it to be, where are its boundaries, who 
are its neighbours, what its products, 

I 

" Arvo pa«cat horum, an baccis opulentet olivae, 

Fomiane an pratis an amicta vitibus ulmo: 

Scribetur tibi forma loquaciter et situB agri.’* 

' The first distinction to be established, and one 
which is a pre-requisite of all the rest, is between 
philosophy and science; the ground must first be 
won before we can proceed to distinguish the several 
provinces which it contains; there can be no dis¬ 
tinctions within philosophy, unless there is a philo- 
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sophy which is itself distinct from all other branches ey¬ 
elid kinds of knowledge. ^7 

This distinction cannot be a total separation; 
an unscientific philosophy would be no philosophy at 
all. But the distinction may be dyawn in many 
ways, of which only one can be the true one. Four 
ways of drawing it may be enumerated as follows': 

First, it is possible so to draw the line between 
them that nothing remains for philosophy but the 
preliminary guesses at truth which men have made 
before striking into the true methods of discovery, 
which true* methods with their results are science, 
and supersede the old mistakes, which arc philosophy. 

If this were the true account of the matter, philosophy 
would have no locus standi in the intellectual world, 
only the ignorant would be its votaries, and philo¬ 
sophers would be no better than obscurantists, basing 
themselves more or less consciously on the maxim, 
pqmlus vult decipi et decipiatur. This way of looking 
at the matter, being very prevalent in England, may 
perhai)s be called English Positivism. 

Secondly, the line may be drawn between them 
by saying, that as science advances, and divides into 
many branches, room is made for a coordination and 
systematisation of all, which is a work demanding 
separate treatment and separate labourers; and that 
this work is jjhilosophy. This view is that of Comt- 
ian Positivism, 

Thirdly, it may be maintained that philosophy is 
the discovery of Absolute Existence, and that the 
sciences only then become scientific when they are 
deduced from the laws of this absolute existence, 
from which they thus receive their whole scientific 
character. This is the Hegelian view. 
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leution to the 
Seiences. 


Fourthly, a position may be taken up which 
ascribes to philosof>hy as its special work, besides the 
co(3rdination and systematisation of the second head, 
a negative task,—the task of disproving and keeping 
out of science •all ontological entities, whether these 
appear merely as spontaneous products of the uncor- 
rected imagination or have been reduced into sys¬ 
tems, such as for instance the Hegelian. This view 
is that taken by Mr. Lewes in tlu; important work* 
which is now in progress. Mr. Herbert Sp&ncer’s 
view also, which runs up all kiiowahle phenomena to 
a foundation in the Unknowable, is very similar. 

There is yet a fifth view possible, the one which 
I shall endeavour to establish in the present Chapter. 
Briefly stated, it is this: Ifliilosophy is more than the 
coordination and systematisation of the s(‘cond head, 
and more than the negative function of the fourth 
head; it has a po.sitive (;oiitent and a positive method 
of its own, and yet a content and a method which are 
in no sense ontological or transcendent. And this 
method and content are the permanent and inde¬ 
structible 7'a'ism (itetre of philosoph)', assuring to it 
an existence as a distinct kind of science. 

Let me be allowed to dwell a little on what is 
involved in this view, which I have stated at pr<*serit 
in very general terms. If philosophy has a distiii(;t 
method and a distinct and positive content, it follows 
that there has been for some definitely assignable 
period a growing system of philosophical doctrine, 
of philosophical truths retained distinguishable from 
philosophical errors discarded, a system due not to 
one or two philosophers only but to many, the 


^ Problems of Life and Mind. Sec particularly VoL I. pp. 62. 
75. 8C i and YoL II. p. 221. 
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growth not of a single epoch but of centuries. There 
must be a history of philosophy different from the 
history of successive systems of philosophy, and from 
the law of their succession. The systems of philosophy 
are not philosophy, its history is not the history of 
their succession. It follows likewise that there cannot 
be a history of philosophy until the object of that his¬ 
tory, philosophy itself, the growing system, has been 
detached and delineated. 

But what meets us most prominently, when we 
first turn our attention to philosophical subjects, is 
the apparent absence of a philosophy, the obvious 
presence of a multitude of conflicting systems. What 
is the explanation of these two facts ? The readiest 
explanation is offered by the first of the views enu¬ 
merated above; 'the systems are present because un¬ 
disciplined minds have abounded, the philosophy is 
absent because it is non-existent. But on the view 
which I am about to maintain, this easy explanation of 
the facts cannot be the true one. The true explana¬ 
tion is, that philosophy is apparently absent because 
it is yet in its infancy, and the systems are obvious 
because they are necessary means of giving it birth. 
The systems would on this view have served a pur¬ 
pose consistent with their own untenability, and phi¬ 
losophy would have been receiving form independ¬ 
ently of their decay. It is true that on this suppo¬ 
sition philosophy must be as yet in a very early stage 
of its development, and so no doubt it is.' Its syste¬ 
matisation as an organic whole is most imperfect; 
organisation is its primary need. But everything 
seems to me to show the possibility of such an organi¬ 
sation, the possibility of marking out and giving co¬ 
herence to a body of philosophical doctrines which 


Book I, 
Ch. L 
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shall form for philosophers of all schools a common 
possession and a common basis, as they will assuredly 

**Scim<i«.** ^ common effort. 

Nevertheless system-making in philosophy cannot 
be laid aside; j^hcre is one indispensable function 
which it alone can perform. It is the mode by 
which verification is effected; it is to philosophy 
what verification by observation and experiment is to 
the physical sciences. And by the nature of the case 
it is the only verification of which the phenomena ot 
philosophy are capable; for these are not like those 
of the physical sciences, things which fall* under the 
cognizance of the outer senses, but pure representa¬ 
tions—^pure, that is, from presentation; with these 
science ends, and with these philosophy begins. Its 
theorems consist not simply in thoughts about things, 
but in thoughts about thoughts of things. These 
pure representations however which are the phe¬ 
nomena, the facts, of philosophy, must always be 
verifiable by the facts of nature, that is to say, in 
technical terms, by the presentations which they 
represent. In many cases these verifications are so 
simple that any one can perform them without a 
special scientific training, as for insrance in the pure 
representation ‘all visible surfaces are coloured.’ 
Others are more difficult, and here we must have re¬ 
course to science to prove the truth of the rciirescn- 
tation before wk can admit it as a fact in philosophy. 

Thus the law of gravitation is, in science, a 
thought about things, being, in nature, a general 
fact in the things themselves. Here the verification 
consists in examining the things. But the law of 
gravitation as it is in Science, in its char^ter of a 
thought about things, becomes in Philosophy the 
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object-matter of a further examination, a philo- 
sophical one ; it becomes one of the phenomena of yj- 
philosophy, and the basis of thoughts which have 
thoughts of things for their object. Here the verifi¬ 
cation of any theorem of philosophy .relating to the 
law of gravitation must consist not in comparing the 
law of gravitation with physical phenomena, which is 
a verification belonging to science, but in comparing 
the theorem of philosophy with the law of gravitation 
as it is in science. The ultimate as well as the par¬ 
ticular laws of science arc among the phenomena of 
pliilosophy j it is only to be regi’btted that they are 
still so few. While, then, the laws of science are 
verified by the facts of natuni, those of philosophy 
are verified by the laws of science; in other words, 
theories of philosophy must be made to harmonise 
>vith the laws of science so far as tliesc arc at any 
time knoAvn; and it is from this requirement that all 
legitimate system-making in ])hilosophy springs. 

In these remarks we may also road the explana¬ 
tion of the predominantly literary character of phi¬ 
losophy in contrast with science, of its workshop 
being the library not the laboratory, its pabulum the 
writings of preAions or contemporary philosoidicrs. 

For philosophy is primarily and mainly, 1 mean in 
its whole analytic branch, concerned wi(h clearing the 
ideas, not with discovering new facts, but with analys¬ 
ing old ones; its problem being not how the world 
came into being, but bow, having come, it is intelli¬ 
gible. 

I now proceed to establish the true distinction, 
as I conceive it, between philosophy and science. In 
the first place it is abundantly clear that they have 
points of agreement. Going back to the meaning of 

VOL. I. D* 
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^M.V‘ called themselves philosophers, lovers 

of knowledge instead of possessors of it, it is clear 
^^Sces.**** position which they thus took up was not 

one of disregard to knowledge already attained, to 
knowledge in ^nd for itself, but the adoption of a 
new point of view by the observer towards that 
knowledge; it involved a generalisation of the notion 
of knowledge, and brought out the fact, that while 
^hey were possessors of some portions of knowledge, 
they were only aspirants to possess other po;:tions, 
which other portions were to them as yet unknown 
and only to be called knowledge iupotentia^ infuiuro. 
At the same lime this future, and not yet actual, 
knowledge was necessarily assumed as being of the 
same kind, in point of being truly knowledge, as 
those portions which were already reduced into pos¬ 
session. Philosophy, then, was conceived as a further 
search, a pioneering expedition, into realms as yet 
unknown, in order to bring them under laws of the 
same kind as those which constituted the knowledge 
already discovered. 

So far there is, it may be said, no very wide dis¬ 
tinction betwiien philosophy and science; for science 
too must always have recognised the search for 
further knowledge as essential to itself; a science 
which professed to contain only what was already 
known, and not also metins and methods for future 
discoveries, would be a mere scientia doems^ not 
\item; and philosophy would be merely a grandilo¬ 
quent name for one part of science, for that part of 
it wliich faced forwards into the as yet unknown and 
undiscovered. In short, if this distinction were all, 
the first of the views enumerated above would be 
fully justified. 
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But now comes another distinction. As science 
advances, her discoveries are made piecemeal, one by 
one; as they arc made they are compared and classi* 
fied; and thus along with the general advance of 
science there goes on a distinction o{ the whole into 
special sciences; and as the number of new disco¬ 
veries increases in each branch of science, the grow¬ 
ing mass and coinidexity of each branch becomes 
sufficiently great to occupy and more than occupy 
the whole energies of individual men, leaving them 
no disposable opportunity for making discoveries in 
other branches than their own. But in every special 
Ijraruh of science, as it is thus called into being by 
the growth and development of knowledge, the same 
distinction prevails, I mean the just noted distinc¬ 
tion between present and future knowledge, between 
hypotheses that have and hypotheses that have not 
yet been verified. Here it is that the distinct scopt; 
of philosophy takes, as it wore, a second step towards 
its manifestation. And the general forward outlook 
in the special sciences taken together, as distin¬ 
guished from the already acquired knowledge, taken 
together, in all of them, Ls that which marks philo¬ 
sophy in this its second, but still most rudimentary, 
stage of distinction from science. Philosophy ap¬ 
pears in this second stage of its life, so to speak, as 
taking the results acquired by each of the special sci¬ 
ences, and endeavouring to frame hypotheses which 
should unite them into a single system,,and make 
them serve as a guide suggestive of new hypotheses. 

The rudiments of the notion of philosophy, as 
distinguished from science, are thus given by the 
two combined characteristics of generality and hypo¬ 
thesis. But the rudiments only. And these same 
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characteristics contain in themselves the germ of a 
third, which is necessarily developed from them. If 
^sd«ce!l^“ stopped short at these two, seeing nothing else 
in philosophy to differentiate it from science, we 
should find ouji^elves holding the second view, that 
of Comtian Positivism. For it may be argued that, 
even supposing the greatest completeness in the num¬ 
ber and organisation of the special sciences to have 
been reached, and by consequence the greatest gene¬ 
rality in the hypotheses which will connect* their 
results intr a system of the whole; in which case the 
greatest possible difference would exist between the 
functions of sciei.ee and those of philosophy, as they 
have been up to this point delineated; even then, it 
may be said, the functions of philosophy, so far as 
they have any scientific value, are not different in 
kind from those of science. Philosophy, tlie framer 
of general hypotheses, is mei*ely a special science to 
wdiich a particular task is assigned, for convenience 
sake, that of coordinating the several sciences into a 
single system of sciences, and the results of all into 
a single science of nature. The main problems of 
jihilosophy would be two, or rather one with a 
double aspect, the; Classification of tlie Sciences, and 
the Codification of the Tjaws of Nature; in fact just 
what Comte aimed at in his first great work, the 
Cours de Phiksophie Positive. Put neither of thes<' 
problems is difierent in any essential characteristic 
from those of science proper, that is, firom science in 
any of its special branches. The distinction of philo¬ 
sophy from science ■would be, then, in this case a de¬ 
tail, most important it is true, and even necessary, 
but one resting on no fundamental difference in their 
functions. 
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All this I take to be indisputable; and if no other 
distinction than the two already mentioned can be 
shown to exist between philosophy and science, then 
it must be admitted that philosophy has no special 
ramn d^etre^ no claim to a separate ithd independent 
but merely to a nominal existence, such as the term 
l^ositive Philosophy is intended to accord to it. I 
proceed, then, to show that there is a third charac¬ 
teristic, by which, in combination with the two for¬ 
mer dhes, philosophy is distinguished as different in 
kind from science. 

All the special sciences,, in their demonstrations, 
run up to certain ultimate notions as their basis of 
demonstration, and there they stop. Beyond these 
they do not care to pursue their analysis, (jontent 
with the acknowledgement, which no one refuses, that 
those ultimate notions which they take as their basis 
correspond to realities of experience, and represent 
those realities with essential accuracy. Some among 
the special sciences base themselves upon notions 
w'hich they take from other special sciences more 
abstract and more general than themselves; physio¬ 
logy, for instance, partly upon chemical notions, 
partly upon mechanical, partly upon physical; che¬ 
mistry bases itself partly upon mechanical, partly 
upon physical; th(‘,se two last run up again into what 
is called Rational Mechanic; and here for the first 
time we meet with ultimate notions which are not 
derived from any other more abstract special science, 
but are drawn directly from the fountain head, expe¬ 
rience. 

These ultimate notions are Mass, and Energy 
Potential and Kinetic. That is the shape into which 
Rational Mechanic has thrown the two older and 
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vaguer notions of Matter and Force, for the sake of 
first defining them and then exactly calculating or 
**sciellce8*^* measuring them. Mass is measureable matter, 
‘quantity of matter’ being its definition. Energy, 
potential and kinetic, is phenomenal and measureable 
force, as distinguished on the one side from force as 
the cause of motion, on the other from particular 
forces, that is, groups or modes of motion of a particu¬ 
lar kind, as for instance gravitation, or electricity. 
For both force and energ}^ involve the nol!ion of 
motior., the motion of masses or portions of matter in 
action and reaction with other portions. * And both 
in mass and energy taken together, and in matter and 
force taken together, motion is involved. Motion 
itself again is abstracted and treat(;d apart from the 
diffewmt kinds of matter whi(ih move, in a separate 
branch of science known as Kinematic; and this 
branch forms the connecting link between rational 
mechanic and tlie sciences of pure mathematic. 
What T have, then, specially to observe is, that in 
rational mechanic we meet with elements or notions 
which are not derived from pure mathematic, and 
which have no other source than direct experience; 
and of these; notions, which in their most abstract 
and geiieral shape are called Matter and Force (mea- 
suroable and calculable under the tenns Mass and 
Energy), science can give no other account than ihat 
they are facts, and ultimate facts, of experience. Ex¬ 
perience is their source, and experience also fur¬ 
nishes the verification of the reasonings concerning 
them. 

National Mechanic, in respect of its other eh*- 
ments, holds of Geometry and the sciences of mathe- 
' matical calculation, Arithmetic, Algebra, and the 
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Calculus, through the medium of Kinematic. And ”®J*j** 
these sciences include between thorn, and are based ^ 
upon, the notions of abstract Motion (which involves 
those still more abstract of Space and Time), Num¬ 
ber, Quantity, Continuity, Discontinuity, Infinity, and 
Fiffure. Pure Mathematic includes all the methods 

O 

of calculation and measurement so far as they are 
irrespective of what the things arc which are calcu¬ 
lated or measured. And as such these sciences base 
themlelves upon certain ultimate notions which serve 
as principles of the process of calculating and mea¬ 
suring. 

The question accordingly arises with respect to 
these sciences of pure mathematic,—Arc they compe¬ 
tent to explain thoroughly the nature of those notions 
which they assume as their ultimate bases of demon¬ 
stration? Does for instance the calculator explain 
what an Unit is? Certainly not. All he tells us is— 

We can count anything onci^. This once is the unit 
of numeration, and it is obviously independent of, 
and indifferent to, any particular kind of object 
counted (or measured) by it. In fact, he defines an 
unit, and defines it sufficiently for his puri)ose; it is 
defined in such a way as to serve for a basis of further 
reasoning, but not in such a way as to show on what 
it is itself based. He defines but does not analyse it. 

Again, does the geometer explain how and whence 
he comes by his object-matter, how he comes to regard 
pure spatial extension as figured ? No. He begins 
with figured space. Either he begins with the notion 
of Volume, and proceeds to analyse it by the ways in 
which it is bounded, or else he begins with the notion 
of Boundary, points, lines, surfaces, and proceeds to 
the construction of Volume. The Configuration of 
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^.V’ Space is his object-matter; and he analyses this, 
notionally as well as actually, to its remotest part; 
^sSScS^* but he assumes Figured Space, in the general, as a 
datum; he does not tell us how it com(*-s to be possi¬ 
ble, but contents himself with saying that we all 
know it to be so, and that this his basis is sufficiently 
clear in meaning and secure in reality. 

As I am not primarily occupied with the inter¬ 
connection of the sciences, it will not be expected 
that I should have stated the exact moment at which 
these ultimate notions are introduced ifito the 
scicnccis, or ha^ made a distribution of thtiin beyond 
the possibility r)f obji'ction. It is enough that the 
positive physiciil sciences between them, from physio¬ 
logy to mathematic, do introduce these to them ulti¬ 
mate notions, namely, Mass and Energy (which may 
be taken as involving the higher notions of Matter, 
Force, Cause), Motion, Unity, Length of Time, and 
Configuration of Space. And I think I have made it 
sufficiently evident, that these ultimate notions, ulti¬ 
mate to the physical and mathematical sciences, are 
not ultimate in all respects. They are ultimate in 
respect that we can securely reason downwards from 
them, that is to say, construct valid definitions of 
them, and base valid demonstrations on them, in the 
physical and mathematical sciences; but not ultimate 
in respect that we can analyse them still farther, 
reasoning upwai’ds from them, and ascending to still 
higher generalities and greater abstractions. Their 
, validity as the basis of science is sought and found in 
what lies below them, in the concrete objects to which 
they are to be applied. It is conceivable they should 
also have another validity as deductions, or cases, of 
higher abstractions, to which they in their turn would 
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serve as a basis of validity and as concrete object- 
matter. 

The question whether any such higher abstrac- 
tions are discoverable is thus posed by the sciences 
themselv(js; and the conditions of its solution are 
also laid down in the posing. We are required to 
find an answer to the questions, Wluii are Mass, 
Energy, Matter, Force, Cause, Motion, Unity, Length 
of Time, and Configuration of Space? And the con- 
ditioits of solution are, that the answers shall be in 
terms which do not repeat again the things about 
which the question is put (the -common logical re¬ 
quirement in all solutions), but shall consist of higher 
generalities or abstractions, which yet shall be really 
known to us (not fictitious), and shall thus present 
us with new knowledge about the things in question. 
In other w'ords, the notions in (juestion arc to be 
amilysed or resolved into elements more abstract 
than themselves, which elements, in composition, 
shall give us again the original notions. 

Now in thus approaching the question whether 
any such higher abstractions are discoverable, every 
way but one is barred to us. We start from notions 
representing concrete objects of experience, and re¬ 
presenting those objects already in the most general 
and abstract sliape. We cannot therefore look for 
the answer in any objects of concrete experience, or 
in notions representing them; because this would be 
to go to notions less, instead of more, ■ abstract and 
general. We must pass beyond all concrete objects 
of experience, and beyond the most general notions 
which we can frame of such objects; and we have to 
answer the question WJtai ? ri ten ; concerning these 
most abstract notions. Where, then, is there a limit 
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thought within which we may have been con- 
fined consciously or unconsciously,—a limit which is 
now to be removed and give freer scope to thought; 
where has there been a restriction which it is possible 
to take away? "If there has been no such limit, no 
such restriction, then wo cannot take a step beyond 
where we arc already; we are already at the end of 
our tether, and me/ry road is barred to us. The ulti¬ 
mate notions of science are then for us the ultimate 
notions in every respect, and the question wHether 
we can refer them to higher generalities is answeriid 
in the negative. 

But it becomes clear on a little further reflection 
that there has been such a limit and restriction, a 
limit by removing which Ave can take a step in ad¬ 
vance and reach a still higher gencrali-sation, yet 
without passing into the region of fictitious entities. 
For we have hitherto been regarding the objects of 
our enquiry as object^ that is to say as endowed, some 
Avay or other, with an existence independent of our¬ 
selves the spectators of them; or, if we have made a 
reservation to the effect that these objects are, after 
all, only phenomena relative to the percipients, still 
we have not as yet made any use or application of 
the reservation. But now the moment is come at 
which the fruits of the reservation may be reaped. 
We find that we can analyse the ultimate notions of 
science still farther, by looking upon them as pheno¬ 
mena relative to the percipients, and asking ourselves 
what features they possess in this their subjective 
character, in their character of states of consciousness 
as contradistinguished from their character of objects, 
or portions of an objective world. We are thus 
simply taking the obverse aspect of the very same 
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ultimate notiouB which we were dealing with before; 
and the result is a new, and subjective, analysis of 
those notions which in their objective aspect (in 
which they were the bases of the sciences) appeared 
to be unanalysable and ultimate. * 

It is found, on thus regarding them, that certain 
modes of Sensation in combination with pure spatial 
extension and pure time-duration, are the consti¬ 
tuent elements of each of these ultimate notions taken 
subj(fttively. And by pure spatial extension, and 
pure time-duration, I mean the space element and the 
time dement, in and with which ftiiy sensation is felt. 
Every sensation without exception has a time ele¬ 
ment; every sensation of sight and of touch has a 
space element as well. And by calling this element 
jmre, T mean that it is different from the sensation, 
and as different from it is unaffected by division, 
continuous, having no divisiofts of its o^vn, but re¬ 
ceiving them from sensation. The divisions of pure 
time and of pure space are given only by changes in 
sensation, and without these divisions of pure time 
and pure space we should have no consciousness 
whatever of time in lengths of duration, or of space 
in its configurations or relative positions of points, 
lines, or surfaces. 

We have also here the source of the notions of 
continuity and discontinuity; of quantity, which is 
the sole object of measurement; and of infinity, the 
notion of which is nothing but continuity without 
break, or abstracted from discontinuity. Number 
rests upon the notion of unity, or of an unit. 

To count a thing once, which is the notion of an 
unit, depends on that thing being distinguished by 
change of sensations from what precedes and follows 
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it in consciousness, no matter whether that change is 
^ arbitrarily introduced by ourselves, as in the case of 
*ScScefcmeasurement, or not. 

, Motion requires change not of sensations simply, 
but of their position in space, taking place in suc¬ 
cession of times. • 

Cause involves the notion of the inseparability 
of things previously regarded as separable. Hut to 
treat things os separ^ibles is to treat them as if one 
was before the other in time, whether their order of 
sequence may, or may not, be equally well reversed, 
and the things found to be simultaneous in time. 
Cause therefore requires the notion of acquen(ie of 
sensation. 

For the notion of force (if it is held necessary to 
introduce it into science in the character of a cause 
of motion), a peculiar class of sensations is required, 
that of muscular tension or effort, whether derived 
from efforts of our ow which we feel ourselves, or 
from these carried over in imagination and attributed 
to objects which are or may be in opposition to our¬ 
selves. 

Energy, if not explained by reference to force, 
is in that case simply a derivative of motion. It 
consists df changes in the position and motion of 
masses and parts of masses. 

Mass, as remarked above, is nothing but matter 
scientifically treated. 

‘ And lastly, that solid resisting thing which we 
call Matter requires for its comprehension (speaking 
only of normal cases) sensations of sight in combina¬ 
tion with those of touch and muscular tension. At 
any rate sensation (whether of sight, or touch, or 
both combined), but always in spatial extension, is 
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the necessary and sufficient analysis of our notion of 
Matter. 

It must suffice, in a Chapter like the present, just 
summarily to indicate the nature of the questions 
and answers which arise on passing onwards from 
the ultimate notions of science to their analysis as 
states of consciousness. As above I could do no 
more than enumerate the ultimate notions of science, 
without attempting to assign them with perfect accu¬ 
racy to their respective places in science, so here I 
must content myself with indicating, and cannot 
pretend to demonstrate, the geireral nature of the 
analysis which these notions receive in philosophy. 

That analysis is a final one, in the sense that there 
is no further conceivable limit the removal of which 
would throw open another field, as the removal of 
the objective limit unbarred the entry into the field 
of subjectivity. The analysis is also an analysis of 
the nature of the things analysed, not on account of 
how they arise or what are their antecedents. Ulti¬ 
mate subjective analysis of the notions which to 
science are themselves ultimate,—such is the answer 
which I have to give to the question, What arc the 
features which distinguish philosophy from science;? 

Up to this point, it will be observed, we have 
been occupied wth the relation of philosophy to one 
class of sciences only, the physical and mathematical. 

When we come to the other classes into which the 
sciences are usually, and exhaustively, divided, a 
similar conclusion will b(* forced upon us. A .nmilar 
conclusion, because in these classes of sciences, the 
Moral and the Logical, the ultimate notions which 
are their distinguishing and characteristic marks are 
already subjective; for which reason it is that these 
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Book I, 
Ch. I, 


§ 1 - 

Relation to the 
Sciences. 


sciences are most usually treated as forming a part of 
philosophy as distinguished from science. 

Interwoven as all the moral sciences are at every 
step with those of the physical and mathematical 
series, yet their^ subjective character is everywhere 
predominant, and their objective subsidiary. They 
are practical in their character, that is to say, the 
comparative importance of motives to conscious 
beings, the comparative value of states of conscious¬ 
ness, is the chief matter of discussion and enquiry. 
Whatever notions we take as ultimate in any of them, 
whether (for instance) that of Justice and Injustice 
in Jurisprudence, of Wealth in Political Economy, of 
Beauty and Deformity in jEsthctic, of the Good of a 
Community in Politic or Sociology, of Good and 
Evil in Ethic,—these ultimate notions, ultimate in 
respect of the particular branches of science which 
are based upon them, are yet capable of a further 
analysis into elements, an analysis not indeed differ¬ 
ing from what has preceded it in point of subjectivity, 
since both alike are subjective, but still an analysis 
more searching than would be strictly necessary for a 
definition which should afford a basis for a branch of 
science. 1 mean that, with less searching analysis 
and consequently less accurate definitions, the sciences 
based on them would be less perfect, but not there¬ 
fore impossible. 

In Logic again we have, as its ultimate basis, the 
three Postulates known as the laws or principles of 
Identity, Contradiction, and Excluded Middle. Upon 
these the whole doctrine of Logic rests, and for its 
validity no more is requisite than the statement of 
them. They carry their evidence in themselves. They 
are in a precisely similar position to that of the ulti- 
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mate notions of mathematical science. They have, 
too, as being even more abstract than most, if not all, 
of the latter notions,—they have immediately attach- ^SnS/*** 
ing to them the double attribute of subjectivity and 
objectivity. They are at once laws of things and 
laws of thought. At least if they stiould be finally 
held not to be immediately laws of things, the dis¬ 
cussions which have been raised upon the point 
suffice to show the appearance of such a double cha¬ 
racter^ in them. But even in their case a further 
subjective analysis is possible, an analysis by no 
means requisite to assure us of .their validity, but 
certainly requisite to ascertain their nature. This 
analysis is of the same general character as in the 
case of the ultimate mathematical notions. It is into 
some particular volition and time; that is to say, we 
must attend to some feeling, distinct from others, 
before we can say. This feeling is this feeling (A 
is A) j This feeling is-not what is not this feeling 
(No A is Not-A); and Everything is either this 
feeling or what is not this feeling (Everything is 
either A or Not-A). 

The several sciences then, in every case, yield us 
notions, their ultimate bases, which are susceptible 
of a further subjective analysis, whether these notions 
are themselves objective as in the physical and mathe¬ 
matical sciences, subjective as in the practical, or 
both at once as in logic. But besides these ultimate 
notions of the several sciences, there is yet one notion 
to be mentioned, a notion not peculiar to any one 
science, but common to all, and involved in the par¬ 
ticular ultimate notions of each. This notion is 
that of Existence. Different as the three groups of 
sciences, physical, logical, and moral, are in point of 
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^*1 subjectivity and objectivity, yet the notion of Exist- 
ence is involved alike in all. Not Matter only but 
^^sSScS**** States of Consciousness also have existence; they are 
what they are and while they are. What, then, is 
the notion of E^cistence, and does it belong to science 
or to philosophy to answer this question ? It clearly 
belongs to philosophy; first, because the notion of 
existence is more general and abstract than any of 
the ultimate notions of the physical or mathematical 
sciences; and secondly, because subjective existence, 
a notion which emerges first in philosophy, is an in¬ 
cluded part of the general notion which embraces 
existence both subjective and objective. We may 
put these two reasons in somewhat different phrase. 
The subjective aspects of material objects exist, as 
well as the objects themselves; and states of con¬ 
sciousness, such as arc the emotions, and feelings of 
pleasure and pain, which have no material objects, 
yet exist for the Subjects of them. 

Subjective states and objective things, then, arc 
both alike eodstenfs. But they stand in a somewhat 
different relation to consciousness. The objective 
things are the nearer of the two to the consciousness 
both of thp individual and of the race, counting from 
the moment when he or it begins to philo80])hise; 
the subjective states are the nearer to the conscious¬ 
ness of both, counting from the epoch when sentience 
arises. We begin to philosophise having “objects” 
already formed in the mind; but there has been a 
process by which these objects have been formed, 
prior to philosophical consciousness, but not prior to 
consciousness generally. It is a case for the appli¬ 
cation of the maxim—What is last in analysis is first 
in genesis; and. What is last in genesis is first in 
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analysis. Thus it has long been observed and often 
repeated, that the distinction between the two kinds ~- 
of existents, subjective states and objective things, is 
not perceived at the earliest stage of an individual’s 
experience. • 

“ The baby now to earth and eky, 

What time his tender palm is prest 
Against the circle of the breast, 

Has never thought that ‘ this is I 

'^But as he grows ho gathers much, 

And learns the use of ‘ I,’ and ' mo,’ 

And finds ' I am not what 1 see, 

And other than the things 1 touch.’ 

When, however, this distinction is perceived, then 
both kinds of existents become objects to the perci¬ 
pient; and the perception of both, in their contra¬ 
distinction, is itself distinguished by the name of 
reflective perception as opposed to direct, and by that 
of self-consciousness as opposed to consciousness 
simply. It is this “ moment” of reflective perception 
or self-consciousness which is the central and cardinal 
feature in philosophy, and that which, by enabling 
us to distinguish the subjective from the objective 
aspect of things, distinguishes philosophy from science 
by an inner and indelible characteristic. 

The answer therefore to the question, What is 
Existence? can only be given, if at all, by philosophy. 

But what that answer will be T am not now to dis¬ 
cuss. In general terms it may be said tltot; for philo¬ 
sophy, existence means presence in consciousness, 
esse means percipi ; and this quite generally, so as to 
include all the modals into which the general propo¬ 
sition may be thrown; as for instance, possible 

* Te^yaon, In Memoriam, XLIV. 
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• existence designates what is possibly present in con- 
^ sciousness; actual existence what is actually present 
in consciousness; imaginary existence what is ima¬ 
gined as present in consciousness; necessary exist¬ 
ence what is neeessarily present in consciousness; and 
so on. For all the modes of existence there are corre¬ 
sponding modes of presence in consciousness, and 
without a corresponding mode of presence in con¬ 
sciousness we should have no knowledge whatever of 
any mode of existence,—neither what it was nor that 
it was. In short, consciousness itself is the subjective 
aspect of exislrncc, and each in its bare generality is 
the ultimate and common feature of which all the 
modes of consciousness on the one side, and all the 
modes of existence on the other, are differentiations. 
In this most abstract and general character, their 
character as fiximma genera of Modals, they are un¬ 
analysable into elements, consequently undefinable, 
and only so far capable of explanation as the two 
unarialysables, the two opposite aspects, existence 
and consciousness, throw mutual light on each other. 
We know existence as consciousness, and to know 
that we do so is self-consciousness. 


§2. § 2. 1 have now to advert to a peculiarity winch 

S^sychobSr! .will Open up an entirely new branch of the subject. 

The distinctfcn which has been established between 
the subjective and objective aspects, and which is the 
basis of that between philosophy and science, is one 
which rests on the support of no previous theory as 
to the substratum or agent of consciousness, any more 
than it rests upon any theory as to corresponding 
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substratuTn of Matter, or generally of the objective 
aspect. No soul, or mind, or ego, or nervous organ- ~ 
ism, is assumed os the thing which Jm the states of Sp^iwiatiM 

” Psychology. 

consciousness. No material existent is assumed as 
the thing which has the properties lof resistance or 
impenetrability, or which is the scat of the forces by 
which matter is actuated. 

On the contrary, and tliis is the point now specially 
to be noted, the distiftetion between the subjective and 
objective aspects precedes, and is required for the for¬ 
mation of any such theory, of whatever character it 
may be, relative eitluT to Mind dr to Matter. This 
will lie clear if we reflect that, before we can devise 
an hypothesis to account for the existence of either 
aspect apart from the other, we must have distin¬ 
guished, however roughly, the two aspects themselves. 

Now it will, no doubt, have occurred to readers 
who have followed me up to this point, that there has 
been an important omission in my enumeration of 
the sciences which run up into philosophy. I have 
omitted all mention of the science of Psychology. 

This omission I am about to rectify. Psychology has 
all state's of consciousness for its object-matter; and 
so far it has precisely the same object-matter as that 
here attributed to philosophy. Now psychology is 
a science, and that scien(;e which is the peculiar glory 
of Englishmen, Iniving been, if not created, yet chiefly 
cultivated by them. It would seem then that, by 
simply adding the science of psychology to the list of 
the other sciences, we cover the same ground and 
perform the same service as we sliould do by super¬ 
posing philosophy ‘on the sciences, as something 
generically different from them. One or the other 
appears superfluous, and in such a case the simpli^st 
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expedient must be the best, and philosophy must give 
place to a less pretentious rival. 

It is here that the remark just made finds its 
application. The main purpose of Psychology is to 
investigate the iaws by which different states of con¬ 
sciousness either co-exist or follow one another; it 
leaves behind it the mere analysis of particular co¬ 
existences and of particular sequences of conscious 
states, and, by comparing severdl instances of them, 
endeavours to discover the general laws which con¬ 
nect particular states into sequences or into co¬ 
existences. It, seeks the conditions of their appear¬ 
ing in this or in that connection. Leaving their mere 
analysis, which assigns their elements of analysis, 
their nature, or their conditions essendi^ it seeks their 
conditions existendi^ that is, their genesis and historjL 
It assumes them, therefore, to be not only distin¬ 
guishable, as in analysis, but also separable, capable 
of existing as parts in different connections or wholes. 
It starts from states of consciousness as units, not 
indeed necessarily capable of existing alone, but still 
units capable of entering into various combinations. 

But this search for the laws, or relations of depen¬ 
dency qne on another, between states of consciousness 
is at once guided by facts to the objective aspect of 
the states of consciousness, excluding their subjective 
aspect. It is “ things” outside the body which appear 
to cause “ subjective states” within the body. The 
search for la\fr8 of dependency forces us not only to 
separate the states of consciousness from one another, 
but also to separate states of consciousness as subjec¬ 
tive from their objective aspect, that is, from the same 
states of consciousness as objective, in other words 
to separate Subjects generally from Objects generally. 
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For relations of dependency have in all other sciences 
been found to exist only ^vhere the thing from which 
the dependence moved, that is, the condition or Sl?lychifi^ 
cause, was of a solid and material nature, a substance, 
capable of existing Psychology there¬ 

fore, ill seeking the conditions existmdi of subjective 
states, seeks them in the laws or in the nature of sub¬ 
stances, only reserving the question whether there is, 
beside the organism and the objects external to it, a 
substance residing in the organism but of an imma¬ 
terial nature, that is, a Soul or Mind. Psychology 
passes in this way beyond the field of mere subjective- 
objective analysis, and envisages the particular rela¬ 
tions of dependence which particular portions of the 
subjective aspect have to particular portions of the 
objective. And it is therefore not permitted, like 
philosophy, to abstract from the substrate or agent 
which has the states of consciousness; for it is only 
in and by such a substrate or agent that the causal 
nexus in its sequences and the dependence in its co¬ 
existences can be acoounted for. 

But if this is the distinction between philosophy 
and psychology, the question immediately arises— 

May not philosophy, then, be regarded as a part, the 
analytical part, of a larger whole, psychology ? There 
are two main reasons against so regarding it. The 
first is drawn from another application of the remark 
above made. To do so would involve an inversion of 
the logical and historical relations between the two. 

Historically there was the germ of a philosophy, a dis¬ 
tinction between the objective and subjective aspects, 
before there was the germ of a psychology, an enquiry 
into the conditions of existence of the phenomena 
of the latter. And bgically, the distinction of the 
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aspects is the prior condition of the enquiry; for 
distinction must precede separation, and, as we have 
seen, it is psychology that first separates the two 
aspects; ill doing which it gives back, as an object 
of direct consciousness, things which were in phi¬ 
losophy the object of reflective consciousness. 

Here we come to the second reason. The analysis 
of states of consciousness as given in philosophy takes 
those states in connection mth. their objective aspects; 
these objective aspects it is which give us the states 
to be analysed ; but in psychology it "is in reference 
to their conditions in the organism, or other substra¬ 
tum, that they come under analytic dissection. The 
former is a general, the latter a special, method. 
There is a common object-matter for analysis, namely, 
states of consciousness, in both; but in philosophy 
we look for features which reproduce the world at 
large, in psychology for features which we can con¬ 
nect, as dependents, with qualities or properties of 
the conscious organism, or other substrate of con¬ 
sciousness ; disconnecting them from their objective 
aspects in the world of existences, and thus assuming 
the sepamhilit}j of the subjective and objective aspects. 
And necessarily so, for we arc? here occupied with 
this question among others, how far the subjective 
states of consciousness are a correct image and repro¬ 
duction of the objective world. But when we take 
these same states of consciousness in philosophy, we 
disconnect them from their conditions in the con¬ 
scious organism, and connect them with their objec¬ 
tive aspects in the world of existences; thus assuming 
the inseparability of the subjective and objective as¬ 
pects. And we are enabled to do this without dan¬ 
ger of erecting subjective fictions into truths, because 
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in philosophy we do not begin with the subjective 
aspects hut with the objective j we. take the ultimate 
truths of the sciences and enquire what are their sub* 
jective aspects, and do not take any supposed ulti¬ 
mate subjective aspects, and ask wh^t their objective 
aspects, what their corresponding existences, must be. 
The method and assumption of philosophy arc, in this 
sense, diametrioally opposite to those of psychology. 
It is a different but perfectly legitimate way of look¬ 
ing ai; the same phenomena, though in so looking at 
them they fissume a different complexion and give 
rise to a different set of distinctions and definitions. 

I argue therefore that it is not permissible to 
classify psychology and philosopliy, so opposite in 
point of method, so different in point of object-mat¬ 
ter, as parts of a single science; and still loss permis¬ 
sible to call philosophy the analytical part of a larger 
whole, psychology, seeing that philosophy is not only 
•prior in logic and larger in scope, but also has a me¬ 
thod corresponding in. generality to its larger object- 
matter. 

For let us consider for a moment what it is that 
constitutes a separate science, and demarcates one 
science from another. It is not merely an arbitrary 
difference in point of object-matter; nor yet is it an 
arbitrary difference in method; but it is the mutual de¬ 
termination of method, in the first instance, by object, 
and then of object, in the second instance, by method. 
There is no science of the individual, nor yet of any 
individual class of things. It is always a general 
feature or features wiiich is the object of a science. 
The same individual things are the object of Mechanic 
by reason of displaying the general feature of poten¬ 
tial and kinetic energy, and the object of Chemistry 
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^V* reason of displaying the general feature of mole- 
cular affinity in composition and decomposition. 
Wherever any general feature is such as to be acces¬ 
sible in a particular way better than in others, that 
way of access is the method of the science, and that 
general feature, wherever found, is its object-matter. 

Physiology investigates the general feature. Life, 
wherever found; that is, in living organisms of all 
varieties. Psychology investigates the general fea¬ 
ture, Consciousness, in living organisms, that further 
feature in then) not investigated by physiology. The 
range of psychology is an enlargement of that of 
physiology, for only objects in local contact \vith the 
organism directly influence its vitality, whereas things 
not in local contact, but imagined only, may be said to 
influence its consciousness, and indirectly its vitality, 
—such merely imagined things being the index and 
evidence of nerve-processes which at once subserve 
consciousness and are endowed with vitality. 

Psychology, then, differs from physiology in tills, 
that it brings in subjective states as part of the gene¬ 
ral object. Vitality of organisms, and thus gives a 
new complexion to the phenomena of vitality; it has 
the old object-matter with additions, and therefore 
in a new shape. For its method it depends partly 
on Reflection; as we have seen above, that the sub¬ 
jective aspect must first be distinguished^ before it 
can be separated^ from the objective. But psycho¬ 
logy is not the first science to make this use of Reflec- 
• tion, to adopt and employ the distinction of subjec¬ 
tive and objective aspects. All the other sciences 
require it in the same way; the difference is, that 
they bring into their object-matter portions of the 
objective aspect only, i.e. Things, the external world; 
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whereas psychology brings into its object-matter sub- 
jective states as such. * 

But what most decisively distinguishes philoso- 
phy from psychology, as well as from all the other 
sciences, is its elevation of Reflection into a method. 


And this elevation introduces a new feature into the 


general object-matter, namely, the feature of insepa¬ 
rability of the two aspects. They never were, in fact, 
separated; but this fact had not been adverted to. 
To advert to it, to become aware of it as a general 
truth, is to elevate the act or process of Reflection 
into a method. In employing it Ve continually ask 
what we mean by such and such terms, what is the 
analysis of such and such percepts. We have thus a 
method which is all-embracing in its scope, for there 
is no word, no thought, of which this question may 
not and must not be asked. 


While therefore philosophy is a further difieren- 
tiation of the general object-matter of psychology 
and the other sciences, it is also a new method, and 
the method corresponds to the diflerentiation. Method 
and object-matter together make it a separate science, 
demarcated from psychology very much as psychology 
is from physiology. Some perhaps there are who 
would class psychology as a part of physiology, or 
both as parts of biology. But however we may class 
them nominally or for occasional convenience, the 
difference of method, mutually determining and de¬ 
termined by the difference of object-matter, is that 
which it is practically as well as theoretically impor¬ 
tant to observe and retain; for it is this which con¬ 
stitutes the permanent articulation of the scientific 
system, and thib by which it corresponds to the dis¬ 
tinctions of nature. On this ground therefore I con- 
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tend, that philosophy is demarcated from psychology 
by a difference as permanent and complete as that 
which demarcates psychology from physiology, or 
any one of the special sciences from the rest. 

Let us now .cast a glance at the practical bearings 
of the subject. Philosophy, it has been maintained, 
is not a part of the larger whole, psychology, in point 
of theory at least. Is there any reason for treating 
it in practice as if it were so ? If there is, it must be 
based on the fact that a better and more searching 
analysis is afforded by treating philosophy as a part 
of psychology than by taking it separately and then 
making it an independent ally. I maintain that there 
is no better but a worse result on the whole to be 
anticipated from pursuing the two as if they were 
one, and that one psychology, than from pursuing 
the two independently and using each to correct and 
control the other. 

The practical difference may be seen by com¬ 
paring what is called the English School of philo¬ 
sophy with the Continental. From Bacon downwards 
all our philosophical writers with but few exceptions 
(and even in these the theologior has usually pre¬ 
ponderated over the philosopher, as in Berkeley and 
Coleridge)—all our philosophical writers are domi¬ 
nated by the notion of a separation between con¬ 
sciousness and its objects, and approach philosophical 
questions with the notion of settling what we can 
know of objects, with what certainty we can know it, 
and what our wisest course of action is in conse¬ 
quence. But this is to adopt the distinction between 
the mind in its organism and the world external to 
the mind, as an ultimate one. Our English writers 
are thus psychologists in the above explained sense 
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of the term, and not philosophers in the strict sense. 
All our great triumphs have been won on this basis. 
Bacon’s “ Homo naturae minister et interpres tantum 
facit et intelligit, quantum de naturae ordine re vel 
mente observaverit, neo amplius soit aut potest,” 
shows this in the most unequivocal manner; and so 
also does the whole First Book of the Novum Organurn^ 
with its demolition of the Four Idols, and its methods 
of sound philosophising. The same presupposition is 
obviofts in Locke’s^ disproof of Innate Ideas. Berke¬ 
ley’s Idealism again, based on his Theory of Vision, 
is a psychological theory; it resolves the connection 
between consciousness and its material and external 
objects, assumed as a causal one, into a causal con¬ 
nection between the mind and its states of conscious¬ 
ness. Hume’s system, based upon Berkeley’s, and 
applying his principles, evaporated substantial Mind 
as completely as Berkeley had evaporated substantial 
Matter. It was the suicide of a non-philosophical 
psychology, and was immediately followed by Kant's 
philosophical reconstruction. Hartley is a thorough¬ 
going physiological psychologist, establishing the com¬ 
plete dependence of consciousness on its organism. 
Very rarely does John Stuart Mill rise fairly and in¬ 
disputably into the philosophical region, and when 
there he takes but a short flight; one such occasion 
is when, in his Examination of Sir William Hamilton's 
Philosophy^ he defines Matter as a “permanent pos¬ 
sibility of sensation.”* The existence of Mind, to 

^ See Mr. T. H. Gi'eer('8 inanterly diaqaiaition on Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume, in the General Introduction to hia and Mr. 
Grose’s recent edition of Hume’s Philosophical Works. The truth 
of what I here state about these writers cannot be more fully or 
more conclusively shown than by that disquisition. 

® Chapter XI. page 198. 
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which he next proceeds, fairly baffles him. Yet this 
happy invention of a phrase which will render a 
philosophical conception familiar to English readers 
is a great service to philosophy. When we come to 
living writers we find in the speculations of most of 
them no difference, I at least can find none, in respect 
to the principle now in question, fi*om those of the 
great English \yTiter8 who have preceded them. 
Take for example Mr. Spencer. Although he dis¬ 
tinguishes subjective psychology from objectivb, and 
maintains of the former that “under its subjective 
aspect, Psychol >gy is a totally unique science, inde¬ 
pendent of, and antithetically opposed to, all other 
sciences whatever. The thoughts and feelings which 
constitute a consciousness, and are absolutely inac¬ 
cessible to any but the possessor of that conscious¬ 
ness, form an existence that has no place among the 
existences with which the rest of the sciences deal 
and though this might seem amply sufflcient as an 
admission of the philosophical principle of the neces¬ 
sity of a subjective and analytic method; yet Mr. 
Spencer immediately, and even in this very enmicia- 
tion, Ms back into the separation between the 
objective*and subjective aspects, “Mind still con¬ 
tinues to us a something without any kinship to 
other things;”® and Psychology consists of two totally- 
independent aspects, objective and subjective,—“ the 
two forming together a double science which, as a 
whole, is quite sui Mr. Spencer has not 

seen that it is Reflection, in subjective psychology, 
which perceives the two aspects subjective and ob¬ 
jective, and that the two, as so perceived, are insepar- 

^ Principles of PsycJiology, VoL I. § 66. p. 140. 2iid edit. 

* Id. id. p. 140. »Id. id. p. 141. 
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able and co-cxtensiye. He speaks of several classes 
of nervous changes which “have objective aspects 
only—do not present inner faces to consciousness; 
and others have subjective aspects in early life, but 
cease to have them in adult life.*'* ^If so, I would 
ask, if these nervous changes have no subjective 
aspect, how is it that he is aware of their existence? 
Mr. Spencer takes the proximate cordiUom of sub* 
jective states (conditions existendi) for the objective 
aspecti of those states. 

Mr. Spencer’s conception of the subjective aspect 
of Psychology, then, would be tottJly inadequate to 
serve as a Philosophy, if any one should put it for¬ 
ward to do so; for it is deficient in generality. Mr. 
Spencer dhtingukhes it from objective science, and 
this, so far as it goes, would enable it to serve as a 
philosophy; but he does more, he separates it from 
objective science in separating it from the objective 
aspects of things. But if there are objective aspects 
of things which have no subjective aspects, as the last- 
quoted passage shows him to maintain, then the sub¬ 
jective aspect of things, and the subjective analysis 
which deals with them, must be quite inadequate to 
deal with things in their most general relations and 
laws, that is, to philosophise about them. 

The comparative narrowness of this point of view 
is seen when we turn to the development of philo¬ 
sophy in countries where the distinction between 
man’s knowledge and the world external to man was 
not the dominant one. Beginning with the publica¬ 
tion of Telesio’s work* De Naiura Herumjuxta propria 
ptindpia in 1565, we find in Italy a philosophy of 


^Kti 

Ch. I, 

§2" 

Special idatiod 
to F^rchology. 


* Prindplea of PeyeJwlogy, Vol. I. § 43. p. 104. 2iid edit. 

^ See Signor Fioxeniino’e Bernardino Tehew: Firenze, 1874. 
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nature ripening into the large all-einbracing systems 
of Giordano Bruno and Campanella. “Bruno and 
Special relation Campanella worked at a metaphysic entirely new, 
which was to be a metaphysic oi identity, to replace 
the metaphysic.of Aristotle, which may be called one 
of duality and opposition.”^ And if these two great 
minds still sought to explain the universe by means 
of entities imagined out of abstractions, this was no 
more than was inevitable for men, in that early ag(‘, 
who refused to envisage the probhari before them in 
anything short of its true and vast proportions, and 
who would hav'‘ scorned to claim for themselves the 
title of philosophers while leaving others to solve its 
hardest questions and encounter its deadliest enemies. 
English philosophers on the other hand, in declining 
the pursuit of “ formal and final causes” as ‘‘ barren 
virgins consecrated to God,” were in truth declining 
for themselves the arduous attempt to include Theo¬ 
logy in the philosophical domain, and were thus 
compelled either to accept it ready made from the 
theologians, or leave it to be criticised and combated 
by others. It is the poets and not the philosoph(Ts, 
it is our Marlowes, our Shaksperes, our Miltons, our 
Shelleys, who in England have been the real antago¬ 
nists of a narrow and unphilosophical theology. 

Three words are the imperishable contribution of 
Descartes to modern philosophy, possibly his only in¬ 
controvertible one. But these three words are the 
mofning-star which ushers in the new day. In the 
. famous Cogito ergo sum is expressed the distinction 
between consciousness and its objects, in contrast to 
that between man’s knowledge and the world external 
to man; the fundamental distinction of philosophy 
‘ Fiotentino; Work cited, VoL II. p. 183. 
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as opposed to the fundamental distinction of psycho- 
logy; the assertion of the moment of self-conscious- ~ 
ness or reflection as opposed to the moment of direet 
consciousness or direct perception. 

In Leibniz, with whose mind all modern Germany 
is impregnated, we have again a system of philosophy 
including psychology within it. The monad of 
Leibniz was not the monad of Ilruno; but., says Sig. 
Fiorentino, “for all that, Bruno and Leibniz have as 
much* resemblance os was possible for two philoso¬ 
phers between whom Descartes had intervened. 

Bruno, prior to the Cartesian reform, would find the 
union of opposites in nature; Leibniz, who came after 
it, in subjective thought, in that power of reflecting 
the universe which each monad carries within it»’’^ 

But it was not until Kant that the Cartesian mo¬ 
ment of self-consciousness was to become explicit, 
militant, and finally dominant. And this is the rea¬ 
son of the supreme importance of Kant in philo 80 j)hy. 

The diflference between the two principles of psycho¬ 
logy and philosophy, I mean the two moments of 
direct and reflective consciousness, the latter involv¬ 
ing a distinction without a separation, the former a 
separation following on a distinction, was dormant 
and unperceived until Kant, who himself held them 
both without perceiving their incompatibility, endea¬ 
voured to combine them, in the Critic of Pure Reason, 

Kant endeavoured to hold together, as principles 
equally dominant, the notion of a Mind endowed 
with faculties and that of a moment of self-conscious¬ 
ness, the so-called unity of Apperception. And 
Kant's system exploded into fragments because it 
contained these two principles in this close juxta- 
1 Work cited, VoL II p. 106. 
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^* 1 *- position. This showed that one of them was a fiction; 

Y7 there are no such things as innate forms either of 
Kycfloj^'* faculty of intuition or of the faculty of thought. 

This is not yet understood by us English. We are 
still occupied in expounding Kantianism, as if it was 
a living system. You might sooner rebuild Solo¬ 
mon’s Temple. It is just an instance of what I said 
a^ the beginning about the use of systems; Kant’s 
system was the means of verifying the principles 
which he believed himself to have discovered, and 
resulted in the establishment of some, the discrediting 
of others. 

To have, then, two fundamental principles at once, 
essentially different yet professing to cover the same 
ground, is impossible; either one must be retained 
and the other discarded, or else a rmdus vivendi must 
be found and a separate function assigned to each. 
Most of the German post-Kantian systems have at¬ 
tempted to discard the psychological, the English the 
philosophical, principle; and to select and discard 
exclusively either the one or the other would be easy 
enough, if only facts would allow you to ignore the 
one which you have discarded. But this is impos¬ 
sible. Sooner or later aji exclusive philosophy is 
wrecked on the rocks of science; and an exclusive 
psychology on the rocks of philosophy. I’o discover 
a modus pivme/i between the two principles, then, and 
thus to form a single philosophical whole, with its two 
doctrines, philosophical and psychological, contra¬ 
distinguished and yet combined, so that each may 
illumine, control, and support, the other,—this has 
been and is the problem of philosophy from Kant’s 
time to ours. It is not a question of sacrificing 
either, but of combining both in the places and with 
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the functions which each is suited to perform and fill. 
Now the philoBopliical principle has been sho^vn 
above to be the broader and more general of the two, 
and the questions which spring from it remain to be 
answered when the |)sychological principle has ad¬ 
duced its last proof and said its last word. It is a 
power which must be reckoned with, since it cannot 
be either ignored or transcended. And we possess in 
philosophical analysis a inode of criticising all noii- 
scientilic speculations, to the irruptions of which the 
territory of science is constantly exposed, and against 
which science has no weapon of its* own but that of 
attempting to ignore them. J^hilosophy in short is 
alone conipetent to deal with speculations which, 
whether they are tenable or whether they are absui’d, 
spring at any rate from a reflective source, and con¬ 
sequently are of a philosophical character. 

The English school of thought was based on the 
acceptance of the scholastic, doctrine of Nominalism 
as a sufficient basis of philosophy; Nominalism mean¬ 
ing, for the members of that school, the doctrine, 
that general terms were nothing else but abbreviated 
cxpresmm for the classes of similar particular per¬ 
cepts, or things, of which experience consisted. In 
this th(iy showed their practical and non-theoretical 
tendency; being sailsfied with a very meagre account, 
to say the least of it, of what general terms really 
were^ and asking principally what they were good/ot\ 
what purpose they served, llut whatever may be 
the truth with regard to the scholastic doctrine of 
Nominalism, it is totally unfit to serve as a basis of 
philosophy. Both in its first shape, in which it is 
identic^ with Conceptualism, and still more in its 
later shape, in which it is opposed to Conceptualism 

VOL. I. p 
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and is then more properly to be called Terminim ^— 
it leaves behind it a large field of questions untouched, 
SnychSS^! relating to Percepts. When Locke, for instance, 
maintained Nihil in intdlectu qtwd mm prius in smsUy 
another answer than that of Leibniz— nisi ipse intel- 
leetus —was at hand; an answer consisting in the 
further question—But what is in sensu f This answer 
it was which was fonnulated by Kant, a formulation 
which was itself open to the objection made above, 
namely, that it assumed the Mind as separable from 
the World, by assigning one element of sensation to 
the Subject and another to the Object. Further 
analysis than Kant’s, but in the same general direc' 
tion, was therefore a necessity. But the English 
school ignored the possibility of such an analysis of 
Locke’s sensus. They assumed sensations as the 
atoms, so to speak, of consciousness; and even now, 
though admitting that these atoms may have distin¬ 
guishable elements, they do not in practice lay any 
stress on distinguishing them. 

Mr. Spencer’s Principles of Psychohgi/ will again 
furnish us witli an illustration. 4ccepting as really 
simple those constituents of Mind which are not de¬ 
composable by introspection, he mentions two kinds 
of proximate components of Mind,—Feelings and the 
Relations between feelings. “Each feeling, as we 
here define it, is any portion of consciousness which 
occupies a place sufficiently large to give it a per¬ 
ceivable individuality; which has its individuality 
marked off from adjacent portions of consciousness 
by qualicative contrasts; and which, when intro- 
spectively contemplated, appears to be homogeneous. 
These are the essentials. * • • And obviously 

1 VoL I. § 65. pp. 163-165. 2n(l edit. 
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if it does not occupy in consciousness an appreciable 
area, or an appreciable duration^ it cannot be known 
as a feeling.” “ A feeling proper is either made up 
of like parts that occupy time, or it is made up of 
like parts that occupy space, or both.”* 

Here we have what I have called above the pure 
time and pure space elements of percepts. The feel¬ 
ings proper, though not decomposable by intro¬ 
spection, have yet elements which introspection 
distinguishes. They are empirical units, but meta¬ 
physical concretes. Mr. Spencer however leaves be¬ 
hind him their analysis, and passes to the examination 
of their interconnection. He goes no farther back 
in analysis than is requisite for his Psychology, no 
farther than to those units of consciousness which 
correspond to his ultimate units of physiology, his 
single hypothetical “nervous shocks.” But these 
units of consciousness are not simple but complex, 
if we look at them subjectively. In the analysis of 
•direct perception, therefore, there is a great field left 
untrodden by one of the ablest of modern psycho¬ 
logists. 

But the ultimate analysis of perception in re¬ 
flective or self consciousness, and not merely in direct, 
is the question on which philosophical controversy 
must chiefly hinge, at least for the present. It in¬ 
volves the question of the possibility of the allegeid 
“ Intellectual Intuition,” of envisaging a substratum 
common to the two modes of existence, consciousness 
and objects of consciousness, and of all the various 
fonns which this mode of speculation may assume. 
And the analysis of direct perception to its furthest 
limits, not stopping short at Mr. Spencer’s admission 
that it can be analysed, is a pre-requisite for the ana- 
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reflective. It will not suffice for psychology 
to throw the on72S prohandi, e. g., the proof that we 
have a “faculty” of Intellectual Intuition, on sup¬ 
porters of the systems of speculation contemplated. 
The question is one concerning the contents of expe¬ 
rience, not concerning its conditions. It will not do 
to say,—we have no “organ” for procuring us such 
and such experiences; we must first enquire what 
experiences we actually have, and then will follow 
the question, what “ organs” are those by whi6h they 
are procured. So long as psychological schools can 
be fairly tax jd with narrowness of basis, with not 
embracing philosophical problems in all their length 
and breadth, they may hold their ground as science, 
but they cannot be regarded as judges in matter of 
philosophy, or pleaders in matters of theology. 

But here I must turn to another point. If the 
ultimate analysis of perception in all its branches is 
the distinguishing mark of philosophy,—if this is 
what its differentia from psychology consists in,— 
then I shall be asked. Is not philosophy, in your 
view of it, just what the Gonnans mean by Cogni- 
tiontheory {Erkenntnmtheorie),'nothing more, nothing 
less ? .The answer to this question wiU, I hope, clear 
up any remaining obscurity which may possibly be 
still left hanging about my conception of philosophy. 
The answer depends upon bringing into connection, 
.and confronting one with the other, what has now 
been said on the relation of philosophy to psycho¬ 
logy, and what was said in the former section of thg 
Chapter oh its relation to the other sciences, and 
especially to the notion of Existence. 

The German Cognitiontheory is a child of Kant¬ 
ianism, and it has not outgro^vn its parent. Phi- 
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losophy, in my view of it, is more than Cognition- 
theory, inasmuch as it contains in the phenomena of 
Reflection, round which it centers, the answer to the Spauirdition 

’ ^ ^ * to i^ycbologj^. 

question, What existence itself is. It is not only a 
tiieory of knowledge, but a theory of existence also. 

Under all doctrines, opinions, theories, there lie, 
perhaps tacitly, assumptions; and these are usually 
to be traced to, or at least when traced arc found in 
the form of, distinctions. People distinguish this 
from that^ and then put the question, Do you mean 
this or that? assuming that you must mean either 
one or else the other. Their assumption is a dis¬ 
tinction which appears to them undeniable. Now 
CogTiitionthcory proceeds on the distinction between 
knowledge and existence assumed as an ultimate one; 
and thereupon a cognition-principle {Erkenntniss- 
princip) is opposed to a real-principle {Realprincip). 

Thus, (by way of example), Ilerbart reproaches 
Fichte with “the fallacy of transforming the Ego, 
which he was justified in using only as cognition- 
principle, into a real-principle.”^ 

Now there is a great deal of truth in this distinc¬ 
tion, but there is also so much error, or to say the 
least indistinctness, that it cannot be used as the 
basis of philosophy; that is to say, the German Cog- 
nitionthcory, which is founded on it, is not phi¬ 
losophy in its length and breadth. We want to know 
first what a Real-principle is, and what constitutes its 
distinction from a Cognition-principle; we want first 
fo know, as Mr. Matthew Arnold has well urged, and 
to use his own words, “we want first to know what 
being is.”^ The distinction can be ultimate only if 

^ AUgemsino Metaphysik, § 98. Weiko, VoL III. p. 278. 

‘ God and the Bible, Ch. IL p. 72. 
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*• each member of it i&per se mium; i.e., immediately 
known and incapable of further explanation. 
toPsj'cIoio^" contention is, that this is not the case; 

but that the meaning of both terms is given only in 
and by reflection. Thus the facts of reflection over¬ 
rule the distinction between knowledge and existence, 
cognition-principle and real-principle, as an ultimate 
one; those facts give rise to it, and they alone can 
interpret and explain it. The important fact is, that 
in reflection knowledge and existence are miit(id, not 
septirated. The term cognitimthory assumes that 
they may be separated and treated apart. The tnie 
cognitiontheory is a reflection theory; that is the 
step forward which philosophy has made since Kant, 
and chiefly through him. Greater defijiiteness and 
deeper insight into cognitiontheory is attained; re¬ 
flection is its principle, and the facts of reflection 
nonin farrago libelli. 

The natuixi, analysis, or whatness of a thing is a 
real-principle, to use the German phrase, as much as 
a cognition-principle; and this is given in reflection; 
me is percipi There is a double-aspccted source of 
knowledge and of fact, a common source to the two 
streams, as it were, of investigation and the history 
investigated. Knowledge and fact are not separate 
ah initio. It is of course important to k(;ep them 
separate in scientific investigations. It is in philo¬ 
sophy that their original union is apparent, and it is 
the business of philosophy to insist upon this. 

The facts of reflection, then, overruling the dis¬ 
tinction of cognition-principle and real-principle as an 
ultimate one, replace it by another, or rather remove 
it to a subordinate position, as belonging to history 
and genesis, not to nature and analysis. Conditiones 
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cogimcendi^ cenditimes existmdif—ikd^ is the shape in 
which the older forms now appear. 

The nature, analysis, or whatness of anything is 
double, subjective and objective. This belongs to 
reflection and to philosophy. The .genesis or his¬ 
tory of anything is, not double, but of two separ¬ 
able kinds; there is the history of the thing itself, 
and the history of our knowledge of the thing; its 
conditions of existing, and the conditions of our 
knowitig it to exist. And this distinction between 
Nature and History is the link between the philo¬ 
sophical analysis of nature, given*by reflection, and 
the scientific enquiries into (1) the conditions of 
things and events existing and occurring, and into 
(2) the conditions of our having knowledge of things 
and events, the ordo ac connexio ideamm^ which is 
psychology. 

Metaphysic (which is the analytic part of phi¬ 
losophy) and psychology have, in one sense, the same 
object-matter, states of consciousness, but treat it in 
quite diflferent ways. Psychology is a science, sub¬ 
ordinate to metaphysic which is philosophy. Her- 
bart’s name must never be forgotten, when this doc¬ 
trine is in question. The particular way, indeed, in 
which he drew the line between them, I cannot but 
think erroneous. But the relation in which they 
stand to each other, as a more and a less general 
method of treating the same phcjnomena, he was the 
first to dwell on, explain, and enforce. “ The whole 
series of Experience-forms omthe investiyated twice over 
(doppelt); metaphysically and psychologically. Both in¬ 
vestigations must lie side by side, and be compared 
together long enough for every one to see their com¬ 
plete difference so plainly as never to be in danger 
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of confusing them again.Psychology has to do (in 
my opinion) ^vith the genesis and history of states 
fopfjchok!^'* consciousness in particular organisms; metaphysic 
has to do with the analysis of states of consciousness 
in connection wiitli their objects; the objective aspect, 
as a whole, being summed up in the word Existence. 

The meaning of the term exuience is at the root 
of all philosophical discussion; and more prominently 
so since Kant. But precisely here it was that Kant 
was defe'’.tive. He did not see tliat existence ♦'Was a 
reflective perception; he saw that it was not an 
inherent quality or attribute; but he thought that 
the notion of anything’s existing was a positing^ a 
Setzung, of the mind. “ Existence [Eein) is plainly 
no real ])redicate, i. e., conception of something which 
can come on, additionally, to the concurption of a 
thing. It is merely the positing {Position) of a thing 
or of certain determinations by themselves.”^ 

This notion of existence being a positing^ which 
does not necessarily exclude, but at the sjime time 
does not distinctly admit, reflective percej)tion,—this 
notion was taken up by Eiclite, and its vagueness 
determined in the Idealistic sens'. The Ego was 
made to posit, that is, to jtroduce, what it really per¬ 
ceived. J’ositiiig is an action pure and simple; reflec¬ 
tion also is an action, but the action is perception 
an object is involved equally independent >vith the 
Subject. This balance of equal independence, mutual 
interdependence, was destroyed by Fichte. Existence 
fell wholly on the side of the Subject, the Ego, which 
was pure agency. 

^ Allgem. Metaph. Werke, Vol. III. p. 258. 

® Kritik d. E. V. p. 439: Hartonetein, 1853. From the famous 
hundred dollars ])asBage. 
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This shows us, too, how the most opposite theories 
come out of Kantianism. Take Kant’s positing, and 
make the balance indine to the objective side, the 
thing posited, and you have an objective existent,— 
something there to be perceived. The fact that the 
thing is there, apart from what it is, is Herbart’s 
interpretation of limits positing; upon this he bases 
his philosophy; and for this reason only he calls 
himself a Kantian.^ But to take this alternative is 
to take, along with it, what Kant was quitting, what 
lay behind him, what the philosophical world, before 
Kant, was familiar with, namely, th& supposed abso¬ 
lute character of objective existence. 

But it is in the balance itself that, not only the 
relativity of existence, but also its true explanation 
and analysis, consist. Let it once fall on either side, 
and two things are the result; first, you have an 
Absolute Existence, whether absolute as subject or 
absolute as object, and secondly, you have the ques¬ 
tion, what their existence means, to solve over again; 
that is, you have to rediscover the relativity, the 
esse=::percipi, of existence. In other Avords, the 
point of view of reflective perception is the only final 
one, however unlike its solution may be to what wo 
expected, in answer to the question which wc ima¬ 
gined ourselves to be asking. The answer which we 
get from reflection not only is, but also shows why it 
is, the final one. 

The Germans, then, have not carried' out their 
cognitiontheory to its full limits, have not given it 
its legitimate development. Yet how forcibly are 
we again struck with the contrast which their treat- 

' Allgem. Metaph. Werke, Vol, III. pp. 66. 117. 167. And 
many other passages. 
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^“j|' ment of the question presents to that which is usual 
in this country. They treat philosophical questions 

philosophical; they have not that profound horror 
of the theoretical, which is the too common charac¬ 
teristic of Englishmen. And this leads me to remark, 
in conclusion of the present section of the subject, 
the very different reaction which the larger and the 
narrower methods of philosophising respectively exer¬ 
cise on their disciples. 

The practical result of the larger view nf the 
scope of philosophy, and of the discussions raised by 
the introduction of the Cartesian moment of self- 
consciousness into philosophy, both before and after 
Kant, has been to render philosophy more searchingly 
analytic. Hardly any analysis of conscious states 
pure and simple is to be found in English writers; 
whose strength is expended either on the physio¬ 
logical and physical conditions of those states, or on 
their sequences in consciousness itself under the title 
of laws of Association. In German writers, on the 
other hand, analysis of this kind is very frequent 
and very excellent. They map the country before 
exploring it in detail. The works oi' Leibniz, and 
especially of Wolff, are storehouses of distinctions; 
Kant analyses and analyses again, first from one 
point of view, then from another, making each new 
analysis throw light bn former ones.^ If of Hegel’s 
great system not one stone should remain upon 
. another, his all-penetrating all-comprehending ana¬ 
lyses will for ever remain as instructive and as stimu¬ 
lating to the mental powers, as are those of Plato 
and those of Aristotle, whose systems have long 
ceased to find disciples. 

Far be it from me to depreciate the powers or the 
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achievements of my countrymen. I glory in Bentham, 
in Locke, in Hobbes, in Bacon; I glory in William of 
Ockham and all his train; 

“ TkofTsTest vunoh¥ "Kv/iomf M 
ram ei>a^a rM Kosfistr” 

But yet is there a more excellent way; and we 
shall not merge our individuality by forming an 
alliance, nor need we strike our colours in setting 
sail upon a broader stream. A greater and more 
comprehemive philosophy can arise in the line of Locke 
t/uin can ever arise in the line of Leibhiz; but only on 
the condition of replacing our narrow psychological 
horizon by an horizon of true philosophical range. 

This being done, our psychological and scientific 
method is at least as necessary to the soundness, as 
the philosophical to the comprehensiveness, of a 
complete philosophy. 

Brieflly, then, to resume the position at which we 
have now arrived, we may define Philosophy, in con¬ 
tradistinction to Psychological Science, as the ulti¬ 
mate analysis of states of consciousness in connection 
with their objective aspects, abstracting from their 
conditions in the organism; and in contradistinction 
to Science in gentTal, as the subjective analysis of 
the ultimate notions of the Sciences, In both alike 
it has the three characteristiefs of being ultinmte, 
subjective, and analytic. The first characteristic, 
ultimate^ belongs to philosophy ex hypotheai. That is 
to say, only such enfjuiries as are ultimate, which 
stand nearest to and endeavour to penetrate farther 
into the unknown, the “dark foundations” of being, 
do we set apart as search and not as science. The 
second, subjective^ rests on a simple fact of experience, 
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the apparent reduplication of objects in subjectivity; 
consciousness being like light, which reveals itself 
toP»ychoio^ and the object at once; the object itself and the 
object seen being one. The third, analytic^ is deter¬ 
mined by the process of Reflection being made the 
principle of the method pursued. But this third 
characteristic is open to the doubt, whether it entirely 
exhausts the possibilities of philosophy; whether it 
does not restrict philosophy to too narrow a field; 
whether philosophy itself may not be synthetic also. 
It is clear that philosophy, being subjective and ulti¬ 
mate, must be reflective, and therefore analytic of its 
object-matter; the question is, whether it is analytic 
only. 


§ 8 . 

The Oonstrac- 
tive Branch of 
Philosophy. 


§ 3. The question just raised, whether philosophy 
is more than merely analytical, brings us for the first 
time into serious contact with the claims and preten¬ 
sions of Ontology. The ontological question may be 
variously stated. Is it possible to transcend the dis¬ 
tinction between the subjective and objective aspects, 
resolving ^them into something which is neither of 
them actually, and yet which is both of them poten¬ 
tially ? Or again, Is it possible to exhibit the genesis 
of the two aspects, if not from a common source, yet 
of either of them from the other? Or again, Can we 
hope to assign a reason why there should be con¬ 
sciousness and existence at all, or why there should 
be consciousness and existence only? 

These are statements of what is properly and 
strictly the problem of Ontology. An ontological 
system is one which professes to furnish and demon- 
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strate an affirmative answer to any one of these ques- 
tions. But if we look at the various systems of ~ 
philosophy which are 83mthetic and constructive as 
well as analytic, we shall see that they envisage these Ph'iwwphy. 
questions with very varying degrees-of distinctness; 
and that, even where they envisage the questions 
distinctly, they yet contain much which, though pro¬ 
fessedly constructive and not analytic, still does not 
go beyond the ultimate duality of subjective and 
objecttve aspects, distinct but inseparable, given by 
reflection. Let us enumerate thfi explanations, the 
ultimate construetive principles, given by some of 
these systems. Such constructive principles are; 

The Very One, to aurosK, of Neo-Platonism, 

The Triune God, of Christian Theology, 

Leibniz' Monad of Monads, 

Spinoza’s Infinite Substance consisting of In¬ 
finite Attributes, 

Schelling’s Absolute Identity of Subject and 
Object, 

Hegel’s Identification of Contradictories, 

Schopenhauer’s Will as Thing-in-itself, 

Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Unknowable. 

These are all })roduced as solutions in constructive 
philosophical speculations, widely difierent from each- 
other as they are in other respects; for instance, in 
respect of how much, in detail, the several systems 
they belong to profess to have achieved; or again, 
from a theological point of view. One and all, they 
go to the very limit of the human tether; they em¬ 
brace everything. Even Mr. Spencer’s system, which 
knows that nothing can be known of the dark founda¬ 
tions, is unlimited knowledge in respect of range. It 
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knows BO far, and all beyond is known to be unknow- 
able. Hegel’s system, on the other hand, knows so 
tive knows that all beyond is knowable too, for 

i*hiioBophy. its inmost source of being is known. 

It is very.difficult to pronounce whether the 
authors of systems such as these supposse themselves 
to have transcended the duality of subject and object, 
for they imagine something as transcending it, and 
by this very act of imagining make subjective that 
transcendent something. The trutli is, that they have 
not grasped, or at least have not stated, in all its 
bearings, this ['ropcrty of Reflection, namely, that all 
its objects are subjective as well as objective; either 
they have not repeated often enough the process of 
reflecting again on their own proceeding, or else 
they have not thought it worth whije to explain the 
rationale of it to their readers. At the same time 
they all of them go, as remarked above, to the very 
end of the matter. 

We see, then, two things; (1) Constructive systems 
have busied mankind in all ages; (2) the ontological 
part has not been clearly marked out from th(i re¬ 
maining parts of those systems, and thus Ontology 
has not been distinguished from a jK^ssibly legitimate 
philosophical construction. 

The necessity for leaving a place open for philo¬ 
sophical construction, distinguished from Ontology, 
is,shown by the facts of Reflection. Consciousness 
(I mean always as it exists in an individual) stands 
as it were at a point in space, an infinite space, which 
is Existence. But consciousness is as infinite as the 
space. Otherwise, how could it imagine the space as 
infinite? Again, consciousness is endowed with facul¬ 
ties as it is called, that is, works in certain deteniii- 
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nate modes; noW everything determinate is limited 
by its determination,—there may be other modes 
which are to this consciousness indeterminate, and 
in that sense unknown. The world as given by our 
determinate modes of consciousness is,to us the actual 
world in which we live. The world as it would be 
given by other modes is indeterminate existence, 
indeterminate to lis but determinate to those other 
modes of consciousness, being their actual world. 
There 48 then, beside our determinate world, a world 
indeterminate to us, ])ut possible if there should be 
other modes of consciousness than ours, that is, pos¬ 
sible to our thought since we imagine its condition, 
and actual to those other modes, if they are actually 
existing. It is this possible and to us indeterminate 
world which is the field of constructive philosophy 
as distinguished from analytic philosophy on the one 
hand and from Ontology on the other. It is a world 
included within the grasp of Reflection, but excluded 
from that of Direct Consciousness. 

The constructive branch of philosophy, then, 
having this field assigned to it by the method of 
Reflection, is not only one which has been pursued 
by philosophers, but it is a necessary and legitimate 
branch of enquiry. The direction in which its pro¬ 
blems and their solutions (if any) will lie, and the 
point of its connection with the analytic branch, are 
evident. How much it will contain, what answers 
arc possible to its questions, and even the particular 
. shape of these questions, are points which need not 
here be dwelt on. One thing however is too im¬ 
portant to be passed over. The constructive branch 
of philosophy cannot be pursued except in connec¬ 
tion with the analytic branch. Otherwise it would 
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not be philosophy at all,—for it would not be sub- 
jective and it would not be ultimate. But it does 
tiw BnmSf necessarily follow that its problems must take an 
Philosophy, oiitological shape, that philosophers should propose to 
transcend the distinction of subjective and objective 
aspects, and to define the supposed underlying Unity. 
We have got two analyses, a subjective and an ob¬ 
jective, to combine. The elemeilts given by these 
analyses may be hypothetically constructed and rccon- 
strucUid ill various ways. Again, the modes €>f con¬ 
sciousness known to us are not all that are possible; 
there may be conscious beings \vith senses, emotions, 
and intellectual endowments, widely different from, 
as well as more numerous and more powerful th.an, 
our oAvn. There is a vast field of the unknown to 
traverse, and all this field lies, with all its possibili¬ 
ties, before the constructive branch of philosophy. 
Science is of the world as our human modes of con¬ 
sciousness reveal it to us; it is a knowledge of the 
laws of objective existence as that existence appears 
to man; it is the history of the universe expressed 
in general terms, in concepts not in percepts. Still 
it does not transcend what has or what may have 
happened, what can happen or will happen, as con¬ 
ceivable by ourselves. But a Fourth Dimension of 
metaphysical or unfigured Space is a problem of a)n- 
structive philosophy. It is an object not unknow¬ 
able, but unknown; we know the sort of thing it 
must be, at the same time as wc know that we cannot 
construe the notion of it to ourselves, or bring it into 
harmony with our actual space of three dimensions, 
which seems to include all possible directions of 
spatial extension. 

Or we may state the position of the constructive 
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branch of philosophy as follows. There cannot be 
anything, beyond existence, that is not existence; it 
is u contradiction in terms ; or, there cannot be an 
existence that has not a subjective aspect, for to he is 
to have a subjective aspect, in some consciousness or 
other. But there may be existences, or existent 
worlds, very different from that one which is the 
world of our consciousness; and we may imagine 
such worlds, analogous to our own, by supposing 
changes in regard to the ultimate elements of our 
own subjective analysis, which maj* be done either 
by the hypothesis of different but analogous Feel¬ 
ings, or by that of a different combination of the sub¬ 
jective elements themselves. There would thus be 
new worlds for new conscious beings. And our own 
world would appear as one of a series or group of 
analogous worlds, yet without in any way transcend¬ 
ing phenomenal existence, or the duality of subjec¬ 
tive and objective aspects, distinct bu,t inseparable. 
Wo may farther suppose this series or group gradu¬ 
ated so as to consist of members infinitesimally dif¬ 
ferent from each other, yet none of which would be 
actual to any conscious beings but its own, however 
near it stood to thosJi most like it in the group. And 
this whole hypothetical group of phenomenal worlds 
would be the field of the constructive branch of philo¬ 
sophy. 

Again we may say, that the problems of the con¬ 
structive branch of philosophy will include, but possi- 
bly by giving them quite different shapes from what 
they have hitherto appeared under, the old questions 
of God, and Immortality; and generally of the Why^ 
the Whence, and the WUtiiet', as distinguislied from the 
What and the Ilow, of our actual world. I exclude 
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tive Branch of 
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the question of Freedom, that appearing to me to be 
not a problem, but a puzzle which is within the com¬ 
petence of the analytic branch; though it is not im¬ 
possible that further light should be thrown upon it 
from the constructive. But if we take our actual 
world as a whole, limited by the worlds of the hypo¬ 
thetical group, then the flow of our actual world 
becomes a question of its coimec^tion with those 
worlds, and consequently a question for the construc¬ 
tive branch of philosophy. '' 

Whatever light might be thrown upon the nature 
of our own world by im.aginations directed to the 
hypothetical group, the insight gained would not be 
science; no laws of our own world would be thereby 
discovered or proved; for the hypotheses would not 
be verifiable. Still there might be an advantage to 
science in suggestions which might be thus afforded 
for framing other scientific hypotheses relating to 
our own w'orld, hypotheses which themselves, when 
framed, would be capable of verification and therefore 
scientific. For instance, but by way of illustration 
merely, the hypothesis of an universal Ether is a 
scientific hjq)othesi8, capable of verification by means 
of its consequences; but it is also an hypothesis which 
wc may easily imagine to have been suggested, in the 
first instance, by speculations on hypofrietical worlds 
or their relations to our own. And supposing that 
to have been the case, we should then have an in¬ 
stance of what I intend by saying that hyptheses in 
philosophy, not themselves verifiable, may conceivably 
suggest hypotheses in science which are or may be¬ 
come so. Here is the link which connects the con¬ 
structive branch of philosophy with science in its 
strict signification; and it is clear I think that, though 
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indirect, it is still not to be altogether disregarded, 
even from a scientific point of view. ^ 

Widely different however from what is here in- 
tended as the constructive branch of philosophy are 
theories which bear a similar ndation'to some parti¬ 
cular branch of science; such theories as for instance 
that of Herr G. Th. Fechner in \mZendmmta (1851), 
to the effect that the whole universe is animated, and 
every sun and planet a being endowed with an indi¬ 
vidual life and consciousness; or that put forward in 
The Umem Universe (1875), which maintains the 
existence of an infinite series of worlds composed of 
finer matter than that out of which the visible - uni¬ 
verse is framed. One is a physiologist’s, the other a 
physicist’s, imagination. Such theories belong to a 
constructive branch, not of philosophy, but of science. 

They build an extension, or they remodel the struc¬ 
ture, of the physical world as we sec it and km^w it; 
but they build or reinodel with the old stones, or with 
new ones ofsimiliar quality. J’hilosopliy in remodel¬ 
ling would transmute the very substance of the stones 
us it were into diamond or opal. I am vr^ry far from 
denying the value of such scientific speculations; I 
welcome and applaud them. At the same time it is 
necessary to keep them distinct from analogous ima- 
ginations\ of philosophy in its constructive branch; 
and, above all, not to use them as supports of a ready¬ 
made theology, which is thereby made to sit in the 
chair of philosophy. 

It is at this point that I find myself oppose<l to 
those who hold the fourth of the views concerning 
philosophy enumerated at the outset, a view recently 
and very powerfully advocated by Mr. Lewes. The 
field which I have vindicated as belonging to a legiti- 
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mate branch of philosophy, the constructive branch, 
7 ^ is, if I mistake not, that described by Mr. Lewes as 
tiveBraffS TCgion of “thc supra-scnsiblc” and “the metempi- 
PhiioBophy. ricaV’ and excluded, in the character of an “unex¬ 
plored remainder,” not only from science but also 
from philosophy.^ At the last of the places cited, 
Mr. Lewes mentions two senses of the word Object. 
“We apply the term Object to thc Not-self. This 
Not-self may be either the objective aspect of the 
world felt and thought, of the External id actual 
and virtual relaticm to Sentience; or the universe of 
existence, conceived in its totality, including that 
smaller section of it which is grouped by a Subject.” 
And then, speaking of the “ Universe considered as 
the totality of Existence,” under this aspect he says, 
“ the Object is not the other side of the Subject) but 
the larger circle which includes it.” 

On this I would ask,—This interspace between 
the including and included circles,—what is it? Is 
it knowable or unknowable? If unknowable, how 

do we know that it exists? If knowable at all, whv 

* *’ 

not included in philosophy ? 

There is one way of undci'standing the expression 
“larger circle,” in which it does not conflict with thc 
expression “ other side,” here contrasted with it 
Namely, when the universe considered as the totality 
of existence is distinguished into its two aspects, the 
Object and the Subject, this double-aspected Whole 
. may be taken as the larger drde including either of 
the two aspects, since it includes both Object and 
Subject; but then this same double-aspected Whole 
is also, in the present act of reflection, the Object of 

^ Frobloins of Life and Mind, Vol. L pp. 39-46. 177. 189. 
194-!). 
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our imagination; it is the oiker side of our subject. 
Keflection continually distinguishes, equates, and 
combines, the two aspects. And in this sense the 
universe, the totality of existence, is the object of 
philosophy, being the object of Reflection. It is 
from the point of view of direct consciousness that 
the universe is not the other side of the Subject, bnt 
the larger circle which includes it, since it includes, 
in Mr. Lewes’ words, “that smaller section of it which 
is groifped by a Subject.” 

There is then, according to Mr. tewes, and from 
the direct consciousness point of view, an objective 
existence which has no subjective counterpart, is not 
“ grouped by a Subject.” This part of existence I 
understand Mr. Lewes to exclude from philosoj)hy 
under the names “ supra-sensible” and “ metempi- 
rical.” “ I am flxr from implying,” says Mr. Lewes, 
“ that a Supra-scnsible docs not exist. T only affirm 
that it does not exist for ns as an object of positive 
knowledge, though forced upon us as a negative con¬ 
ception.” ^ He would “ divide the field of Speculation 
into the Sensible World, the Extra-sensible World, 
and the Supra-sensible World; a division correspond¬ 
ing with our previous distribution of positive, specu¬ 
lative, and metempirical.”^ And after speaking at 
length of the two first of these, as comprising all 
that is aca*s8ible to experience, and consequently all 
that is admissible in science, he proceeds: “ There is, 
however, a third division claimed by Theology and 
Metempirics, the region of the Supra-sensible, or 
Metempirical, which is closed indeed against the Me¬ 
thod of Science, but is open to Faith and Intellectual 
Intuition.”® 


Book I. 
Cm. I. 
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8 Vol. I. p. 253. 3 Yol. I. p 264. 
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I on the other hand, from the reflection point of 
view, would include this region in philosophy, though 
excluding it from science; not because it is “open 
to faith and intellectual intuition,” but because it is 
embraced by reflection. Unless it were embraced 
by reflection, I do not see how it could be examined 
at all, even to be rejected. To examine it at all is to 
in'*.lude it in philosophy; the examination may result 
in its exclusion from science, but not in its exclusion 
from philosophy, for that would stultify the'exami¬ 
nation itself. Within philosophy, accordingly, I 
would assign this region a place as its constructive 
branch, making this branch of philosophy wholly 
dependent upon the results of the analytical branch. 
To include it in philosophy, at least as a possible 
branch, is to give a meaning to Wolff’s definition of 
philosophy, “ scientia posdbilium qiiatenus esse pos- 
sunV* ^ To exclude it is to leave unattempted the very 
questions which most torment us, and for the hope 
of solving which in great measure philosophy itself 
is undertaken. Indeed for most people, philosophy 
means the constructive branch, means the solution 
of the questions, Why, Whence, Wlather, of Exists 
ence, and iiieans nothing else. The purely analytical 
branch of philosophy has for most people no interest 
and no significance. 

Tlie exclusion of what Mr. Lewes calls the supra- 
sensible and metempirical from philosophy, the re¬ 
jection of a constructive by the side of the analytical 
branch, is tantamount to reducing the object-matter 
of philosophy to the dimensions of the object-matter 
of science; a reduction of field which is in conflict 
with the larger method of philosophy, the method of 


^ Logica. Disc. Pnelim. § 29. 
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reflection, as compared with that of science. The 
larger method requires and involves a larger field or j;;;' 
object-matter. Mr. Lewes is therefore quite con- 
sistent with himself in reducing the method of philo- 
Sophy to the method of science, as ^ell as reducing 
the dimensions of its field. “ It is towards the trans¬ 
formation of Metaphysics by reduction to the Method 
of Science that these pages tend.” ^ The solution of 
metaphysical problems by the method of science— 
this is*what I take to be the purpose of philosophy, 
according to Mr. Lewes; and phildsophy wth him, 
so far as it differs from science at all, must mean the 
analysis which effects the reduction of philosophical 
to scientific problems, by reducing the method of 
philosophising to the method of science, and thus 
prepares their final scientific solution. 

This is why I described Mr. Lewes as placing the 
function distinctive of philosophy from science in the 
negative task which it performed, of disproving and 
banishing ontological entities. If this appears an 
inadequate description, as Mr. Main has urged against 
me that it is,^ I think it is only from its unavoidable 
brevity that it appears so. I certainly had no inten¬ 
tion of denying that Mr. Lewes’ treatment of the 
ultimate generalisations of the sciences included “ re¬ 
interpretation and analysisI do not see how they 
could be treated at all without doing so; nor yet 
that Mr. Lewes aimed at reducing them to “ terms 
of Feeling.” 

The one difference, 1 apprehend, which is the 
source of the rest, between Mr. Lewes and myself, is 

^ Problems, &c. Vol. L p. 5. And see the whole of the Intio* 
ductionjwMS^. 

^ In Mind, Ko. II. p. 292. 
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no small one. It relates to the method or methods 
of philosophy and science;—has or has not philo- 
dJjfcS sophy a peculiar method, based on the principle of 
PhdoBophy, Keflection? The answer to this question determines 
its distinctive characteristic with respect to science, 
and the range of object-matter proper to each. The 
facts of Reflection, as I contend, make the method 
of philosophy what it is, and inevitably render its 
object-matter larger than the object-matter of science. 
Of course 1 do not deny that reflection enters into 
the special scieners and into psychology; they could 
hardly have been constituted without it. A glance 
at the two former sections of the Chapter 'will show 
this. Reflection is the common thread running 
through all, and connecting them with philosophy. 
But philosophy elevates this common thread of reflec¬ 
tion into a method; and it is its method founded on 
reflection that at once distinguishes philosophy from 
the sciences and gives it a larger field. Nor do I see, 
on the opposite view of the method taken by Mr. 
Lewes, and on the consequent exclusion from philo¬ 
sophy of the supra sensible, of that pnrt of existence 
outside of ‘‘the smaller section of it which is grouped 
by a Subject,” how philosophy can logically advance 
a claim to be a doctrine concerning existence as a 
whole, or can make, as Mr. Lewes nevertheless does,^ 
any statement about “ the Absolute.” 

But the distinction between the two branches of 
. philosophy now indicated and I hope justified, the 
analytical and the constructive, is practically most 
important. It is mainly for want of such a distinc¬ 
tion that those of the above-named constructive sys¬ 
tems which oifered a positive solution have failed to 
^ Pioblems, &c. Vol. II. p. 603. 
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recommend themselves. For they aimed at giving 
an explanation of the universe which should contain — 
its analysis and genesis at in a single principle. 

They attempted too much, and for that very reason f^iosophy, 
they performed too little. Consider it thus. An 
analysis of the actual world ^ving us a cause of pos: 
sible worlds,^how insufficient must any such cause 
be. How narrow a conception, called in to explam 
how vast a problem! 

W6 must, then, distinguish two legitimate branches 
of philosophy, the analytic and the cbnstructive. But 
the analytic branch has already been provided with a 
name; it is that which I at least have always spoken 
of by the name of Metaphtsio. The constructive 
branch may remain at present undesignated. The 
kind of problems which will be attempted in it is as 
yet too undetermined. Indeed it has never hither¬ 
to, so far as I know, been distinguished as a legiti¬ 
mate branch of philosophy, as separate from the 
analytic branch which is Mctaphysic, and at the same 
time cleared and clarified from the pretensions of 
Ontology, which have been mixed up with it into an 
undistinguished total. And this is my point of dif¬ 
ference from the third of the opinions about philo¬ 
sophy, enumerated at starting, that of the Absolutists. 

Still less has this new constructive branch been fol¬ 
lowed with any distinct consciousness of its sco{)e 
and of the means at its disposal. Nor do' I mean, 
in the present Chapter at least, to make any preten¬ 
sions on its behalf, either as to the soundness of the 
methods possible to it, or as to the results which may 
be expected from them. All I say is, that theoreti¬ 
cally a legitimate place is open for it in the whole 
of philosophy; that philosophy has such a branch, 
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clearly distinguishable from Science on the one side 
and from Metaphysic on the other. And we can see 
SeBrSchrf already, in a very general \^ay, what sort of a con- 
PuioMphy, tent it will have. It will consist in the combination 
of an hypothetical psychology with Motaphysic. It 
will be hypothetical psychology, psychology carried 
up into more general regions, because it can only 
ad.'ance by assuming consciousness to be separable 
from its objects and conditioned by its organism, 
whatever that organism may be. It cannot, like the 
analytic branch, begin with the objective aspect, but 
must begin with the subjective, as the only one which 
is known to it. This it does in making the above- 
mentioned hypothesis of changes in regard to the 
ultimate elements of our own subjective analysis. 
And it ends with the objective aspects corresponding 
to this new begmning. That is to say, its method is 
that which we have seen is the method of psychology 
proper. Its aim is to put the objective aspect, a new 
hypothetical world, to the hypothetical subjective 
aspect with which it begins. It is thus closely con¬ 
nected with what is the great problem, as yet totally 
unsolved,^ of scientific psychology, namely, What is 
the mode of connection between consciousness and 
its organism; or, in what way is it conditioned by its 
organism ? We know at present nothing more than 
the mere fact of the dependence. 

The constructive branch of philosophy is accord- 
, ingly to be regarded as a philosophised psychology, 
or the return of Metaphysic upon psychology. The 
most abstruse problem of psychology is the starting- 
point of the constructive branch of philosophy. Yet 

^ Mr. Lewes takes a wholly diffetent new, which I cannot in 
this place discuss. 
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the constructive branch is not a higher branch of 
philosophy than the analytic. This Ontology pro- — 
fessed to be. But it is clear that, however large and 
sweeping we may suppose the constructive branch to ***»U(»wphy. 
be, as it has now been sketched, stiU it is and must 
always be impossible for it to transcend the ultimate 
distinction of subjective and objective aspects, or to 
resolve these into a higher unity; for this would be 
to overpass the very limits, to abolish the very dis¬ 
tinction, to the establishment of which it owes its own 
existence as a branch of philosophy. Above and 
beyond all other branches of knowledge is that sub¬ 
jective method whose last word is Analysis. 

I shall have occasion in future chapters to criti¬ 
cise ontological and absolutist systems belonging to 
the third of my live classes of philosophies. But the 
second class, Comtian Positivism, which claims to be 
(1) philosophy, (2) subjective philosophy, and (3) to 
reject metaphysic altogether, requires a few words of 
criticism in the present place, before dismissing it 
from further consideration, along with what I have 
called English Positivism, as not coming up to the 
notion of philosophy at all. 

“Comte’s philosophical position,” writes one of 
the very ablest ol’ his English disciples,^ “ may be 
summed up in these two sentences: 

1 . He attempted a Synthesis of scientific con¬ 

ceptions. 

2 . That Synthesis was mhjectimy and not ob¬ 

jective. 

It discarded, that is to say, all attempts to stand 
outside the universe, to regard it as a whole, and to 

^ I)r. J. H. Bridges in FortnighilyRevievf,3u'a9 1877. VoLXXI. 

N.B. p. 853. Foolution and PoHtivim. 
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explain it. The unifying influence, that which made 
” it a synthesis, was the recognition of Man as the 
Sb fcich'S central object; of the study of social and moral phe- 
Phiiosopiy. nomena as the central science, to which the rest were 
subsidiary.’’ ^ 

It will be seen at once that this sense of the term 
suljective is not that which I have contended for in 
this Chapter; the distinction between o^ective and 
subjective not being drawn from the point of view of 
Reflection. The recognition of Man as the dcntral 
object, and the study of social and moral phenomena 
as the central science, do not make this philosophy 
subjective in any other sense than psychology is sub¬ 
jective. The arguments which weigh against the 
claims of psychology to count as philosophy are 
equally weighty against the claims of this philosophy 
to do so. Sidjective means to the Comtist nothing 
more than practical^ or practically advisable; being 
central in a philosophy in which everything is re¬ 
ferred to the needs and the powers of Man. 

Of course it is not surprising that, from this prac¬ 
tical point of view, metaphysic should be wholly dis¬ 
carded. Still there is an equal misconception as to 
what metaj)hysic is, allied to that as to what sub¬ 
jectivity is, which it is important to notice. For 
the Comtist mind will often be found to be most 
thoroughly metaphysical in the true and, to me, lau¬ 
datory sense of that term. The term metaphysical by 
Jio means suggests to the Comtist subjective analysis; 
it denotes the very opposite, namely, the adoption of 
unanalysed entities as scientific explanations of pheno¬ 
mena. Thus in the concluding part of Dr. Bridges’ 
article just quoted,^ we find him setting down the 

^ FortnighUy BmeWf July 1877, Vol. XXII. n.s. p. 91. 
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two fluids in electricity, phlogiston in chemistry, and 
caloric in thermology^ as unverifiable conjectures jjp 

evolved by a metaphysical stage of thought. But, bSSoJ 

right or wrong, warrantable or unwarrantable, con- wuMophyj 
jectiires of this kind have nothing metaphysical about 
them in the true sense Of the term. Ontological their 
character may bej but it is the very purpose and 
business of metaphysic to analyse and resolve such 
entities whenever they come forward in philosophical 
inattef, and of thought akin to metaphysic to do so 
whenever they come forward in Mientific matter. 

Analysis is the business of inetaphysic, and of all its 
congeners. 


One word in conclusion as to the permanent 
motives for philosophisirlg. Science has its existence 
and development assured to it by the various utilities 
which it procures, as well as by the satisfaction which 
it aflbrds to the deep-rooted passion for pure know¬ 
ledge. Philosophy has this latter guarantee in 
common with science, but the utilities which it 
procures are not so obviously and inevitably mani¬ 
fest. They are nevertheless equally real and equally 
necessary, that is to say, depend solely on philosophy 
as much as the others depend solely on science. They 
belong to the moral more than to the physical world. 
All the moral sciences, the sciences of Life and 
Manners, depend upon philosophical analysis in the 
last resort; the philosophies of Religion, of Morals, 
of History, of Law, of jEsthetics, seek the definitions, 
the divisions, and sub-divisions, of their object-matter 
in the distinctions Which general subjective analysis 
alone supplies. The history of the development of 
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Religion, of Morals, of Civilisation, of Law, of Art, 
is not enough. Tracing their gradual changes from 
earlier to a later mode of existence does not tell 
Philosophy, jjqj. tljgy are now. 

At every stage* which they traverse or attain, their 
condition at that stage requires analysis, that we may 
know what it is that they have been, what it is that 
they have become. Psychology cannot explain 
Sh^spere, nor analyse the Fourth Gospel. We 
want another analysis, not to supersede but to com¬ 
plete the psychok'gical. We want an Organon for 
the Litej'oe Uumaniores. The only Organon which 
is at once sufficiently subtil for this purpose, and 
sufficiently comprehensive to embrace science as well 
as literature, is that which is offered by philosophical 
analysis,—as yet indeed in its infancy, but it is the 
infancy of a giant. These are motives which must 
act with increasing force as intelligence expands and 
strengthens; and on their permanence depends the 
permanence of philosophy. 

There arc yet motives of another kind which 
concur to the maintenance of philosophy. The pro¬ 
blems of the constructive branch of philosophy suppose 
the solutions of some at least of the problems of the 
analytic branch. This analytic branch, then, which 
I call Metaphysic, has the key, if there be a key, to 
the questions which concern that larger imagined 
whole of which the actual world, as science discovers 
'it, is a part, the sea of possibility out of which the 
island of actuality rises. If there be a key—yes, if; 
but so long as science cannot say there is no key, 
does any one suppose that mankind will cease to look 
for one? Religion alone forces us to the attempt; 
for God, restricted to a finite region, cannot be an 
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object of worship. The moral law compels us; for 
can that law which conscience obeys be a law of less 
than eternal validity? 

The problems of the constructive branch, there¬ 
fore, have an inherent power compelling our atten¬ 
tion; they have also an attracting interest; an interest 
partly of the same kind as the intellectual interest of 
pure knowledge, and partly also moral. The possi¬ 
bilities which these problems envisage are possibilities 
of an Emotional kind, as well as an intellectual. They 
have a fascmation for meditative minds, a fascination 
which perpetually induces such minds to frame 
hypotheses, and calls forth as perpetually the reaction 
of analysis and criticism. Nor will an hypothesis 
which is philosophical admit of other than a philo¬ 
sophical criticism. Philosophy alone can understand 
philosophy; the criticism must be of the household 
of the hypothesis. The two branches of philosophy, 
then, which alone arc adequate to interpret and 
explain each other, the one perpetually inventing, 
the other perpetually analysing and criticising, 
hypotheses, rest ultimately on the same motives, 
and spring from the same reflective root The only 
competent criticism of the constructive branch is 
furnished by the analytical; and, so long as there 
remains anything unknown to be discovered, not 
science but philosophy itself, that analytic philosophy 
which is Metaphysic, will remain the speaker of the 
last word. 


Book I. 
Ch, I. 



tiTO Branch of 
Pbilowphy. 



CHAPTER II. 

IPHIMARY, EEFLKCTIVEy AJTD DIRECT CONSCIOUSNESS. 

feui!' § !• Lrwes in the two first volumes of his 

^ Problems of Life and Mind has performed an emi- 

pTactical service to philosophy; he has stepped 
down from the “llreconcilablc’' position of Ultra Posi¬ 
tivism, ahd has consented to discuss metaphysical 
questions. Since Mr. Lewes proclaims himself to be 
still a Positivist,^ this proceeding on his part is a 
concession, and a veily important one; it concedes 
the claims of metaphysical problems to be discussed; 
claims which Comte disallowed, disci’ssions to which 
he held they had no right. We may argue from this 
concession being made, that the same validity in 
mctaphysic-, which has gained a hearing for its pro¬ 
blems, will show itself farther in gaining a recognition 

^ “ This is not a retreat," he ‘writes, “ but a change of Aront. 
Throughout uiy poldtaiic against Metaphysics, the attacks woi-e 
directed against the irrational Method, as one by which dl problems 
whatever must be insoluble." Problems, &c. Vol. I. p. 6. And 
. again, “ Nor can there be any dispute that the specnlations he 
[Comte] had in view are inane, when pursued on the Method tia- 
ditionaUy followed; bUt an extension ofthe principles of Positivism 
may legitimately include even those speculations; and Scientitic 
Method, rightly interpreted, will find its employment there." p. 7. 
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for that peculiar principle in its method which, while 
distinguishing it from science, enables it and it alone 
to deal satisfactorily with those problems which have 
thus forced themselves into notice. Mr. Lewes treats 
metaphysical problems, but treats them, professedly 
at least, by methods of science; if he can give satis¬ 
factory solutions of them by methods which are 
strictly scientific, there will be no need for applying 
metaphysical methods, and all that distinguishes meta¬ 
physic *from science will either vanish entirely, or at 
any rate become practically useless and therefore per¬ 
nicious. 

This, then, is the position in which metaphysicians 
are placed by Mr. Lewes’ book. They are called 
upon to face a new aspect of the controvert, not 
indeed new to their anticipation,— 


Boos I. 
C 11 .U. 

IT 

Hm metbodof 
Befleetioa. 


“ non ulla labonim 
nova facies inopinavo surgit,’* 

—but new in its actual occurrence, new in the par¬ 
ticular shape and dress which it assumes. A scientist 
professes to solve their problems for them by methods 
of science. Two questions, then, have to be answered, 
first, Are the problems really solved ? and secondly. 
If so, are they solv(;d by strictly scientific and not 
metaphysical methods? Now any separate doctrine 
or branch of knowledge is constituted such, and con¬ 
tradistinguished from others, by some peculiarity in 
its principle and method, not solely by the objects or 
problems to which it is directed. Its principle and 
method indeed give to those objects and problems a 
new shape and colour; and in this way it may be said 
that the doctrine is contradistinguished from others 
by its objects, namely, by its objects as shaped and 
VOL. I. H 
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^*5^ moulded for enquiry by its principle and method. 
But in the last resort it is the principle and method, 
shaping the object-matter, which constitute and indi- 
\idualise the doctrine. Other doctrines will shape 
and mould those same objects differently, will handle 
them in their own way, make them new and adopt 
them thus renewed as their peculiar object-matter. 
If metaphysic has not a distinct and individualising 
principle and method, or if that principle and that 
method are not valid, it cannot sustain itself above or 
apart from the o(her sciences, but must leave its pro¬ 
blems to be dealt with by them, or not dealt mth at all. 

Since, then, it is a thing inevitable that I should 
have frequent occasion to criticise and dissent from 
Mr. Lewes, let me here express at the outset my 
great admiration of his two brilliant volumes, as well 
as my obligation to them for rousing me to examine 
more minutely the foundations of my own system, 
and to give renewed attention to its logical struc¬ 
ture. Mr. Lewes and Mr. Spencer are the two lead¬ 
ing representatives of philosophy in England. It is, 
then, almost a necessity of the case, that any one who 
believes himself in possession of a more complete 
truth should endeavour to make it good, by placing 
his analysis and interpretation of phenomena in con¬ 
trast with theirs. But to proceed. 

, Some few years ago Brofessor Huxley, in his Liy 
SemonSj^ held out what seemed to be the hand of 
' fellowship from science to metaphysic; and I at¬ 
tempted to respond to that appeal by showing what 
the claims of metaphysic were, and what were the 
lowest necessities in point of principle and method, 
which metaphysic could not renounce without ceas- 
^ On Descarte^ Dmourae: Lay Seimons, p. 374. 
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ing to exist, a principle and a method which, being 
founded in the nature of things, must be recognised — 
by all who make the truth of things their object. 1 The method of 
refer to an article which I published in the Contem- 
porary Review for Nov. 1872, on* The Future of 
Metaphysic. What Professor Huxley thought of the 
view there taken of metaphysic I do not know ; he 
has not, T believe, spoken upon the point since that 
time. But now we have, in Mr. Lewes’ book, a dis¬ 
tinct Attempt to deal with that set of questions which 
are commonly called metaphysical, and to solve them 
by methods which arc, avowedly at least, not meta¬ 
physical but only scientific. The controversy has 
thus moved a step onwards. There are, so to speak, 
counter claims put forward on the part of science, to 
those which I had put forward, in that article of Nov. 

1872, on the part of metaphysic. 

Now I am not going to review Mr. Lewes’ book. 

I am occupied, not negatively in criticising others, but 
positively in establishing some of the fundamental 
doctrines of philosophy. And the reason why I make 
mention of Mr. Lewes, and the new phase which he 
has caused the old controversy to assume, is this, in 
order that the practical bearing of the present work 
on the unmediate philosophical questions of the day 
may be made apparent. Mr. Lewes has come nearer 
to the true philosophical position than any other 
scientific writer. He therefore enables us better than 
any other to see in what the difference consists ; he 
has narrowed the limits Avithin which it lies. I shall 
therefore take leave to advert to his book, whenever 
the connected course of exposition of my own views 
leads me to controvert his. 

Philosophy was shown, in the preceding Chapter, 
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to be distinguished from science by being an exercise 
of reflective as distinguished from direct conscious- 
principle is the mode of self-consciousness, 
and its method is prescribed by that principle; it 
consists in a repeated analysis of phenomena as they 
are in consciousness, as parts or states of it; and not 
in their character as objects outside consciousness for 
consciousness to stand and look at. For objects in this 
latter character, as objects for consciousness to stand 
and look at, may be treated also as objects in conscious¬ 
ness; and this way of treating phenomena is therefore 
the more general, being applicable to aU phenomena, 
and not to those only which have the character of 
objects for consciousness to stand and look at. 

This more general treatment is the method of 
reflection; and reflection or self-consciousness it is 
which we have now to examine and analyse more 
thoroughly than could be done in the foregoing 
introductory Chapter. We have to show its nature 
and characteristic differences from other modes of 
consciousness, those other modes having hitherto 
been included in the one terra direct ('onsciousness, a 
term which we shall now find admits a further dis¬ 
tinction, namely, into a mode before and a mode 
after reflection, the three together being those which 
give the title to the present Chapter,—^primary, re¬ 
flective, and direct consciousness. 

In the. exposition of the general outlines of 
philosophy, this distinction .of reflection from other 
modes of consciousness holds the place once held by 
a general distinction of the “faculties” of the mind, 
as they used to be called; such as the faculties of 
sensation, perception, imagination, memory, appe- 
tition, volition, reasoning; or rather of the general 
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heads to which these faculties were referred, as for 
instance, the three groups usually adopted of feeling, 
cognition, and conation. These are now superseded 
by the distinction between the two modes of simple 
(including primaiy and direct) and reflective con¬ 
sciousness, and their subdivisions; the so-called 
faculties of the mind being exhibited as modes of 
conscioumesSf and as derivative modes of these two 
chief and fundamental modes. The distinction, then, 
betwe*en simple and reflective consciousness will prove 
fertile in other distinctions, all of which will receive 
their final explanation by being brought into connec¬ 
tion with this. 

Observe the continuity given to the whole of 
philosophy by this conception. There is no longer a 
mind, an immaterial substance, with its several dis¬ 
tinct and ultimate faculties, of which no further 
account can be given, but which, with the mind, are 
employed to explain the genesis as w^ll as tp classify 
the characteristics of the phenomena of consciousness. 
But there is a single broad and ever broadening 
stream of consciousness, the phenomena of which, 
sensations, emotions, reasonings, voKtions, and so on, 
arc given by observation, analysed by experience, 
and classified under the ultimate distinction of con¬ 
sciousness simple and reflective. 

Here too, as so often happens, the poets have 
anticipated us: 

“ The essence of mind's being is the stream of thought, 
Difference of mind's bmng is difference of the stream; 

Within this single difference may be brought 
The countless differences that are or seem."' 

1 From an exquisite poem in the volume entitled Studiu 0 / 
SenaiUon and EoenL By Ebeneser Jones. London, 1848. 
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Book I. 
Ch.U. 

The nediod 
Reflection, 


And there is no question possible concerning the 
origin of consciousness as a whole^ or, what is the 
same thing, of consciousness so far as its nature is 
concerned. This question is possible only concern¬ 
ing a particular* consciousness, a part of the whole. 
And then this question, concerning the origin or con¬ 
ditions of existence of a consciousness, is subordinate 
to, and a part of, the larger question concerning the 
nature of consciousness; since any ])articular con¬ 
sciousness is a part of the subjective aspect of the 
universe, and an}' objects which are its conditions of 
existence are a part of the objective aspect. These 
two aspects of the universe, however, are inseparably 
connected by reflection as aspects of each other; and 
there is no universe other than these two aspects 
themselves. 

We shall find as we proceed, that many vexed 
questions, which bailie the merely scientific method 
based on direct consciousness, are readily solved and 
set at rest by the application of this distinction, that 

is, by the philosophical method which recognises and 
applies it. Philosophy alone can solve the problems 
of philosophy. But reserving all such questions, it 
is requisite in the first place to show what reflective 
consciousness is, wherein it diflers from the primary 
and the direct, and why it is a valid basis for 
philosophy. There is a true and a false, or rather 
many false ways of regarding reflective consciousness. 
No one denies its existence; that is not possible. 
But the interpretation of the facts which constitute 

it, that is, its analysis and the consequences of that 
analysis, can be variously assigned. Hence the need 
of repeated analysis by different persons. Philoso¬ 
phers have usually erred on the side of the too much, 
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scientists on the side of the too little. Femer, for 
instance, to cite the most illustrious name in modern ~ 
British philosophy, thus begins his Tnstituies of 
Metaphyfdc: “The Primary Law or Condition of 
all Knowledge.—Along with whatever any intelli¬ 
gence knows, it must, as the ground or condition of 
its knowledge, have some cognizance of itself'*^ Here 
Ferrier errs on the side of the too much. He denies 
that reflective consciousness is in any seme derivative; 
he derfves, on the contrary, all other consciousness 
from reflective, in the words “ as the ground or con¬ 
dition of its knowledge.” Besides which, he does not 
actually draw the distinction between simple and 
reflective consciousness, but leaves it to be divined 
and inferred, merely making self-consciousness the 
ground of all other, and allowing both to appear as 
united in one act of knowledge. Other criticisms 
which might be made on this proposition I pass over. 

But observe, that it is the plain adoption of this 
principle of self-consciousness, however misconstrued 
and unwarrantably enlarged, w^hich makes Ferrier a 
philosopher as distinguished from a scientist. 

1 come now to another imperfect way of regarding 
reflection, in one respect similar, in another opposite, 
to Ferrier*8; it is that taken by Mr. Lewes. Mr. 

Lewes has a hold of the true metaphysical doctrine 
in this matter; he sees clearly that reflection is 
derivative; and partially he sees that it does not 
separate the subjective and objective aspects. But 
though he adopts the metaphysical distinction, he 
handles and employs it like a scientist. By which 
I mean, that he treats the universe, in which the two 
aspects are discerned, as a thing for consciousness to 
* Section I. Prop, I. 
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stand and look at, as what I call an object of direct 
Consciousness; just as it' he had taken (whatpf course 
I am not supposing was really the case) my diagram, 
given in Time and Space^ to aid comprehension, as if it 
was a picture, as if the universe of thought was a ball, 
half subjective, half objective. He does not apparently 
see, that the act of discerning the two aspects in any 
phenomenon is itself the subjective aspect of the phe¬ 
nomenon as a whole; but he treats the phenomenon 
as having its subjective aspect in itself as an elcihent, or 
as he says a factor; thereby retracting the mtJiod of 
distinguishing the aspects, while retaining its result 
and treating the object with two factors as an object 
of direct and not reflective consciousness. 

The matter is mainly dealt with in the First Chap¬ 
ter of the Problem entitled Tlte Pnndples of Certitude^ 
and there we find him saying, “ The conception here 
brought forward insists upon the external Real as the 
complementary factor of the internal feeling. And 
again, “ Objective factors (not otherwise to be speci¬ 
fied) existed as permanent possibilities, which might 
become Reals when combined with subjective fac¬ 
tors.”® Again, “The world arises in consciousness— 
not as the product of the subject only, but as the pro¬ 
duct of object and subject.”^ Apparently, then, 
there is reflective consciousness with its twofold 
aspect, because there are objective and subjective fac¬ 
tors before consciousness arises. And this view of 
Mr. Lewes’ meaning is confirmed farther on. “ And 
what is this ‘greeting of the spirit’? The metaphor 
expresses that reaction of the sensitive Organism 

^ p. 52. in § 11. Elementa and Aspects of Phenomena. 

< Problems, &c. Vol. IL p. 13, 

^ The same, p. 14. ^ The same, p. 15. 
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upon stimulus, which is one necessary factor in every 
phenomepal result, since every phenomenon is at 
once object and subject.’’^ 

Then again, philosophers are said to puzzle them¬ 
selves with the problem, “What is the eonnecting link 
between these opposites ? What is the bridge over 
which the object passes into subject, and cause into 
effect ? There is no bridge. The object is object-sub¬ 
ject, the cause is the effect, the effect is the causatum 
(see Pl’oblem V. Chap. II.), the natura naturans is 
mtura natiirata, viewed under opposite aspects.”^ 
Viewed, Mr. Lewes says, under opposite aspects. 
But how comes it to be so viewed, and by whom ? 
My answer is,—by rejlectim^ which first perceives and 
then holds together the two aspects, not taking first 
one, then the other, like the two sides of the same 
baU. 

But Mr. Lewes does not see this reflective action, 
lie supposes us either to separate or else to unify. 
“ The separating intellect detaches the Cosmos from 
the universal Existence, and then detaches Conscious¬ 
ness from the Cosmos, as it detaches a particular from 
an universal. The identifying intellect reverses this 
procedure, and sees in the primary fact of Feeling 
an implicit unity of the two Aspects which ore ex¬ 
plicit in Abstraction.”* “The Twofold Aspect is 
therefore the alternation of abstractions.”* Alter- 
nation observe. “ But all these are abstractions which 
Reflection restores to their real unity.”* And again, 
“The best modem metaphysicians, with rare excep¬ 
tions, are now agreed that whatever may be the 
case with ultimate existences, the phenomena we deal 

^ ProhlemB, &o. VoL II. p. 38. ® The same, p, 19. 

«The same, p. 18. * The same, p. 32. 
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with are bipolar, on the one side objective and on 
the other subjective ; and these are the twofold as- 
pects of reality.”' 

Notwithstanding, then, that Mr. Lewes has laid 
hold of a piece of metaphysical insight, he does not 
follow the method by which that insight was ob¬ 
tained. He is still scientist in the application of it, 
though the principle applied is metaphysical. Both 
things are requisite to a satisfactory treatment of 
philosophical ])roblem8; that is to say, both the 
principle and the method. What Mr. Lewes does 
not see is this, that reflection is a principle which dis¬ 
tinguishes, and therefore enables a separation of, the 
two aspects ; but that it is not reflection, but direct 
perception, .which either separates into two objects, 
or unifies into a single object, the aspects so distin¬ 
guished. Hence the difierence between metaphysic 
based on reflection and science based on direct per¬ 
ception. 

The* case stands thus, as I shall very soon proceed 
to show. Reflection, arising in primary conscious¬ 
ness, is the first to perceive and distinguish, without 
separating, the subjective and objective as|iect8. 
Next, ordinary thinking creates, by uncritical pro¬ 
cesses founded on this distinction, a world which 
appears to consist of Persons and Things, that is, 
of .separate subjects and objects. Thirdly, science 
adopts and perpetuates this conception, only making 
the reasoning about the separate objects more exact, 
by measuring and verifying. Finally, analytic phi¬ 
losophy, or metaphysic, returns to the inseparable 
character of the two distinct aspects. The discovery 
of Reflection as a process of consciousness, and the 
1 Problems, &«. VoL II. p. 36. 
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analysis of that process, itself performed by an exer- 
cise of reflection, are the whole gist of modern phi- 
losophy. And philosophy for this reason comes later 
to its maturity than science, its object-matter being 
more recondite. * 

Hut what Mr. Lewes wants to do is this, to return 
in philosophy, not to the inseparable character of the 
two distinct aspects and to the method which so 
considers them, but to the undistinguished unity of 
primat'y^ pre-reflective, consciousness j and to return 
to this as if it was an object of direct perception, a 
single existent, a conception of it which really pre¬ 
supposes reflection ; he wants to have, in his concep¬ 
tion of the universe, the unity of •primary conscious¬ 
ness along mth the definiteness of direct^ two incom¬ 
patible things, since primary consciousness is only 
one by virtue of being indeterminate. It is impos¬ 
sible for us actually to return to the state of primary 
consciousness; it is impossible for us logically to 
acquiesce in the separations of dircct consciousness; 
the only course open to us in philosophy is therefore 
to accept the position of reflecting beings. 


5 2. I must now ask the reader's best attention n* relation to 

^ ^ ^ pnmaiy and 

to the analysis of the “moment” of self-conscious- direct modes, 
ness or reflection, and the relation in which it stands 
to both the primary and the direct states of con¬ 
sciousness. This is the first task. E'ext comes its 
relation to the two fundamental modes of conscious¬ 
ness known as Perception and Conception, which are 
common to the three modes, primary, reflective, and 
direct. And thirdly, I shall attempt to show farther 
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the bearing of this double result upon the questions 
•jY of the validity and the limitations of the philosophical 

Its lotion to method. 

pnnwy and 

dinct modes. The first thing to be done is precisely to deter¬ 
mine the thing to be analysed. I do so in this way. 
We all know what is meant by saying—I find myself 
having feelings and thoughts, and in the presenee of 
objects around me. This total state of mind clearly 
contains the object to be analysed, the moment of 
self-consciousncss itself. And first I observe, that 
there are in it three things, the person having the 
feelings and thoughts; the objects around him; and 
the feelings and thoughts themselves. 

Now it is a well attested fact of observation, that 
infants have feelings and thoughts without having 
the perception of themelves as persons. There may 
be a series of feelings and thoughts in what is after¬ 
wards perceived as a person, which are not referred 
by the subject of them to himself as their possessor. 
A series of feelings and thoughts is therefore a con¬ 
dition of the perception of self, and can exist inde¬ 
pendently of that perception. 

But k is not so evident that a scries of feelings 
and thoughts can exist independently and as a con¬ 
dition of the perception of the other member of our 
analysis, the objects around us. Objects as such are 
often held to be immediately perceived, in the sense 
that no feeling and no thought can exist at all unre- 
' ferred to an object, although at a later period the 
person, or subject, takes the place of the object for 
some feelings and thoughts, which are thence called 



What proof can be given that this is the case, 
what proof is there that independent objects around 
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US are given to perception in and with any and every 
series of feelings and thoughts? It clearly cannot 
be regarded as a self-evident truth. For, first, the 
analogy of the case of the person is against it; and 
secondly, we can clearly represent to •ourselves the 
possibility of the opposite alternative; we can clearly 
represent to ourselves a series of feelings and thoughts 
existing without their being referred to objects at the 
time, by the sentient being; although he may a/fer- 
wards jferceive that 
existing. 

The gradations in the scale of sentience, too, 
speak loudly for this opposite alternative. Low 
organisms may clearly have feelings of heat and 
cold, pressure, light, and so on, without referring 
these to independent objects around them. Organ¬ 
isms better endowed have more complicated series of 
feelings; comparison of feelings becomes possible; 
groups of feelings can be put together and distin¬ 
guished from other groups. But this is a process 
not of feeling only but of thought; and still it has not 
been necessary to suppose any reference of these 
feelings, groups of feelings, or comparison of feelings, 
to independent objects. 

If, then, we would avoid any unfounded assump¬ 
tion in our analysis, that is, any admission into our 
analysis as ultimate or unanalysable fact what is 
really analysable, we must begin by assuming no 
more than the series of feelings and thoughts per se^ 
unreferred (by their subject) either to objects or to 
self. That is to say, we must begin with the third of 
the three things ^stinguished at the outset in the 
object-matter to be analysed. The series of feelings 
and thoughts per se is the groundwork of the whole; 
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this is what I call 'primary consciousness; and this 
^ must be submitted to further analysis in order to see 
mimi!Sr'an? whether it will or will not furnish us mth an account, 
“"ctmodw. Qj. become the analysis, of the two other members of 
our object-matter, namely, objects and self. If it 
will, we may rest assured that we have reached the 
final and true account of those perceptions; since 
any other explanation would involve some violent or 
unfounded hypothesis, as, for instance, of a special 
faculty of thought or of intuition, for giving us ob¬ 
jects or persons per se, or of a special revelation of 
them to consciousness. 

I say it is the groundwork of the Avholc, because 
it is clear that both objects and the self are closely 
mixed up with the feelings and thoughts of primary 
consciousness. Neither objects nor self ever appear 
per but .always in connection with those! feelings 
and thoughts. One is the object, the other the sub¬ 
ject, of those states of consciousness. These arc the 
known data^ to which they are referred. In some 
way or other the perception of independent objects 
and the perception of a percipient subject supervene 
ui)on, or are developed out of, these primary states. 
There is 116 other alternative. f\)r since neither ob¬ 
jects nor self are given alone, per se^ and also are not 
given along with the primary states originally,— 
there must be a time or “moment” of change, in 
which primary states of consciousness receive a modi¬ 
fication and pass into states either of self-conscious¬ 
ness, or of consciousness of objects, or states which 
are both together; in which, therefore, these latter 
states are subsumed under primary consciousness, as 
a modification or case of it. 

In what, then, does this modification consist? 
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What docs the perception, in its lowest terms, con- 
sist of, which contains, in however incomplete and 
undeveloped a shape, the differentia of reflection? 
Or, to put the same question as one of history, so as 
better to keep before the mind the previous condition 
of primary states,—What is the first and simplest 
reflection which arises in the primary consciousness 
of an infant? 


The moment of reflection being isolated and 
mentally j)assed in review by these questions, the 
answer, which is given by introsptction, is simple. 
It is this: These thoughts and feelings are not only 
thoughts and feelings, but bundles of constantly con¬ 
nected thoughts and feelings, that is, “ things.” The 
connection between them belongs to them. Therefore 
tliey are things, as well as, and without ceasing to be, 
states of consciousness. They have a double aspect; that 
which was undistinguished has, 1 now see, a distinc¬ 
tion into consciousness and object of consciousness. 

If an infant could speak proleptically, could use a 
post-reflective and philosophical language, it is thus, 
T imagine, that he would express his first reflective 
perception. In short, connected stability in feelmjs, 
which do not an that account cease to he feelings ,—this 
is the thought or j»erception which is the transition 
from primary to reflective consciousness. The per¬ 
cipient’s own limbs and body are most probably the 
particular case in which this reflection arises; or about 
which it is made, in the history of the individual. 
But the perception is the same, whether we imagine 
it in its first historical instance, or take it from actu¬ 
ally remembered experience of our own, in later 
instances, when it is mixed up with other experi¬ 
ences. Our consciousness of things is the perception 
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that the feelings and thoughts composing them are felt; 
our consciousness of self is the perception that those 
priSf feelings and thoughts are feelings and thoughts. The 
direct modes, gajjjg perception, ahout the same states of conscious¬ 
ness, is at once a perception of the existmce of things 
and of the existence of feelings and thoughts. In 
primary consciousness there were thoughts and feel¬ 
ings, but there was not the perception either that they 
were things, or that they were thoughts and feelings. 
, But now observe this most important circum¬ 
stance. Language like that which I have supposed 
the child to use is not only not the language in which 
the first reflection is expressed at the time, but it is 
not the language held at aU, even after reflection 
has arisen, not the first actual post-reflective lan¬ 
guage. The first reflection is a perception already 
left far behind, when the child comes to express him¬ 
self in language. It is a forgotten condition of those 
states of consciousness, of those perceptions, whicli 
are the first to be expressed by him. When he learns 
to say ‘ 1 ’ and ‘ me,’ he has already learnt that percepts 
are things; and his ‘ me ’ is a thing among things, a 
percept among percepts. His earliest jiost-reflective 
language is language expressing, not reflection, hut 
direct perception which has supervened upon it. If 
he could speak analytically, his earliest post-reflective 
language would be: This thing or group of per¬ 
cepts is ‘me;’ those other things or groups ofper- 
.cepts are ‘my’ percepts. For this reason, that his 
own body has been by him classed with and separated 
from other surrounding groups of percepts, that is, 
feelings and thoughts, by primary consciousness, be¬ 
fore the particular perception arises that one of these 
groups, his body, has ^e feelings which constitute 
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that and the other groups of percepts. This percep¬ 
tion it is which is indicated by calling ‘me’ that group 
'to which the others belong, or round which they 
seem to cluster, and which is always present when 
any of the others are. The child’s earliest post-reflec¬ 
tive language is therefore that of direct or separative 
perception from the very first; and it is only philo¬ 
sophy wjiich traces, by analysis of consciousness, the 
reflective perception which has preceded and made 
possible his direct or separative perceptions, inters 
veniiig between them and his primary consciousness. 

We must be on our guard against the fallacy of 
mddmid circuinfitance, the xotra in this 

matter. When Ferrier says, “Along with whatever 
any intelligence knows it must have some cognizance 
of itself;' or when Jacobi says, in a passage quoted 
by me in I'inie mid Space, “ I experience that 1 exist 
and thit something external to me exists in the same 
indivisible iiisUmt;”^ the cognisance Or the experi¬ 
ence of the “I" is incidental and posterior to the i*eal 
moment of reflection, w^hich gives the distinction be- 
t^\(!en feelintj and thing felt. We experience tluit they 
ui’e feelings, but not that it is I who feel them. For 
this there must be a supervening direct perception, 
which unifies the feelings into an I or self, as the 
Subject of them. The feelings and things felt are 
perceived at once, by reflection in the same indi¬ 
visible moment; and the feelings are what will after- 
w'ards be called 1. But that the feelings, the adgeo- 
live aspect, are a Snbject, an I, or a Self, —this is not 
perceived in that indivisible moment; but is the pro¬ 
duct of direct separative perception combined with 

^ David Hume. Kin Gesprdeh. Wetke, Vol. II. p. 175. oJ. 
1812-1826. 
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The true meaning of Subject and Object is, 
7^ accordingly, subjective and objective aspect; that is 
Drim^n? what they are known as, in reflection alone. 

modest endeavour to trRce the method by 

which this direct and separative perception springs 
from the distinction of aspects drawn by reflection. 
Primary consciousness suffices to separate groups or 
bundles of percepts, existing simply as states of con¬ 
sciousness, from one another, and the body of the 
observer is one of these groups. It is that group 
round which the rest seem to cluster, which is pre¬ 
sent when any of the rest are, and which is also [)re- 
sent when feelings are experienced which have no 
visible and tangible existence outside the body, or at 
any rate only an imagined one; I mean such as heat 
and cold, internal bodily sensations, appetites, de¬ 
sires, and emotions. Upon this state of percc})tion 
reflection supervenes, whereby feelings and thoughts 
are distinguished as being at once feelings and 
thoughts as w^ell as what we afterwards call “things.” 
Two analyses have then to be combined, that given 
by primary consciousness into separate groups, and 
that giveii by reflection of every group into insepar¬ 
able aspects. Some hypothesis has to be found which 
will render easy the holding together of these two 
analyses. This takes place inevitably, in obedience 
to the Law of Parciinony, which is the ultimate prac¬ 
tical law, or motive, of all reasoning, the universal 
• tendency to simplify diflerent facts or theories by 
reducing them to a single common fact or theory. 
The hypothesis adopted is, that all feelings belong 
to the body, and that this “ thing,” which is already 
separate from other “things,*’ is different in kind 
from them, inasmuch as it is the abode and source 
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of feelings; in other words, the body becomes R “per- 
son.” The objective and subjective aspects are thus 
separated as well as distinguished; and this State of 
the matter is that which is expressed-by the earliest 
post-reflective language. This separation of the as¬ 
pects is complete, when evert the ‘me’ is analysed, 
the body, which was part of it, again classed with 
“ things,” and an immaterial substance, the soul or 
mind, imagined ns the subject of the feelings and the 
bond of*thcir union. 

We have, then, the sqtaratim be'tween groups of 
percepts, given by primary consciousness; and we 
have the distinction between percepts and things^ 
given by the first exercise of reflection. The attempt 
to combine these two kinds of perception, to put 
together the distinction between percepts and things 
and the separation between groups of percejrts, results 
in the grouping of percepts together in the immaterial 
soul, and the grou])ing of things tog(5thcr in the ex¬ 
ternal world; that is, results in direct or separative 
consciousness. 

What has now been proposed as the analysis of 
primary, reflective, and direct consciousness, applies 
alike to the infancy of the individual and to the 
infancy of the rare. The diffcTence is, that the 
course of development taken by the race, that is, by 
individuals in the infancy of the race, is repeated by 
individuals in the maturity of the race under the 
guidance and teaching of seniors belonging to that 
maturity. Hut the separation of Persons and Things 
is the theory attained and held alike by all* It is 
the point of view from which the sciences start as 
their basis, and which they do not attempt to tran¬ 
scend* Direct and separative consciousness is the 
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presupposition common to all the methods they em- 

ploy- 

Psychology alone of the sciences is led to reverse 
some of the later steps of the hypothesis, the forma- 
,tion of which I have traced, those steps by which an 
immaterial substance is substituted for the body of 
the observer. In this reversal of the popular hypo¬ 
thesis, psychology of course is opposed to the up¬ 
holders of the unreversed hypothesis, the theory of 
an immaterial substance. But it is still bound to tlie 
theory of some substance being requisite for the 
support of consciousness, though it finds this in the 
bodily organism, or rather in certain parts of it. It 
stands in the last resort upon the same basis as the 
immaterial substance theories stand, namely, upon 
the assumption of direct separative perception, and 
consequent separateness of consciousness and its 
objects. Both assume the existence of “things,” 
and of “things” immediately perceivable by “per¬ 
sons ” or conscious beings. 

But here is the point in ivhich psychology and 
philosophy differ; for in tracing consciousness hack 
to its sources we come t<- states of it which are 
primai'y, undistinguished into objective and subjec¬ 
tive; and the question is, how such states pass into 
those in which objective and subjective aspects are 
not only distinguished but separate. Psychology 
assumes a world of “things,” and supposes these 
to impress another “ thing,” the sensitive organism, 
with primary feelings; but, since these feelings are 
not, at the time of being impressed, the subjective 
counterparts of the “things” which are held by 
science to have impressed them, some theory is re¬ 
quisite as to how they have become so; in other words, 
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Ilow the world of “ things,” as we know it by science, 
has grown up out of the world of primary feelings 
as we knew it at the beginning of our knowledge. 

What I maintain then is, that, unless we assume 
the “things” to be absolute existences, and the 
“persons” to be absolute existences perceiving them 
(which is the popular hypothesis), the passage from 
the primary feelings to the subjective counterpart of 
the objective “things” is only possible by supposing 
a reflccCive distinction of aspects supervening on the 
[)rimary feelings, and preparatory to the separation 
of aspects in direct perception. In other words, the 
separation of aspects is impossible without a prior 
distinction of them as inseparables; and any other 
process lands us, sooner or later, in the hypothesis of 
absolute separate existences, which is the very same 
crude hypothesis from which both psychology and 
philosoj)hy began by attempting to escape. 

The order, also, in which primary, reflective, and 
direct, consciousness follow one another cannot be 
changed; the primary states must be the first, and 
reflective the second; and the direct cannot come 
before the reflective. For if the direct states are not 
the first,—and they cannot be so except on the sup¬ 
position of absolute existences,—then neither can 
they spring immediately from the primary states, in 
which everything is both “feeling” and “thing” 
indistinguishably; since this would be to reverse 
the datwrn from which they are supposed immediately 
to spring, by denying “things” to be “feelings,” 
which nevertheless they are in primary conscious¬ 
ness. There would be a direct contradiction between 
antecedent and consequent. 

Nor is the experience of feelings which have no 
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'^sible and tangible existence outside the body, which 
77 we have met with above,^ by itself sufficient to 
accouiit for dircct separative perception, as might 
direct medea. possibly at first sight be supposed. It might possibly 
account for a'separate subjectivity in the body, but 
not for a separate objectivity in the things outside 
the body. For these things were originally feelings 
as much as any other class, and the question is, How 
did they cease to appear so? Tliis'transition must 
have taken place consciously^ there must have been a 
conscious renun- iation of the belief in the subjectivity 
of “things,” as being a mistake; a renunciation made 
in order to have an hypothesis to reconcile the two 
analyses; this hypothesis being that of Persons and 
Things. But to say that thci transition took place 
consciously is to say, in other words, that an inter¬ 
mediate stage of reflection intervened, an inter¬ 
mediate perception of the two aspects as inseparabh;, 
although without the further knowledge that they 
were for ever inseparable, a knowledge reserved for 
philosophy. 

When at length the whole process is completed, 
when direct consciousness has supervened upon re¬ 
flective, then these two modes replace primary con¬ 
sciousness, which was the original of them both, take 
.up into them and contnin its states as part ami 
parcel of themselves. There is primary, undistin- 
guishing, consciousness no more; there exist in its 
. stead the two modes, reflective and direct; reflective 
which envisages both aspects together, direct which 
envisages one aspect only, as separable from, and 
therefore also (since it is always in connection with 
it) as conditioning or conditioned by, the other 
* 1 At pag« 114. 
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aspect. And of the two aspects, thus considered as 
separable, the subjective is, or rather contains, the 
conditiones coijnoscmdi of all the parts of the objec¬ 
tive; and the objective contains the cmditiones exU- 
tendi of all parts of the subjective, ki science and 
philosophy we have no longer to do with the primary 
states of consciousness alone, which are a thing of 
the past, except as furnishing the content of the 
actual stfites, those of direct and reflective conscious¬ 
ness, which have sprung from and replaced them, 
and as supplying the proof of the relation between 
them. This* is why, in Chapter I., I spoke only of 
the contrast between direct and refle,ctivc conscious¬ 
ness; because there I was engaged only u})on the 
contrast between sci(jnce and philosophy, of which 
this is the basis. And the same must, in philosophy, 
continue to be our main jioiut of view; for, though 
the primary mode of consciousness still exists, it 
exists as continued into and combined,with one or 
the other of the two modes direct and reflective. 
And it is its combination with direct scjmrative per¬ 
ception that gives plausibility to absolutist tenets. 

Mr, Spencer will furnish an illustration of this. 
In his Chapter on the Corollaries of the Universal 
Postulate,* having first called on liis reader to “ex¬ 
pel from his consciousness everything that can be 
expelled: so reducing bis consciousness to its pre- 
speculative state,” he proceeds: “ Now let him con¬ 
template an object,—this book, for instance. Keso- 
lutely refraining from theorizing, let him say what 
he finds. He finds that he is conscious of the 
book as existing apart from himself Does there 
enter into his consciousness any notion about sensa- 
^ PrincipltiB of Psychology, Vol. IT, pj 437. 2nd edit. 
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tions? No: so far from such notion being contained 
in his consciousness, it has to be fetched from else¬ 
where, to the manifest disturbance of his conscious¬ 
ness. Docs he perceive that the thing he is conscious 
of is an image of the book ? Not at all: it is only by 
remembering his metaphysical readings that he can 
suppose such image to exist. So long as he refuses 
to translate the facts into any hypothesis, he feels 
simply conscious of the book, and not of an impres¬ 
sion of the book—of an objective thing, and hot of a 
subjective thing He feels that the sole content of 
his consciousness is the book considered as an ex¬ 
ternal reality. He feels that this recognition of the 
book as an external reality is a single indivisible act. 
Whether originally separable into premisses and in¬ 
ference or not (a question which he manifestly cannot 
here entertain), he feels that this act is undecompos- 
able. And, lastly, he feels that, do what he will, he 
cannot reverse this act—he cannot conceive that 
where he sees and feels the book there is nothing. 
Hence, while he continues looking at the book, his 
belief in it as an external reality po8S(‘sses the highest 
validity pgssible. It has the direct guarantee of the 
Universal Postulate; and it assumes the Universal 
Postulate oidy once.” 

There cannot be a better description of the state 
of consciousness which I have called direct separative 
consciousness than this, nor can there be a stronger 
proof how completely direct consciousness has taken 
the place of primary in scientist theories. I need 
hardly, perhaps, stop to point out that, in the third 
line of the above passage, a notion about the book, 
namely, that it'exists apart from the observer, is 
mixed up by Mr. Spencer with the perception of the 
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hook itself, as if it were a part of the observer’s im¬ 
mediate consciousness of the book. But this notion 
is as little a part of that immediate consciousness as 
the notion that it is an image, or that it is connected 
with sensations. After this, no one who knows any¬ 
thing of the besetting diificulties of these questions 
will be surprised, that Mr. Spencer finds it necessary 
to “ transfigure” the “ crude realism’’ which believes 
it perceives a real book, into a realism “which simply 
asserts’objective existence as separate from, and in¬ 
dependent of, subjective existence;”* into a realism 
Avhich “afiirms neither that any one mode of this 
objective existence is in reality that which it seems, 
nor that th(j connexions among its modes are objec¬ 
tively what they seem;”* into a realism to which “ the 
Object is the unknown permanent ncxiis which is 
never itself a phenomenon but is that which holds 
phenomena together;”^ in short into a realism to 
which the Real is the Unknowable. The means, too, 
by which this transfiguration is effected will be at 
once obvious. A notion about the object of percep¬ 
tion, the book for instance, is first mixed up with 
that percept; and then this percept is dropped, while 
the notion about it is retained. The notion “ objec¬ 
tive existence” slides into the percept, “book;” the 
percept “book” slides out of the compound so effected; 
and the notion “ objective existence” remains alone. 

It will be instructive to see, in another instance, 
how an earlier writer of the same school of objective, 
or non-Tdealist, absolutism, an absolutist of pre- 
Kantian type, arrives at his conclusion of a reality 
behind phenomena; I mean the acute, suggestive, 

* Principles of Psychology, Vol. II. Chap. XIX. p.494.2nd edit. 

* The same, Vol. II. Chap. XVIII. p. 484. 2nd edit. 
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^* 5 /.' oftsn profound, Herbart, Open Herbart’s 

. 7 ^ General Metaphysic^ at the first Chapter of the Onio- 
jrimaiyTnd 8^0ws, what is quite irrefragable, tliat 

fPrjict mode*, jjnowlcdge are actual feelings, Empfai- 

dungen, and that the authority of these data cannot 
be eitlier lessened or increased. The question is, what 
this authority imports? He then proceeds, “TAe 
forms of experieme (be they contradictory or not) 
ckave to the fcding. Hut the feelings are not things 
but states. The matter of the data consists of feel¬ 
ings; therefore no tLngs are given^ nothing real is given. 
What do we hnow, then, of the real? Nothing. We 
will therefore make the assertion: Nothing exists. 
There is no existence.”^ 

But this nihilism, he proceeds to show, is totally 
untenable. It can be asserted in words, but it cannot 
be retained in thought. We can find the way from 
the world to nothing, but we cannot find the wag 
back., from nothing to the world. “ In fact it is clear, 
that, if nothing exists, then also nothing must «/>■ 
pear!'^ There is, then, a real existence behind phe¬ 
nomena; “ so much phenomenon,—so much indica¬ 
tion of the Corresponding red existence. {Wieviel 
Schein^ soviel Uindeutmg aufs /S'em.)”® 

Where lies the error, if any, in this reasoning? 
In this, that he assumes that there must be things as 
a reality. When he says: “The matter of the data 
consists of feelings; therefore no thmgs ai*e given, 
nothing real is given,” the true conclusion (but for 
this assumption) would have been,—therefore the 
feelings are the real. Instead of this, as he mil have a 
ground of phenomena, he draws, first, the conclusion 

* Allgemeine Metapbysik, § 199. Werke, Vol. IV. p. 69. 

* The same, p. 69. * 'I'he aaoie, p. 70. 
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of total nihilism, and then, from the absurdity of this, 
the conclusion of a real existence behind phenomena. 
His whole reasoning rests on the pure assumption, 
that there must be a thing-like ground of phenomena, 
something answering to the popular 'impression con* 
necled with the word real. He is mastered by a 
name. 

Herbart’s next proceeding is to distinguish, in the 
conception of “ the existent which is the ground of 
the ph'cnomenon,” two things, our knowledge that it 
exists, and its own unknown quality. The unknown 
is the quality; but our conception of the existent 
consists of something known and something unknown, 
its existence and its quality''^ So far as the first of 
these two elements of our conception of the existent 
goes, Herbart is no doubt wholly in the right. He 
bases himself on Kant’s true doctrine of existence not 
being a property or characteristic in existents, but 
something said about them, a positing, Setzung, as he 
calls it. And this notion, though not adequate, inas¬ 
much as it gives room for the Idealist doctrine that 
the existence of things is due to the positing of them 
by the percipient, yet is not incompatible with the 
truth that existence is a reflective and not a direct 
perception. As Herbart puts it, “Here remains 
merely the conception of that the positing of which is 
not reversed {aufgehoben). The recognition of the-- 
not-to-be-reversed is the conception of existence.”* 

The error of Herbart/s assumption shows itself 
in the second element of his conception of the ex¬ 
istent, its unknown quality. There is really no need 
to think (»f any particular quality, in the things 

1 Allgemeine Metapliysik, § 300. p. 70, 

> Iho same, § 201. p. 72. 
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which are thought of as existing, attaching to them 
aft existing^ over and above their quality as pheno- 
' mena. This they must have, for they must be feelings; 
when we are aware of anything as a feeling or com¬ 
plex of feelings, then we can think of it as existing 
with that feeling as its quality. But Herbart is led 
(as we have seen) to a quality belonging to existing 
things as existents, over and above the feelings which 
are phenomenal. This quality of existents as such, 
though unknown, is with him essential to their exist¬ 
ence. He repeats ihe phenomena of the phenomenal 
world in a supposed real world which is its ground. 
“ If we are now asked; How are we to manage so as 
to posit anything as existent f our answer is: Posit it 
in the same way as you are used to posit the things 
in the world of sense, when you are seeing them or 
handling them, or perceiving their sound or taste.” ^ 
There is this difference between Herbart and 
Mr. Spencer, which is practically immense. Herbart 
proceeds to construct his noumenal world of real 
existents, and to explain in detail the phenomenal 
world by means of them; but Mr. Spf ncer, satisfied 
with proving the existence of his, and its causal 
relation to the world of phenomena, devotes almost 
the whole of his philosophy to this latter world, with¬ 
out troubling himself farther with the noumenal, 
which he represents as unknowable; merely adding, 
that our constdousness of Nature under its unknow- 
‘ able aspect constitutes religion, as our consciousness 
of it under its knowable aspect constitutes science.^ 
But Herbert’s whole philosophy consists in ex- 

^ AUgemeine Metaphysik, § 201. p. 74. 

‘ For these expressions see his FM Principles, p. 106. 3id 
edit. 
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plaining the phenomenal by means of the noumenal 
world. As he says in a remarkable passage o*f his 
Psychology as Science^^ “ It is only necessary for this 
purpose” [of attaining real knowledge] “ to find the 
conditions under which alone the phsnomenal world 
can be phenomenal {die Erscheinmgswelt erscheinen 
hann)] in such wise that it would not be pheno¬ 
menal, if these conditions did not exist/’ An im¬ 
portant (mly; for whence but from the phenomenal 
world ftself are we to draw our conceptions of what 
these conditions may be, nay even of what is meant 
by conditiom at all? The noumma allegcid by the 
theory, be they what they may, will be just as pheno¬ 
menal as the phenomenal world which they are called 
in to explain, only without their concreteness; they 
will be abstractions of some sort or other, points 
without magnitude, lines without breatlth, positions 
without space, forces without matter. 

And even if the existence of such .real noumena 
is admitted, they become useless for purposijs of 
explanation in the very moment that they are seized 
by thought. Space and Time, as Jlerbart allows, 
are “ the form of orderly holding-together in thought 
generally, be the olject what it may.”'^ Now, as he 
presently.says, “every Real considered in itself alone 
is an Absolute; therefore, and for no other reason, 
the Real, in itself, is not in time, not in space.” That 
is to say, in the very moment -of seizing the Real, it 
vanishes from “ the form of orderly holding-together 
in thought;” vanishes, therefore; from any theory or 
hypothesis into which we may have introduced it. 

^ Psychologio als Wissenschaft, § 31. VVerkc, Vol. V. p. 292. 
ed. 1850. 

«The same, §102. Werke, Vol. V. p. 607. ed. 1850. 
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§ 3. I now turn to the second question proposed 
^ above (p. 107), the rdlation of primary, reflective, 

i*crception"aIS direct consciousncBs to the functions of percep- 
Conomtion. ^jon and conception.* All consciousness, since it 

occupies time, is a continuous process, and one con¬ 
sisting of a series of states of consciousness, in which 
respect the discreteness of the process consists. Any 
single state in this scries may be considered alone, 
and as so considered it is taken statically, as if at 
rest, although it is in movement since it occupies 
time. Aliy portion of the series, long or short, 
simple or complex, may be considered in this way, 
and so regarded it is a percept. But fix on any such 
portion by attention, for the purpose of connecting it 
with another portion, and it becomes a concept; an 
expectant percept or inchoate concept, until com¬ 
pleted by the connection of the new portion. This 
completion effected, the whole is a concept in respect 
of its consisting of two portions connected togetliiT 
by thought; but is a complex percept, if considered 
as a single thing not yet brought into connection, by 
thought, with other percepts. It bears a double cha¬ 
racter, being concept in respect of its containing a 
connection of thought^ and a percept in respect of its 
hon-conncction by thought with other percepts. 

The percept, then, is a more rudimentary state of 
consciousness than the concept; single percepts are 
the lowest empirical things in the analysis; a single 

* It is not intended to imply that the term/unction is exclu¬ 
sively appropriate to perception and conception. All consciousness 
is a function of the oiganiCm; and so also, derivatively, are its 
tuodilications or detenninations. Here the term is used to mark 
tliat there is an important difference between perception and con¬ 
ception, on the one hand, and primary, reflective, and direct cou- 
BeiousnesB on the other, which are properly called moefes. 
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inchoate concept is a percept plus the purpose of con- 
necting it with another percept, and a single Complete 
concept is the connection between af least two per- 
cepta. Thus perception may be regarded as a pri- Concopiiw. 
mary function, of which conception is a derivative, 
and a derivative of a particular kind. 

The priority of percepts to concepts is a promi¬ 
nent doctrine with Mr. TjCwcs, stated of course in his 
own way and the importance which he attributes 
to it, gfeat as it is, cannot be considered excessive* 

The distinction originated with Aristotle, and is one 
of the cotner-stohes of philosophy. I shall devote a 
se})arate Chapter to its examination; but for the 
])resent purpose it is sufficient to say, that conception 
is that act in reasoning, (reasoning being a volitional 
action), wherein we [)ass on from one ])ercept to 
another, thus either comparing, or separating, or 
combining them. PerceiJts are prcsu]»posed in con-- 
ception, conception moulds or groups them, and tin; 
ri'sult is a more complex i)(‘rcept. Percepts arc of 
all degrees of complexity, and the conceptions which 
are their connections equally so. A percept brought 
in this manner into connection >vith another percept 
is a concept; perception being the act of having per¬ 
cepts, conception tin; act of connecting them. (Con¬ 
cepts are thus perce[)ts in movement under the guid¬ 
ance of volition, and volition is the feature which dis¬ 
tinguishes chains of conception from chains of per¬ 
cepts or images in spontaneous redintegration. 

Now the stage U|X)n which Ihcse opcrsitions take 
place, the mode of consciousness to which they belong, 
makes no difference in the functions of perceiving and 
conceiving relatively to each other. The same rela- 

^ Soe Problems, &c. Vol. I. pp. 101.136. Vol. IL pp, 16. 69. 
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tion holds good between them, whether they occupy 
the stage of primary, of reflective, or of direct con- 
PwOT^Sirami sciousiiess. Aiul for this reason, tiiat they arise from 
Conception, dccpest Olid most universal feature of conscious¬ 
ness, that of its occupying time. A percept is a 
portion of time filled with consciousness, a concept 
is this portion, grown, passed into the next portion. 
The movement of time, distinct with feelings, gives 
us necessarily both percepts and concepts; percepts 
so soon as we attend to what we feel, and concepts so 
soon as we attend lo the connection of what wc feel 
at one moment with what we feel at the next moment. 
All these conditions are found alike in primary, re¬ 
flective, and direct consciousness. 

When reflection first arises, it arises as a percep¬ 
tion completing a conception which begins in primary 
consciousness. It is the percej)tioii of the double 
aspect in what was up to that time undistinguished. 
A movement begun in primary consciousness is com¬ 
pleted in reflective, by a new character being ob¬ 
served in what we, after that (observation, call its 
object. Jh’imar}- consciousness ends by a concep¬ 
tion, which is also in its completion the beginning of 
reflective consciousness, and the first perception in 
it. As a perception its content may be expressed by 
a proposition in which subject and predicate are co¬ 
extensive and convertible terms, a proposition in 
^ which the subject is i*eflected back again in the pre¬ 
dicate, and the predicate in the subject. Refiected^ 
observe, figuratively speaking. Not all convertible 
propositions are judgments of reflection in the sense 
of self-consciousness ; but on the contrary, these 
judgments are cases of convertible propositions. 
The particular reflection that states of consciousness 
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are things, or that the Subject is its Objects, consti- 
tutes, as we have seen, the reflective mode of con- 
sciousiiess; and this reflection is expressible as a itsreUtMmto 
convertible proposition, or one the terms of which Coneeption. 
are coextensive. Thus convertible propositions are 
a wider class than propositions of reflection or self- 
consciousness. At the same time these are the final 
test of those, owing to their ultimately subjective 
character. Percej)tioi>, then, is the rudimentary 
function in reflection as well as in primary con¬ 
sciousness; and reflective conception is a derivative 
from it. The same might easily be sho^^^l to hold 
good in direct consciousness also. 

We have, then, the three modes of consciousness, 
primary, reflective, and direct, acting one and all in the 
two functions of perception and conception, and with 
the same content in all, though under different shapes. 

There is nothing in reflective consciousness which 
was not [)otentially in j)rimary, and nothing in di¬ 
rect which was not potentially in reflective. And 
of these, the higher in potentiality and earlier in 
time governs the loiver and later; governs it in the 
sense of being a prerequisite or condition which 
cannot be transcended; a limitation or condition sine 
qua mm^ of the lower and later. Reflection prcsiip- 
jKjses primary consciousness Avhich it cannot tran¬ 
scend ; and direct consciousness presupposes reflective 
with the same limitation. But the limitation is by 
no means of the same kind in every respect^ in the 
two cases. Primary consciousne&s is a mere matter 
or vKf! to reflective; but reflective is a law to 
direct, a law which wc see cannot be overleapt 
or disobeyed, when once philosophical analysis 
has made us aware of its existence, a law which 
VOL. i. K 
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we then see we have always been obeying though 
unconsciously. 

In the same way, perception gives the law to con¬ 
ception. There is nothing in conception which was 
not potentially^ in perception; a conception may itself 
be the means of discovering new features, which will 
be verified by, that is, actually found in, perception. 
And this is the true shape of the Aristotelian dictum 
repeated by Locke, NihU in iniellectu quod non pniis in 
sensu. 

The primary ^unction, then, perception, in the 
reflective mode of consciousness, or briefly reflective 
perception, is that mode or function of consciousness 
which is the ultimate arbiter of all oth(^rs, the bar at 
which they all stand. In this mode, objects are en¬ 
visaged as they arc to the Subject alone, us they arc 
in their subjective aspect which is coextensive with 
and inseparable from their objective; and at the same 
time as they are in themselve.s, in their luiture or 
analysis, and not in their connection with other ob¬ 
jects in consciousness, which is tlieir genesis or their 
history. As percepts they are looked it straight and 
for themselves; as percepts of refli'ction tliey are 
looked at in their sulyective aspect, or as they are 
immediately known to the observer; and thus the 
nature of the thing perceived, as it is per is, in 
reflective perception, identically the same as that 
nature which is immediately known to the observer. 

We have long had the distinction between per¬ 
cepts and concepts, and also the corresponding one 
between the acts of perceiving and conceiving; and 
philosophy has long been familiar "with them, under 
these or other names. But it may be asked, have 
we any names to apply to percepts and concepts as 
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tlieinselves objects of reflection, or, what is the same 
tiling, to their subjective aspect in contradistinction Tjjj 
to their objective? If reflective consciousness has 
percepts and concepts, the mind must have attitudes Conception, 
towards them as objects, some namfeable attitudes 
corresponding to them. We arc continually reflect¬ 
ing on our percepts and our concepts, and making 
thorn objects although states of consciousness. In 
making them objects the mind supplies them with a 
subjective aspect, yet in so doing always keeps to the 
lines laid down by its original character of being 
feeling in time, the lines of perceiving and conceiving. 

Is there, then, any name ex[)ressing this reflective 
action of tlu; mind, the subjective side of the result 
exfiressod by “percept” and “concept”? I’ercepts 
and concepts arc not found ready made in nature, 
they are consequences of certain mental operations 
which nature’s kws dotermiiie. Yet particular per- 
c(*j)tH and conccjpts come partly from volition; inter- 
e.st attracts our attention to some things instead of 
others; and the percepts we begin with in any train 
of reiisoiiing are thus determined. It M'ould seem 
that this subjective sidi* of the result, that in which 
volition lias some share, requires naming us well as , 
the objective side. The pwm common to both is 
named already, perception and conception. But the 
subjective side of the result, the mental attitude to 
percepts and conccjits, has this no name ? It ought 
to have, if what was said aboix* of ilie continual 
■regress into subjectivity, the continual development 
of reflective consciousness, is true. And what is more 
impoi’bint than the naiiiiiig them, the distinguishing 
them consciously as the subjective aspects of percept 
and concept, is essential to their adequate employ- 
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mcnt. They ought to be brought forward, and made 
to play a part as fundamental in modem philosophy, 
p2c”^oI"md objective aspects, percept and concept them- 

Conception. selves, havc played, and would continue to play 
alone, were thefy not, in the regress of reflection, sup¬ 
plemented by their subjective aspects. 

It is to these subjective aspects of percepts and 
concepts that the old names, First Intentions and 
Second Intentions, in the new meaning which I gave 
them in an earlier work,^ properly apply. These 
names express attitudes of the mind, of which per¬ 
cepts and concepts are respectively the objects. I 
was not sufficiently alive to this, when 1 made First 
and Second Intentions one of my bases in Time and 
Space, I connected them indeed with percepts and 
concepts, and showed the compatibility of the two 
pairs, as will be seen more particularly from the 
second passage cited; but the notion of the one pair 
being the opposite aspect of the other pair, and neces¬ 
sarily arising as such in reflection, did not occur to 
me. Nevertheless it flows as a legitimate conse¬ 
quence from what I there said; and in this way 
throws bfick light on the method of that former work, 
and renders it an indirect support. It shows that I 
was really working on the basis of reflective con¬ 
sciousness; and my procedure there may serve as an 
instance of what I now call philosophical method as 
distinguished irom scientifle. 

^ Time and Space, § 10. and § 4C. 
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§ 4. Having thus analysed reflective conscious- 
ness and shown its connection with priiuary and 
direct, as well as with the functions of perceiving 
and conceiving which are common to all, t now come “^^ww*®****® 
to the final part of my task, and shall endeavour to 
show the bearing of this double result on the validity 
and the limitations of the philosophical method. This 
bearing depends on the character of reflective per¬ 
ception; as perception (not concejrtion), it is that 
mode of consciousness in which all final .verification 
of facts as well as theories is performed; as reflection, 
as recalling and repeating the phenomena of primary 
and direct consciousness, it is restricted to those 
phenomena for its contents, and is not a mode or an 
organ of new or transcendent discoveries. It is a re¬ 
examination of the phenomena of primary and direct 
consciousness, under the guidance of the principle 
of examining their objective and subjective aspects 
in conjunction with each other, which is a method 
only i)ossible in reflection. Reflection first makes the 
discovery of the double aspect and then applies it, 
and the continued and methodical application of it 
is metaphysic. 

All final verification of facts is thus performed by 
reflection. Scientists on the contrary maintain, that 
all final verification of facts is performed by direct 
observation. The reason of this contradiction, is, 
that the finality point is differently placed by the 
two disputants. Scientists stop short at a final point 
which is not really final; and by really final I mean 
not an absolute end, but the fur^est point attainable 
by us. But even here there is a difference between 
scientists themselves. One class, the stricter or more 
positivist among them, would urge that, having once 
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ch! nl‘ arrived at an agreement as to tlie denotation of the 
terms, say, for instance, matter, motion, and force, 

MMiSree* propositions involving these terms 

of verification. |jy ji^eans of observation and experiment; the facts 

directly observed either will or else will not answer 
to our predictions; and thus direct observation veri¬ 
fies the truth or falsity of the propositions. Their 
finality point is placed at the agreement already 
arrived at about the things as denoted by the tenns 
which they use; and they refuse to go any farther; 
it is enough for all purposes of science, for all jiur- 
poses of practice, to start from an agreement as to 
the denotation; the facts, they say, are what concern 
us; why enter upon a futile question as to the nature 
of the things which the terms denote? 

Another school, that for which Mr. Lewes has 
declared, urges on the other hand, that the connota¬ 
tion of such terms as these must be examined, the 
nature of the things denoted by them. Only thus, 
they maintain, can the belief in fictitious entities 
underlying them be destroyed; a belief which, as 
Mr. Lewes well urges, is not confined to metaphysi¬ 
cians, but is'cqually rife among physicists and physi¬ 
ologists, being founded on the tendency to suppose a 
separate entity wherever there is a separate namc.^ 
He argues thc^rofore, irresistibly as I think, that it is 
requisite to examine and analyse what we really 
mean when we use such terms as matter, motion, 

‘ force, and so on. Nor does he merely argue that it 
ought to be done, but he has done it. His two 
“Problems,” IV. Matter and Force, and V. Force 
and Cause, in Vol. II., leave little, if anything, to be 


* Problems, &c. Vol. II, p. 223. 
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desired in exhaustive demolition of entities lurking 
under these names. 

Wherein, then, it may be asked, is there cause for 
dissatisfaction here? Is not everything performed 
here, by way of analysis, that can ^)e performed? 
How can Mr. Lewes be said to place his finality point 
too near? In this, I reply, that he does not recognise 
the nature of the method which he himself employs 
in this analysis, consequently cannot generalise it, 
consequently does not see that it is not,a scientific 
but a metaphysical method. In examining into what 
ice mean by such terms as matter, motion, force, he is 
really exercising reflective consciousness. He is com¬ 
paring representations, remembered states of presen- 
lative consciousness, either with actual prcisentations, 
or with rc])resentation8 of th(im as such. In other 
words, the moinent we begin to enquire into the 
meaning of an agreed on denotation, we begin to 
reflect; we begin to repeat the process by which that 
agreed denotation was itself arrived at; wc go back 
into the analysis of the denoted thing, not as it will 
act and be acted on by other similarly denoted things, 
but as it is perceived and conceived by us; we arc 
analysing it into its subjective elements. 

The reason and necessity of this process are evi¬ 
dent; it depends on this, that names are agreed 
on to denote objects of common enquiry, before,the 
r(‘,asons, for which each party to that agreement uses 
the names, are agreed on; in other words, the conno¬ 
tation of the names is still unsettled, different persons 
having possibly different connotations in view for the 
same name. And in this way the agreement on the 
connotation of names involves a more searching ana¬ 
lysis of the nature of things. This question cannot 
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be settled at once, by askiii" what the name originally 
connoted; for this is the main question itself in 
another form, and is the very thing not originally 
agreed on. 

I will take an instance from Mr. Lewes’ argument 
against Primary and Secondary Qualities of Matter d 
“ Having these points clearly fixed, let us begin our 
investigation of the Properties of Matter by interro¬ 
gating Experience, and enumerating what are the 
special feelings grouped in the abstract symbol. 
The positive qualities are, of course, all those quali¬ 
ties which we perceive in substances. To Perception, 
Matter is those qualities, and it is nothing else. We 
need not here consider the argument which proclaims 
that Matter is something underlying and not iden¬ 
tical with these qualities; our present purpose is 
with the qualities themselves. The object now held 
in my hand, seen and fi^lt by me as coloured, figured, 
resistant, rough, smelt as fragrant, tasted as acid- 
sweet, 1 and my fellow-countrymen call a straw¬ 
berry, and all men consider to be a substance, or 
portion of Matter. Reflecting on mj experiences of 
other substances, and comparing these with the straw¬ 
berry, I notice that it differs from them and agrees 
with them in the kind of feelings excited, and in the 
degrees of excitation. I class these feelings, and 
call the one set particular qualities, the other set 
general qualities; and on further comparison 1 find 
that, of the general qualities, some are universal.” 

Now without in the least insisting on the use of 
the word reflecting^ in the above passage, which I 
cannot suppose is intended to be used in my technical 
sense of it, I think it is clear that the interrogation 
^ Froblems, &c. VuL IL p. 272. 
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of experience described involves what I mean by 
reflection. For it includes Ist, the identification of ~ 
feclinffs with (lualities, and 2nd, the representation in it* importance 

o 1 i as Mile HQurce 

memory of former presentations, and subsumtion of of verWcaUon. 
them under that identification. Th& reflection con¬ 
sists in the identification of qualities with feelings; 
the generalisation extends the range of one such case 
of identification .to all. And the result is, that all 
qualities of matter are feelings or relations of feel¬ 
ings. The word strawberry is the denotation, of 
which the connotation is sought; but sought, not in 
terms of its connections with other objects, but in 
terms of its meaning for consciousness. 

This same method which Mr. Lewes employs, 
mthout recognising its true nature, is applicable, 
when fairly recognised, to other cases which he has 
left among the puzzles which arc the legacy of 
science to philosophy. And this is why I have 
thought it necessary to insist so much on the present 
point. Mr. Lewes has overstepped the magic line 
of demarcation between science and philosophy, with¬ 
out knowing that he has done so; by the aid of an 
unacknowledged metaphysical principle he has suc¬ 
ceeded in solving some of the problems of philosophy, 
and there is no course left for him, if he would solve 
the remainder, but to recognise and apply that same 
principle again; and I hope to show in future Chap¬ 
ters that it is fully adequate to their solution. But 
then what will become of his pretension to solve such 
problems without recourse to metaphysical and solely 
by scientific method? 

We can now see the truth with regard to the 
contradiction with which we began,: “All final veri¬ 
fication of facts is performed by reflection;” and “All 
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final verification of facts is performed by direct obser¬ 
vation.” On the one hand reflection is clearly in¬ 
cluded in it; on the other direct observation. But 
reflection is the method^ and includes direct observa¬ 
tion as the laemis. This is the solution of the contra¬ 
diction. Reflection is in science, not exclusive of but 
superinduced upon direct observation; it is a riper 
mode of consciousness in which direct observation 
becomes a means and an instrument; the whole, of 
which the less ripe mode is a part. The importance 
of the instrument to science, together with the onto¬ 
logical dreams fathered upon reflection by too many 
jdiilosophers, have blinded both philosophers and 
scientists to the true state of facts. 

The errors of those who adopted the principle of 
reflection, the “too much” of ontologisiiig philoso- 
j)hers, are no argument against the principle itself. 
The principle becomes gradually clearer and more 
definite, sifted gradually from its accretions, in and 
by its continual application to questions of specula¬ 
tion. Two periods in the history of its development 
in individuals may be broadly distinguished, the fii’st 
beginning ^th the dawn of self-consciousness, the 
second beginning, where it arises at all, with the 
recognition and application of the fact of self-con¬ 
sciousness to the facts and problems of existence. In 
both periods there is a growth and development of the 
principle. We are not philosophers when we first 
become reflective; we are not full-grown philosophers 
when we first begin to apply reflection to philosophi¬ 
cal questions. 

The same two periods may be distinguished in the 
history of philosophy itself. The principle appears 
very early in Greek speculation, with Parmenides. 
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But such stateinents of it as he gives, to ya§ uuro vosif 
IffTtv re xat imt, for instance, are to be paralleled with 
the dawn of reflection in individuals, for individuals 
are not philosophers merely in virtue of their self- 
consciousness. The principle must tbe recognised, 
and not only recognised but applied after recognition. 
Tlien only do individuals, then only does the race, 
begin to philosoj)hise. Aristotle clearly recognised 
the fact of self-consciousness; for instance, in the 
words :* xou oturos avrof roro Ivvotrat He re¬ 

cognised also the continued exercise of it, ym/f we®?, 
as the highest intellectual energy; but he did not 
recognise, still less apply it, as the evidence and the 
only evidence of existence. 

Nor must we suppose that this fact was less fami¬ 
liar to the mediaeval schoolmen. We have, for instance, 
a remarkable passage of Scotus Erigena; put however 
into the mouth of the Diacipulus^ not the Magister, of 
the dialogue: “Scio enim me esse, ncc tamen me 
prsecedit scientia mei, quia non aliud sum, et aliud 
scientia, (|ua me scio; et si nescirem me esse, non 
nescirem ignorare me esse: ac per hoc, sive scivero, 
sive nescivero me esse, scientia non carebo; mihi 
enim renianebit scire ignorantiam ijieam. Et si omne, 
quod potest scire se ipsum nescire, non potest ignorare 
se ipsum esse; nam si penitus non esset, non sciret 
seipsum nescire: conficitur, omnino esse omne, quod 
scit se esse, vel scit se nescire se esse.”^ 

Although it is clear that Erigena is here most 

^ De Anima, III. cap. 4. 

® Do Diviaiono Naturae, Lib. IV. Sect 9. Fol. 776. B., ed. H. J. 
Floss, 1853. In the Migne seriest And see another passage to the 
same effect, and in the mouth of the Magister, Lib. I. Sect. 48. 
FoL 490. E, cited by M. Haurdnu, Hiot. do la PhU. Scot, p. 183. 
ed. 1872. 
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forcibly and explicitly enunciating the Cartesian 
Cogito ergo mm, before Descartes; it must yet, I 
be admitted on the other hand, that it was not 
of verification. Descartcs erected the clearness and distinctness of 
the evidence Tsnth which he perceived that his own 
consciousness involved his own existence into a norm 
of certitude,^ that consciousness as such was distin¬ 
guished from all its objects, and that thereby philo¬ 
sophy was distinguished from science; and it was 
not till he proceeded, as he immediately did, to en¬ 
quire into the ct nditions of that evidence, and to 
separate"'* the immaterial soul, as the subject of 
consciousness, from the material or extended world, 
of which the living body was a part, that the basis of 
a physiological and scientific psychology was laid. 

Psychology was not the discoverer of the principle 
of reflection, but a creature of it; it is not a principle 
of psychology but of philosophy. Nor indeed has 
})sychology hitherto discovered either what physio¬ 
logical process is the condition, or what special por¬ 
tion, if any, of the nervous organism is the seat, of 
reflection; the discovery is reserved for the future. 
The philosophical character of the principle is also 
shown by its range, even as employed by those who 
do not recognise its nature; since it is employed, as 
we have seen it is by Mr. Lewes, to prove proposi¬ 
tions about matter and force, that is, about the 
objects of the external world at large, the objects of 
' all the physical sciences. The principle of reflection 
is a golden thread running through the whole of 

^ De Methodo, Sect. IV. “Post hac inquisim - dhtincteper- 

cipimus” 

^ Principia Philoaophiee, Pars I. Sect. 11. 12. Pare II. Sect. 1. 
Pan IV. Sect. 189. And the Pasaiones Animoe, Pan 1. Ark 2. 3. 
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thought, and is thus the peculiar basis and instru- 
ment of philosophy, as direct consciousness is of the "ji. 
special sciences. Just because it is employed in 
every science, being the basis of one of their pro- 
cesses, and that the most essential, the process of 
verification; just.because it aids to perforin this 
essential function in them; wc are entitled to argue 
the validity of the method which it furnishes to 
philosophy, which is nothing but the one general 
enquiry which is based on and completes the results 
of the special sciences taken collectively. 

Let us now glance at an objection which may be 
raised to the validity of the philosophical method, 
the method of reflection or subjective analysis. There 
is nothing which thoroughgoing scientists so much 
dislike as the word subjective. It is unfortunately 
the only thing which philosophers cannot gratify 
them by renouncing. Scientists take hold of the 
admitted truth, that immediate certainty is'only for 
the individual mind, whi(;h is immediately certain of 
its own feelings, but has no such immediate certainty 
of the feelings of other minds. And they argue that, 
so long as we keep to subjective analysis, wc are con¬ 
fined within the limits of the individual’s feelings, and 
cannot reach any knowledge which is valid and known 
to be valid for other individuals, or which, in other 
words, has objective validity. It is only, they say, those 
propositions which can be communicated and made in¬ 
telligible to others that are the vehicles of a common 
knowledge, valid for all men, and therefore properly 
called objective. In other words, they argue that pure 


subjectivity is pure individualism, and therefore is 
possibly wholly chimerical, and at any rate cannot be 
brought to a test of whether it is chimerical or not. 
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My answer to this reasoning is, that it either 
proves too much, or else proves nothing, according 
to the meaning attached to the term validity. It 
proves too much, for the objector’s purpose, if we 
take validity to include subjective and immediate 
certainty, for then the special and positive sciences 
will not have validity, unless a basis of subjective 
and immediate certainty is made out for them by the 
philosophicjil method. In this case, the sciences re¬ 
quire something which only philo8oi)hy supplies, 
namely, the full proof of the validity of their know¬ 
ledge. On the other hand, it proves nothing, if we 
take validity to consist in the knowledge being com¬ 
municable to, and tenable by, all men, for this is not 
the exclusive characteristic of the special scii'iices, 
but is po8S(issed by the trutlis of philosophy also. 
No ditfercnce is then made out between philosophy 
and science. In adopting the hitter delinition of 
validit}', scientists adopt too low a standard of it, in¬ 
asmuch as they renounce the demand for immediate 
certainty. Philosophy, on the contrary, shows how 

a basis of immediate certainty is obtained for the 

■ 

communicable objective knowledge of both itself and 
science. It aims at securing vididity of a higher 
order than science contemplates as being even pos¬ 
sible. 

In proceeding to develop this answer more at 
large, I remark in the first place, that the scientist 
reasoning unwarrantably separaten the two aspects, 
objective and subjective, not satisfied with distin¬ 
guishing them; and it is only by this separation that 
subjectivity can be identified with individualism. 
Admitted that immediate certainty is only for the 
individual mind, still there cannot be an immediate 
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certainty in the individual mind which is not an 
equating or an identifying of an objective mth its 
subjective aspect. This identifying of opposite or 
distinguished aspects is what immediate certainty 
consists in. This is verification, artd this is per¬ 
formed only in individual minds. 

But now comes the question, How can the indi¬ 
vidual be sure that the objective aspect, which he 
has thus identified with its subjective aspect in his 
own mind, is identified or identifiable with an objec¬ 
tive aspect, similarly identified with its subjective 
aspect, in another mind; how can he know that an 
object for him is an object for others, is a common 
object, or, as the scientists put it, is really objective. 
This question scienci! passes over, content to begin at 
a lower point, namely, with facts which have already 
got, somehow or other, that is, which are asmrned to 
have, this kind of objectivity; and just this question 
it is which })hilosophy attempts to solve. 

Now, however the knowledge of this kind of ob¬ 
jective validity may be attained (a point which I shall 
come to shortly), at any rate it cannot be given im- 
mdiately by subjective observation alone. Here is 
the place to apply the admitted truth, that subjec¬ 
tive observation is confined to the individual himself. 
Whatever claims may have been made on this poin^, 
as, for instance, that we know immediately certain 
particular truths to be valid for all intelligences, or 
that we have an immediate intuition tlmt some truths 
not only are but must be true eternally,—all such 
claims must be given up. It is not on this point, on 
the question how we know our objects to be objects 
common to other minds, that subjective observation 
ctm be appealed to. For clearly subjective observa- 
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tion, where it has immediate certainty, is reflective; 

■5^ and to attribute this knowledge to it is to suppose it 
M sEoSrc? reflective but direct: it is to assert reflective 
of verification, knowledge bctwccn separate minds, a contradiction 
which it is the business of philosophy to expose, no 
matter whether in the mouth of scientist or philoso¬ 
pher. Scientists, then, may dispense with attacking 
this position of their brother scientists, which has 
been surrendered to them, unless they should be 
writing ad jwpulum. 

The immediate certainty of objective knowledge, 
where objective means common to all individuals, is 
not what metaphysicians mean by the phrase; for 
objective means, with them, objective aspect of an in¬ 
dividual’s subjective knowledge; neither is it what 
is intended when reflection is said to be the ultimate 
process of verification. 

But now for the question how the transition is 
effected from the individual’s knowledge to a know¬ 
ledge common to' him Avith other individuals, how 
he knows that his object is their object. In the 
first place I remark, that this question <loes not con¬ 
cern the pliilpsopher more directly or closely than 
it concenis the scientist. Indeed in one respect it 
seems to concern the scientist more closely, because 
he maintains that this community of the objects is 
the distinguishing mark of science, (we have seen 
Ithat it begins with the assumption of it), and gives 
.it a claim to validity which is wanting to philo- 
soph)'. But the truth is that it concerns both 
alike, inasmuch as it is a necessary feature in all 
knowledge, so far as that knowledge is systematic 
and available for use. I remark farther, that it is 
the proper function of philosophy to point out the 
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answer to this question, inasmuch as it is a ques¬ 
tion approachable only by methods of subjective 
analysis, a question which concerns primarily the 
“ how” of knowledge^ and not the “ how” of Mngs. 
And thirdly T remark, that it would be of no prac¬ 
tical consequence to the special sciences, though this 
question were not answered at all; they would be 
e<|ually useful and equally applicable. In these two 
respects^ then, the question concerns philosophy more 
than it concerns science. 

How do we know, in what way do wc reach a 
legitimate certainty, that our obj(!Ctivc aspects are 
the same as those of other individuals? The answer 
is extremely simple. It is by inference from what 
we perceive other individuals do or say or look like, 
in presence of ourselves and our objects at once. We 
perceive them doing and saying just what we do and 
say in the same circumstances ; in short, re-acting 
just as wc perceive ourselves doing; our own re¬ 
liction follows from our own feelings; we infer similar 
feelings in tlieni, and similar feelings corresponding 
to the same objects. Such, in general terms, is’the 
process; so simple and so obvious, that many will 
bo surprised to find it claimtjd as philosophical, and 
spiicial importance attached to it. Hut the ques¬ 
tion is, what is its analysis? It is inference, resting 
on subjective observation, not knowledge imme-.^ 
diately given by subjective observation. Subjec¬ 
tive observation, tested by retiectioii, is here em¬ 
ployed to interpret a class of objects, namely, other 
individuals, their sayings and doings, and to infer 
of another class of objects that they are common 
objects to us and to the other individuals. 

When, therefore, a scientist urges, that science 
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begins with facts agreed upon, predicts facts which 
have a definition, and verifies the prediction by the 
occurrence or non-occurrence of the fact as defined; 
oiwiflcatioD. conti’Ests this Capability of verification with the 
incapability of verification which, as he maintains, 
distinguishes subjective observation; the reply must 
be made, that this agreement as to facts and their 
definition presupposes a long continued process of 
attaining the agreement, in which process subjec¬ 
tive observation has been employed at every step. 

Nor is there any difference in this respect be¬ 
tween physical objects and mental ones, such as 
images, thoughts, and emotions. The only differ¬ 
ence is one of degree in remoteness or in complexity; 
physical objects have been the first to be described 
and defined, because tliey are objects of so many 
different and for the most part external senses; 
mental objects have been later and less perfectly 
described and defined, because they cannot be seen 
by the bodily eye, or touched by the bodily fingi^r, 
while present to the consciousuoss of one individual 
or of several. But the same process of attaining 
agreement respecting them, of becoming certain that 
our objects are the same as those of other persons, is 
employed in their case also. 

The method in the case of mental objects is 
this;—we point the thing out by means of its con¬ 
nections or its accompaniments; grief, for instance, 

* we point out as the mental feeling which arises in 
such and such circumstancQS, or as similar to such 
feelings, dissimilar from other such; just as we point 
out a physical object by its connections, as ‘this 
apple which I hold in my hand.’ Names are given 
and agreed upon, in the two cases, in manners' pro- 
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cisely similar. We build the names for mental objects 
out of the names for physical, just as we point out the 
mental objects by means of the physical circumstances 
attending them. In no case do we come to a name 
with an agreed connotation as ultimate; always the 
ultimate agreed name is denotative or designative, 
that is, it is used as a denotation, having indeed 
another meaning which is not named, its meaning to 
the individuals separately; its connotation to them, 
which constitutes it a general term. The name 
acquires its agreed meaning by convention, being 
originally a sound attached in common by several 
persons to feelings (which are its connotation to 
each of them individually) arising from the same 
object. The true or agreed connotation of the 
name is then arrived at by analysis of the object 
which, w'hen first attached, it was employed to denote. 

The two processes, then, analysis of physical and 
analysis of mental objects, cannot be smidered. Sul>- 
jective observation underlies them both, and reflec¬ 
tion verifies them. The attainment of agreement in 
defining objiicls common to all observers is the pre¬ 
requisite of science; wherever that is done, whether 
in physical objects or in mental, as in the case of the 
moral sciences, there and at that point science begins. 
But the method by which that agreement was attained 
is not finished and done with, because a science or two 
has been founded by means of it. The whole of pos¬ 
sible knowledge must {jper impossihik) have been re¬ 
duced to science, before .that could be the case; and 
even then the logical primacy of reflection would 
continue, though its productive energy would have 
ceased. 

Observe, then, the fundamental difference of 
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c^’iL rnethod necessitated by this difference of the two 
~ starting points of science and philosophy. Science 
ite importance gtarts With an agrecTnent already attained os to what 
of venfication. object shall be called by what name, that name being 
a denotation; 'and its aim is to find what relations 
obtain between this object and others similarly 
agreed upon and denoted; and relations, too, arc 
objects agreed upon and denoted in the same way. 
Its process is, in this respect, synthetic or construc¬ 
tive, and its ultimate units arc the denoted’ objects 
and their denoted r' lations. Philosophy on the other 
hand starts with a subjective observation of objects, 
whether these have been already agreed upon and 
denoted, or before they have been so; not however 
with the purpose of changing denotations which have 
been agreed u})on, but with that of fixing or enlarg¬ 
ing their cbnnotation; and if no denotation has been 
established, then of choosing one with a suitable con¬ 
notation attaching to it. Its method theretbre is 
analytic; and analytic without assignable limit. 
The terras ‘self,’ ‘ego,’ ‘1,’ are themselves denotative 
terms, and as such submit to the sane process of 
analysis providing them with a connotation, as the 
units of physical and of psychological science submit 
to. This subjective and analytic procedure of phi¬ 
losophy is what causes a phenomenon which has been 
often .noticed, particularly by J. S. Mill in a famous 
passage of his Logiv^ that the great disjiutes in phi- 
‘losophy have so often taken the form of disputes 
about the definitions of terms, the definition of Jus¬ 
tice for instance. The very nature of philosophy is 
to enquire constantly about the meaning of terms, 
and to do so by analysis of the objects which wo 
represent to ourselves when wo use them. 
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This is why I said at the beginninj^ of Chapter I., 
that distinctions not definitions must always be the 
true starting jioint in ])hilosophical method. Sub¬ 
stantially the same thing has been clearly seen and 
forcibly expressed by Herbart, and tfiat too in the 
very first sentence of his General Metaphyeic^^ so 
forcibly as perhaps even to overstate the case against 
himsell'as metaphysician. “ Metaphysic,” he says, “ has 
no foun4ation truths; it has foundation errors instead.” 
Mathematic hfis its axioms and definitions as basis; 
but metaphysic begins the world penniless. It has 
to discover by careful observation of the chaos, what, 
if any, is the real law of thought and clue to truth. 
Facts subjectively observ(Kl are all it has to trust to. 

On the whole, then, I conclude, that wc have in 
idiilosophy a valid method, based upon a valid prin¬ 
ciple, that of reflective consciousness. ‘A thing w 
Avhat it is known as^' this is the principle in its 
objective formula; ‘the objective and subjective 
aspects are insciparable,’ this is its subjective for¬ 
mula, expressing the way in which the same truth 
appears in reflection itself. This is no truth of 
science. When have we not heard scientists reply to 
this or similar statements, ‘ But you don't know the 
things;’ or ‘The question is what things are known 
as ? When have we not heard scientists tax the 
method of subjective observation with being chi-: 
merical and incapable oi verification; and scornfully 
advise a preliminary agreement on the meaning of 
terms employed by it?* Scientists have neglected 
the principle of reflection, from its being too obvious, 
too familiar. They have idolised” verification, with¬ 
out seeing that the method of subjective observation 

^ AUg, Metaphyaik, Einleiluug: Werke, VoL HI. p. 66. 
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SliL require verification only because it wan verifi- 

cation, was itself the operation of verifying, was the 

^BsSrBmfrec* performance of that which they demanded that it 
of veriflcation. gjjQui^j appeal to as a test. They idolised verification 

without having analj'sed it. They left their pro¬ 
cesses in the concrete as well as their terms, their 
methods as well as their objects. 

And now comes Mr. Lewes and, employing this 
method without acknowledgement, claims to have 
solved the problems of philosophy by the methods 
of science. Science, which has so long disdained the 
labours of philosophy, at last silently appropriates 
them. Is this an acknowledged method of Positivism? 
I know not how tlie proceeding can be, T do not sjiy 
justified, but explained, except by the influence of a 
certain fallacy which invests itself in countless forms, 
the fiillacy of attributing all virtues to what we hold 
dear, all defects to what we dislike. Scientists hold 
science so dear that they attribute all truth to science, 
all error to what is not science. Whatever is true, 
whatever shall be hereafter proved true, must they 
think belong to it, its claims are iiiiprese.nptible. 
True enough; if scientific philosoidiy is included in 
science; but not true of science as separate from 
philosophy. As between [)hilosophy and science, 
some truths belong not to science but to philosophy. 
Of this number is the principle in question. 

So far, then, as to the validity of the method of 
reflection as a method of philosophy. I now turn to 
its limitations. These are drawn from the phenomena 
of primary consciousness, appearing as they do in the 
objects of direct, which it is the office of reflective to 
criticise. Reflection is no “faculty,” independent, 
with laws and methods of its own, bringing into our 
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horizon as it were a new kind of feelings. It is a 
remoulding of the feelings already given in primary 
consciousness. This very relation of it to primary, 
which furnishes all the matter of direct, consciousness, 
which gives it the power of control arid makes it the 
medium of verification, also fixes its limitations and 
defines its sphere. 

First as to its origin out of primary consciousness. 

It arises in redintegration or representation of feel¬ 
ings. J'eeliugs again arc different modes of sensi¬ 
bility ; there are feelings of external sensibility and 
of internal, and there are also sentiments, emotions, 
and passions, all of which arc sensibility of a more 
complex kind; and there is a class of feelings which 
include a sense of effort or tension, among which 
desire, volition, and choice, are to be named, along 
with the more complex feelings into which these 
enter as constituents. 

It is most important to remark that reflection is 
not inner smse^ or inner feeling, as some of these 
modes of sensibility have been named. This way of 
looking at the matter would simplify it most con¬ 
veniently, if only it wei’e in accordance with the facts 
which 1 have insisted on in this Chapter. What can 
be more attractive than the following apparently 
plain statement of Czolbe “ The single domain of 
our consciousness divides itself into two halves, the 
perception on one side of the external world, on the 
other of our own person. If our attention is fixed on 
the first half, we have world-consciousness, if on the 
second self-consciousness.” Self-consciousness is then 
explained as being no special mode of consciousness, 
but consciousness with a particular object, namely, 

^ Gfrundziige einer Extentdonaleu Erkonstnisstheoiie, p. 40. 
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• Si!ii!‘ experiences in connection with the external 

perception of our bodily figure. 

alioie^'e instance of the direct mode of philo- 

of venflatiou. sophising, against which I have contended. Were 

this the truth, 'reflection would be a mode or among 
the inodes of primary consciousness. It would then 
be, not a mode of control or verification, but an 
original source of facts, that is, of feelings and phe¬ 
nomena. That which is now our safeguard would 
then become something to be guarded against.' Inner 
sensibility in all it-, modes must be submitted to re¬ 
flection, and each class of them watched in its different 
phases and its diffijrent connections. 

Next comes the tiuestion as to the sphere of 
reflection mid the limitations of its control. Mr. 
Lewes’ Chapter on fntuitimi and Denwnstration,^ in 
which he argues against the so called Intellectual 
Intuition, furnishes an excellent instance of this con¬ 
trol being exercised by reflection. Having enume¬ 
rated examples of sensible hituitious, space, time, 
motion, quantity, &c.; of rational intuitions, sub¬ 
stance, cause, equality, &c.; and of im ral intuitions, 
freedom, responsibility, duty, &c.; he proceeds; 

“ The validity of all these intuitions depends on their 
reduction to identical propositions; in other words, 
whether the relations are what we see them to be. 
The possibility of error lies in the possibility of our 
supposing that we see what we only infer.” And 
'again of the demonstrations by which intuitions are 
brought to the test: “ Demonstration is not an in¬ 
strument of discovery, but a means of control. Intui¬ 
tion is seeing; Demonstration is showing. What is 
seen and what is shown, may be illusory; they arc 
^ FroblcmB, &c. Yol. 1. p. 3C8. et seqq. 
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only proved to be objectively valid when each infer¬ 
ence has been reduced to its corresponding sensible.”^ 

All this is excellent and admirable. I do not 
remember to have seen anywhere the essential fea¬ 
ture, in which the verification of intifitions consists, 
more closely and clearly delineated, the purging of 
th(j imagination from false inferences, wrongly sup¬ 
posed to be immediate objects of perception. All 
] would remark is, what Mr. Lewes omits, that the 
demonstration here described is a process of reflective 
consciousness, not of direct, merely; that the “iden¬ 
tical propositions” he speaks of are identical proposi¬ 
tions of a partic-ular kind, namely, of reflection, and 
that this is essential to their verifying, or ultimately/ 
demonstrative, power. 

1 will now anticipate a reply which will probably 
be made by scientists to the foregoing argument. 
Granted, they will say, that the process of verification 
which you describe is a reflective one, still I’cflective 
pi*ocesses are just as liable to .error as direct; the 
<[uestion is, what is the criterion of truth in such 
processes, wdiereby it is distinguished from error, 
'fhis criterion, they will urge, is the direct observa¬ 
tion contained in them, and nothing else. Not there- 
Ibrc the fact that the process is a reflective one, but 
the fact that direct observation is brought to bear 
upon theories and imaginations, is the important fact. 
It is of no consequence, except as matter of idle 
curiosity, that the process in which this test is 
brought to bear may be styled a reflective process. 

Putting aside a possible ambiguity which might 
sometimes lurk in the word direct^ in arguments of 
this kind, and supposing the word to be used, not for 
* Problems, &c. Vol. L p. 380. 
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Oof’ll' ^ffimediate observation, but in the technical sense in 
which I have used it throughout, I should reply as 
Its importance follows. Dircct observation, you say, is the im- 
ef verification, portant fact. Important, I ask, in respect of what? 

It is important in respect of the particular conclusion 
reached, in each case of the reasoning being applied; 
it ’8 important if we regard the reasoning as an in¬ 
dividual instance. But if we regard the validity of 
the reasoning as a general process, or in respect of 
the conclusive power which it has in all cases alike, 
then the circumstMice that it is a process of reflection 
becomes equally important with the circumstance 
that it brings direct observation to bear u{)on imagi¬ 
nation. For the fact that a thing is what it is known 
as, or the inseparability of the objective and subjec¬ 
tive a.spect8 of a thing, which is the principle of reflec¬ 
tion, is the final j)rinci])le which may be exhibited as 
a common major premiss in case of need, which is 
common to all the se\'eral cases of verification. 

I do not say that this circumstance is more import¬ 
ant than, but of equal iiiq»ortance with, the circum¬ 
stance of direct observation being br )Ught to bear. 
Both are equally important in considering the validity 
of the process of verification as a general process. 
The attempt to give exclusive importance to the 
latter circumstance is but a more subtil fbnn of the 
above noted prejudice of scientists in favour of 
science. The scientist mind asks what we can prove, 
busying itself with the objects alone, and neglecting 
the general question of the theory of proof, which 
turns upon the nature of the relation between the 
objective and subjective aspects. This narrow judg¬ 
ment, as it seems to me, needs correcting by intro¬ 
ducing the more general and deeper question of the 
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connection of knowledge with fact. And this mode of . 

vieNving the case is the only mode in which the other 
problems of philosophy can be finally solved. For 
their settlement depends upon bringing into view the vwiiicauon. 
nature of the conclusive power which reasoning in 
general, as a process of thought, possesses. The 
theory of proof depends upon the phenomena of 
reflection, and therefore is a part of analytical philo¬ 
sophy, or as I call it motaphysic, and not a part of 
nori-philosophical science. 

Herein lies also the answer to another objection 
which I cannot but anticipate. You say, it will be 
urgtid, that Mr. i^ewes practvies, as Locke and others 
wh(un you call psychologists, as well as all men even 
in the physical sciences, practise, and always have 
practisetl and ap[)lied, reflection. Is not this the 
essentially important thing ? Why demand that they 
should recognise it as their method, as well as practise 
it? The answer is, Because without recognition it 
cannot be made the most of. It is the recognition of 
the return to unity involved in reflection which 
(iiiables us to ufe reflection as a final court of appeal, 
in deciding philosophical questions; which in fact 
develops reflection into a reflective method. The 
conscious application of the reflective process consti¬ 
tutes the reflective method, the method of philosophy 
as distinguished from the method of science. 

‘ It is this implication of reflection with the pro¬ 
cesses of science which makes it diflicult to disentangle 
philosophy from science, which makes it possible for 
Mr. Lewes to represent the philosophical process as a 
scientific one. Reflection per se is common to both. 

It is only when we again reflect upon the process of 
science, that we distinguish the part played by reflec- 
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tion in it; and then only do we find ourselves in 
possession of the ultimate principle of verification, and 

M wTKSce** become aware of what that principle consists in. For 

of veniicotion. j. distinction of objective and subjective 

aspects, insej>afable, and equated with each other, a 
perception wliieh embraces all possible cases or kinds 
of objects, at the same time that it is a final percep¬ 
tion in each case. No more perfect agreement can 
exist than that between the subjective and objective 
aspects of the same thing. It is at once the key stone 
of the connection of objects in reasoning, .and the 
key stone of the method which connects them. But 
to be used in this way and for these purposes, it must 
be recognised for what it is, a method of methods, 
criticising all by the application of its one distinction 
of subjective and objective aspects. 

The implication of a higher and more complex 
mode of consciousness with lower modes is a general 
fact which must never be lost sight of. The higher 
is not exclusive of the lower, but a modification of it, 
a new mode sup(*rinduced upon it. Reflection is not 
exclusive of direct consciousness, bur^ having been 
superinduced on primary, is inclusive of direct. And 
similarly, or rath<.T consequently, philosophy, which 
is the application of reflection, is inclusive of science 
which is the application of direct consciousness. If 
this has been forgotten or not perceived by scientists, 
it has been equally misconceived by those philo- 
’ sophers who have turned reflection into a mode of 
thought directly furnishing us with special kinds of 
intuitions. The theory of an intellectual hUuition of 
this sort is not fully combated, unless you can show 
on what basis of fact the mistake arose. It is not 
finally conclusive to argue, as Mr. Lewes does, that 
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Ave have no grounds of experience for the existence 
of such a faculty; for the faculty is only imagined 
because of some experience which is thought to be 
explicable in no other way than by supposing it. verification. 
You must attack the alleged experienfte itself. You 
must analyse the experience, and having done so, you 
may then be able to show that its features are trace¬ 
able to known functions of consciousness. 

InteUectual Intuition is in this way traceable to 
two things, and explicable as a misinterpretation of 
them; first, to the fact that reflection has percepts 
(as well as concepts), and secondly, to the fact of 
subjectivity in reflection. These facts arc perfectly 
compatible with the theory of reflection here main¬ 
tained, with the validity of reflection and its deriva¬ 
tive position with regard to primary consciousneA'«, 
its controlling position with regard to direct; with 
its function as the basis of philosophy, and Avith 
its limitation to the possible phenomena of science. 

But it is not extraordinary that these facts should 
have been differently interpreted by minds subject 
to the strong reaction against the accidentalism, if I 
may call it so, of the eighteenth century, and dissatis¬ 
fied with the bulwark which the Critical Philosophy 
professed to raise against it. A strong bias, distort¬ 
ing the facts of reflective consciousness,—that is the 
history not only of intellectual intuition^ but of the 
whole of that philosophical movement ofAvhich it AA^as 
one feature. The only reply to it is to be found in 
a more searching and, if possible, an undistorted 
analysis of the facts of consciousness. 

But the theory of intellectual intuition has by no 
nieans the importance Avhich Mr. Lewes attributes to 
it. He seems to have forgotten that the theory, as 
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by Schelling and others, was definitively aban- 
doiied by Hegel, the final exponent of the post-Kantian 
M HSesonrof ^^ctliod of idolising the faculty of reflection, who re- 
ofveriflcation. placed pei’ccpts by concepts, and the process of per¬ 
ceiving by that of conceiving, with its single law of 
Contradiction. It was in the Phdnommologie des 
Gmtefi that this substitution was made; and we may 
see from the preliminary annoiincimient of the scope 
of that worli, at the very beginning of its long Pre¬ 
face, that the abandonment of intellectual intuition 
was a cardinal p-oint of the whole. “If the true 
exists only in, or rather as, that which is named now 
intuition, now immediate knowledge of the absolute, 
religion, being,—not in the centre of the divine love 
but the being of that centre itself,—then from that 
point of view, we should require not tlie form of the 
concept but its very opposite, in order to expound 
philosophy. The Absolute is then proposed not to 
be conceived (begrijfm) but felt and intuited ; not 
the concept but the feeling and intuition of it are to 
be its spokesmen and to be expressed.’’‘ Hegel then, 
wdio builds solely with the “form of the concept,” is 
untouched by Mr. Lewes’ objection, that a special 
faculty, such as intellectual intuition, is required for 
acquainting us with the Supra-sensible, since he 
breaks with all such faculties, and yet constructs, if 
not what he calls a supra-sensible world, yet one 
which includes all that Mr. Lewes calls the supra- 
sensible. 

Now it is not only against intellectual intuition, 
but also against Hegel’s construction which dispenses 
with it, that the conception of reflective conscious¬ 
ness, for which I contend, proves its validity. The 
» Werke, Vo!. IL p. 7. 
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dr)ctrine that reflection is derivative and analytic (as 
well as subjective),—-derived ultimately from primary 
perception and analytic of percepts,—brings us back 
to the real and actual world, the world of science, 
and prevents those flights which are the consecjucnce 
of taking the bare logical principle of contradiction 
as the source of existence. 

Let us hear one of the most recent disciples of 
Hegel on this point, Mr. Green, whose General Intro¬ 
duction* to Hume I had occasion to appeal to in the 
foregoing Chapter. “ That which happens, whether 
we reckon it an inward or an outward, a physical or 
a psychical event,—and nothing but an event can, 
properly si)eaking, be observed,—is as such in time. 
Hut the presence of consciousness to itself, though as 
the true ‘punctum stans’ (Ix)cke, Essay II. Chap. 
XVII. Sec. 16) it is the condition of the observation 
of events in time, is not such an event itself. In the 
ordinary and proper sense of ‘ fact,’ it is not a fact at 
all, nor yet a possible abstraction from facts.”^ The 
presence of consciousness to itself not an event in 
time^ but the condition of obser\'atiou of such events. 
Here is the conception to which I o})pose the doc¬ 
trine that self-consciousness is derivative and analytic. 
The opposition of this to the Hegelian doctrine brings 
out its true significance, the true signifi«iiice of them 
both. Hut Hegel’s doctrine is not met by a denial 
of intellectual intuition. 

How it stands with the presence of c,onsciousness 
to itself, mil be better seen when we come to the 
analysis of elements in primary consciou^ess. Mean¬ 
time, an Hegelian might ask me, why, seeing that 
reflection is a derivative of primary consciousness, 

^ General Introduction, § U2. (Vol. I. p. 121). 
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and conception a derivative of perception, I deny of 
the one derivative what I claim for the other, the 
character or function of giving ultimate truth ? why 
I claim this character for reflection, while denying it 
to conception ? My answer is plain. In the first 
place, this character is claimed, not for reflection in 
the nugh, but for reflective perception, the union of 
the reduplicative mode of consciousn(‘S8 with percep¬ 
tion its primary function. In union they are a mode 
of final analysis. In the next place, there is a great 
difference between reflection in the rough and con- 
ce[)tion, notwithstanding that both are derivative. 
Conception as a process se, the movement in con- 
ce[>tion taken alone, does not analyse, but combines. 
It leads back to percepts, and ends as it began with 
tliem; with percei)ts corrected and enriched, but still 
with percepts. It leads hack to a primary of the- 
same kind as that from which it was derived. Re¬ 
flection on the contrary does not lead hack to primary 
consciousness, which was its original. R(ifle(!tive and 
direct consciousness replace and supersede their pa¬ 
rent. Reflection, then, thougli derivati\e as concep¬ 
tion is, yet in its union with perception is ultimate. 

Hegelians of course will never allow that con- 
ception is derivative at all. The jn'imary eharacler 
of concei)tion is their fundamental position. And 
since the nexm of phenomena is one of the <hief 
things to be ai,*counted for in philosophy, or in other 
words, since philosophy has to interpret in subjective 
terms the actual connection between phenomena 
which we perceive objectively; and it is admitted on 
all hands that conception combines percepts; it fol¬ 
lows that, if it cannot be shown that relations are 
gjven in and with the minutest fragments of percepts, 
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the minima sensibilia, then we must attribute the 
nexus of phenomena (subjectively S[)eaking) wholly 
to conception, and then also we must hold, Avith 
Hegel, that conception is not derivative but primary. 

But it can be shown. The minutest fragments 
of percepts, of perceived or represented sensations, 
occupy either time or time and space together; and 
these time and space elements, being common to all 
such friigments, connect them together and are the 
common bond of union between them. They lire the 
amtmua, of lA’hich the differences of feeling are the 
discretenenH. Not the logical laiv of Contradiction, 
under which percepts are connected and concepts 
formed, but the perceptual elements of Time and 
Space, are the nexus which makes the ivorld organic, 
lie this however as it may, (and the present Chapter 
is not the place to redargue the basis of Hegelianism), 
the question is at any rate one which must be dis¬ 
cussed before the tribunal of lleflection, or in other 
Avords, as a question of reflective and not of direct 
(‘ousciousiicss. Jt is moreover a question oiantd]fsh. 
In Vixin Avill Hegelians appeal to reflective analysis to 
destroy Locke, Berkley, and Hume, and reject its 
authority Avhen appealed to against Hegel. Keflec- 
tive analysis is the true Dialectic. 
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§ 1. To thft days of Jacobi, Fichte, and Schilling, 
belongs, as Hcrbart^ tells us, the couplet: 

Da die Mctaphysik vor Kurzem unLeerbt ab^ing, 

Werden die Dinge-an-sich jotzo mh hada verkauft. 


Which may be rendered, duly preserving the elegant 
smoothness of the original: 


Oyaz ! Thinga-in-theMBclves to be sold by public auction! 
Since Metaphysic is dead;—dead M'ithout leaving an heir. 


Poetry is catching, and it is but naitiral that such 
an effort as the above should call forth an equally 
poetical rcjJy. Here it is: 

What though Things-in-themselves have been dispersed by an 
auction;— 

' Who was the auctioneer ?—Why, Metaphysic herself. 

The meaning and the justice of this reply will 
immediately become apparent, for the fact is that 
this whole question lies in a nutshell. The applica¬ 
tion of the distinction, explained in the foregoing 
Chapter, between direct and reflective consciousness, 
clears up the whole position, and in this way. When 

1 AUgemeine Metaphyuk, § 94. Werke, VoL 111, p. 261. 
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we apj)rosich external phenomena by the direct • 
method, asking what and Iiow much we can make 
out about them, we come at last upon a residuum 
about whicli nothing can be made out, we reach tlu; 
limit of our possible knowledge by the means at our 
disposfil. This residuum is the supposed Thing-in- 
itself, while all that we can make out about the 
phenomena is knowledge, is phenomenal. If our 
direct ^enquiry has been statical, that is, into the 
analysis of the phenomena themselves, the residuum 
appears in the shape*, of a substance, or substratum, 
of pheiionierial attributes, fjualities, or properties. If 
the enquiry has been dynamical, that is, into the , 
causes, conditions, or genesis, of the phenomena, 
then the fesidiium appears in the shape of an un¬ 
knowable First Cause. liut in either case the re¬ 
siduum is found becama of our omi cuimmption; we 
have put it into thi! phenomena by adopting the 
direct method of enquiry. 

The same is the case if we take internal phe¬ 
nomena, states of consciousness, as our objects, and 
approacli them by the direct method, which is the 
method of })sychology. If the enquiry is statical, we 
come to a residuum in the shape of a substance or 
substratum of states of consciousness, we come to 
what is called a Soul, or Mind, or Spirit. If the 
enquiry is dynamical, we come to the residuum in 
the shape of a power, an agent, that is, a Self or an 
Hgo. Again the residuum is found in the plieuomena 
solely ill virtue of our assumption in choosing the 
direct method of enqui^}^ 

The ditfcrence of the object-matter, external phe¬ 
nomena in the one case, internal in the other, makes 
no diflfereiice to the result in question, which depends 
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Ch^iii' adoption of the direct method. For if we 

~ enkrge tlic field of enquiry by putting together the 
Mf-contradi^ two former fields, end taking internal and cxtenial 
ttemSvei phenomena together, the result is just the same, so 
long as we do not change the method. We then get, 
on the statical line of enquiry, to a residuum which 
is the supposed absolute substance underlying both 
orders of phenomena, ejj. Spinoza’s Substantia with 
its attributes, the two known to us being extension 
and thought; or we get, on the dynamical line, to a 
supposed Force or Power, evolving eternally, but 
not exhausting itself by evolving, both orders of 
phenomena at once. 

Tliings-iu-tliemselves, then, are the neci'ssary re¬ 
sult of enquiries pursued on this iiKithod, because the 
adoption of the method invo lves the assumption of 
an existence separable from and independent of our 
knowledge of it. We only find in it at last what we 
inq)ortcd into it at first. We choose to adopt thci 
attitude of enquiry into a ready made Existence, and 
then are surprised to find, when wt; ha\'e discovered 
all we can about it, that the ready made existence 
still remains partially unapproachable, still continues 
to be a ready made existence; are .surprised too by 
the logi<ial contradiction in which wo are entangled, 
namely, that of affirming an Existence about which 
we have no knowledge. 

. “Before they were aware, he led them both 
within the compass of a net,”—the Flatterer being, 
in this case, the flattering delusion that pliilosophy 
can be masfered by the methods of science. Un¬ 
aware that philosophy has a method of its own, a 
method elaborated by the toil of many generations 
of philosophers, the eager scientists, deluded by the 
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success of their own methods within their own do- oSj’. 
mains, expect to enter on the heritage of philosophy, ^ 
and wdth tlieir methods to reap the fruits where 
another method has digged and planted and watered. 

Jhit before tliey are aware they find ‘themselves en¬ 
closed within the compass of a net; one and all, one 
after another, in they march; 

“ Mixta somuii ac jiivemim densentur fuuera. Nullum 
• Sajva caput Prosorpiua fugit.” 

« 

One insoluble contradiction aw'aits them all, one fate, 
one absurdity, tlm aiicient jnizzle of the Thing-in- 
itself, which in one and the same breath they must 
atfirm to be uriknow'ablc and affirm to be know'ii to 
exist. Ill vain they loss and struggle. Their method 
is able to get thmn in, but poiverless to get them out. 

There is nothing for it but to await their extinction 
and abuse pliilosophy. 

But now let us turn to tlui 8im[)le soluTioii of the 
puzzle by the method of refli'ctive consciousness, the 
method of philosophy. This method consists, as the 
foregoing Chapter has shown, in asking what is the 
meaning or connotation of terms in their relation to 
consciousness alone. Simjdy applying this to the 
term Emtenee^ the answer is obtained in quite gene¬ 
ral terras, Existence means presence in conscious¬ 
ness; eaae means percipL Now if that is the meaning 
of the term existence, it is clear, first, that there can¬ 
not be an unknow'able existence, and secondly, that 
we cannot frame the notion of such an existence, 
because the two terms which compose the notion de¬ 
stroy one another; when you have fixed one, the 
other has gone. The contradiction betw^een the two 
terms applies to the notion equally W'hen taken ob- 
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jectivcly fis u'hen taken subjectively, equally to exist¬ 
ence as thing, and to existence as thought. Accord¬ 
ingly, in the phrase vnhion-able existence^ one of the 
terms is .a word without a meaning, a word not stand¬ 
ing for a thought or a thing. 

But what comes of the application of this result 
to the former one, to the conclusion reached by the 
direct method, to the existence there discovered be¬ 
yond the limits of possible knowledge? True, it may 
be said, the reflective method convicts the conclusion 
reached b)' the direct method of itivolving a contra¬ 
diction ; we grant so much; but the question is, can 
it go beyond this, can it show what is the tmth as 
well as what is the error in that conclusion ? 1 reply 
that it can. The unknowable existence affirmed by 
the direct method is not unknowable strictly; it is 
only supposed to be unkiiowable so long as we for¬ 
get or iiegl(;et the reflective result, the meaning of 
the term exidence. There is an existence unknow¬ 
able in c(‘rtain ma^^t important res[)ects, in all respects 
which science busies itself with; that residuum is a 
scientifically unknowable; but it is not a philosophi¬ 
cally unk7iowal)le, since this residuum being known 
to exist is known to be possibly present to conscious¬ 
ness, pe7'cipiendmn as well as an existent. Science 
merely goes too far in its ass(;rtion that there is be¬ 
yond science an unknowable existence; there is such 
unknowable existence for science, but not for phi¬ 
losophy; the reflective method which equates the 
objective and subjective aspects goes beyond the 
limits of science, goes as far as existence goes. Ob¬ 
serve too that, in saying there is an unknowable 
existence for science^ we limit .and restrict the term 
unknowable existence; it is then no longer strictly 
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unknowable. Science goes too far in affirming it, 
and in doing so is wrong in point of fact. It might yj[- 
have gone too far in assertion, that is, gone beyond 
its legitimate evidence, and yet have been right in 
what it asserted. But it is wrong tfs a matter of 
fact. There is no unknowable existence. The me¬ 
thod oi reflection equates existence with perception. 

Ther c are accordingly two regions of thought and 
existence, one which science-and philosophy have in 
common, the other which philosophy going beyond 
science occupies alone; and both regions are* alike 
phenomenal. However little we may know of the 
supra-scientific region, we are not in a region of 
Things-in-themsclves. Thmg-in-Uself is a word, a 
phnise, without meaning, jlatm xmi^. It is only for 
science that it is an illusion, an existent opposed to 
l)benomena. True, we may people the supra-scien- 
tific region with ])hanta8ms, we may falsely and 
groundlessly imagine all sorts of beings in those 
(juarters, but they will all be phenomena, as much 
phenomena as are the immedijite presentations to 
sense, as much phenomena as if they lived by bread. 

Not only, then, is the Thing-in-itself abolished by 
reflection, but the distinction between Thing-in-itself 
and J Phenomenon is abolished with it. Everything 
is phenomenal; everything is relative; in the parti¬ 
cular sense of relativity, that of having a subjective 
in relation to an objective aspect. The question so' 
often proposed—What is the Thing-in-itself, is really 
a non-sense. It intendsy no doubt, to ask (and the 
question is perfectly legitimate) what is the nature 
of this or that existence in the supra-scientific but 
intro-philosophic region? If so meant and so under¬ 
stood, it may often be an useful and important ques- 
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tion. Btit supremely important is it to remember 
” that Thinjrs-in-thcmselves are a misnomer, words 

bire'iwiweirf ""^il^hout meaiiiriff. The proper definition of a Thinj^- 
iliiiigH.in. in-itself is:—a thing known to exist without anv 

theniBclves. ^ _ • 

knowledge of itliat it is being possible; which defini¬ 
tion sufficiently shows the self-contradiction involved 
in the 'erm. 

I turn now' to a feature of the question w'hich is 
of the greatesl importance, the perfect ijenei'aUty of 
the result arrived at. Although an individual rea- 
soncr in no way transcends his own individual con¬ 
sciousness, yet he reaches a result which is true of 
all phenomena and under all relations; that is to 
say, he reaches a result w'hicb is true of phenomena 
(pin phenomena, wdietlier they are phenomena in 
presentation or in representation, in perception or in 
conception, in rnemor)' or in imagination, and wdiether 
they are objects to the individunrs own (conscious¬ 
ness or to the consciousness of other individuals. The 
truth reached is this, that phenomena qua ])heno- 
mena are the whole of existence, and at the sanu‘ 
time the whole of consciousness. There ij no Thing- 
in-itself beyond them. And the termpkenommon is 
a term expressing at once the double aspect, subjec¬ 
tive and objec-tive; the subjective aspect of existence, 
the objective aspect of states of consciousness. 

The term Nonmenm^ which is employed to denote 
Thing-in*itself as opposed to phenomenon, by con¬ 
noting its merely conceptual character as opposed to 
its perceptual, bears witness itself against the doc¬ 
trine which it is used to expound. For it introduces 
a distinction into consciousness, and while discarding 
the objects of one function retains those of another, 
—^noumena, the objects of conception. It retains 
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these objects ii) consciousness generally, excluding 
them from perceptive consciousness; they are still 
phenouKinji, because they are still objects with a suli- 
jective aspect. 

Objects of representation again, as* opposed to ob¬ 
jects of presentation, are still phenomena in the same 
sense; so also arc objects of memory; so also are oIh 
jects of imagination. In fact objects of memory and 
of imagination are represented objects; memory and 
imagination being determinate modes of representa¬ 
tion. It is not presentations only, that is, immediate 
feelings while actually felt, that are phenomena. 

In short the term phenomena is perfectly general; 
it has a connotation, union of the tm) and 

whatever answers to this connotation, no matter what 
may be the parthailar mode in which it answers to it, 
is included under and is denotable l)y the term. The 
aceklmU of tli(‘ object so defined,—phenomenon, the 
union of the objective and subjective aspects;—an 
object be it noted of reflective consciousness, inas¬ 
much as reflection discovers the connotation of the 
term denoting it, the object unnnalysed being given 
by primary consciousness,—the accidents may be 
here disregarded. "\Ve are not now occupied with 
any of the modes of [dienoinena, but with phenomena 
themselves merely as such. 

But it may possibly be thought that, when avc 
take account of the other distinction ‘mentioned 
above, namely, phenomena as objects to the indi* 
vidual reasoner’s own consciousness and phenomena 
as objects to the consciousness of other individuals, 
we cannot maintain the result here reached in its 
generality, without transcending the individual’s own 
consciousness; or else that-, on the other hand, if 
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c^iii T’efuse to make a statement which transcends this 
^ consciousness, then, since we limit om’ statement 
If phenomena to one class of them, namely, the 
phenomena of our individual mind, we must renounce 
the claim of peHect generality for the result. For 
instance, Professor ClitFord writesP “Herein is a 
distinction between Self and Not-sclf, which is far 
deeper than that between Subject and Object; the 
distinction between You and Me. My conception of 
your conciousness is a symbol that differs from all 
objective symbols in this ; that tliey can be ex¬ 
pressed in terras of my feeling: this never can. In 
the primary sense of the word object, then, I know 
directly one object, this table, which is in my con¬ 
sciousness ; I infer symbolically a number of similar 
objects in the consciousness of other men. Out of 
all these there now arises a still more symbolic con¬ 
ception ; the table, as object in the consciousnes.s of 
man.” 

In what sense the distinction between the con¬ 
sciousnesses of two individuals is “ deeper” than that 
between Subject and Object, is not made clear in this 
passage. Let us sec what it really is. Tlie former 
is a distinction between scpjirabhis, the latter between 
inseparables. The former is a cleft, the latter a bridge 
over it. In this sense no doubt the former is the 
deeper of the two. But it does not go deeper into 
the analysis of th(! phenomena. A distinction which 
bridges a cleft must in analysis be deeper than the 
separation which makes the cleft, for it brings to 
light a circumstance of sameness where only differ¬ 
ence had been observed before; it furnishes an 
answer, where the other had proposed a question. 

* * The Aeatlmy, for I'ob. 7, 1874. 
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Professor Clifford in this passage takes the Sub- 
jeet to meaTi the individual Subject, and the Object 
to mean (1) tlic object of that single individual, and 
(2) the object of human beings collectively. And tbS’ves 
then he is perfectly right in holding that this second 
object is doubly symbolical, as he calls it. First I 
have to get your taldc, and then mankind's table. But 
1 must begin with imperfect and rudimentary 

table. That is the first step of all; .‘md that furnishes 
me with my conception of year rudimentary table, 
and finally of mankinds perfect one, which is Pro¬ 
fessor (’lifford’s Object in the second sense Without 
my table to begin with, I should be totally unable to 
reach yours and then mankind’s; to^lly unable to 
get across the “deej)er distinction” between You and 
iMe; your iabl(‘, and consequently you, would to me 
be non-existents. At the same time, when by aid of 
my table and coinpfii'ison combined I have reached 
mankinds table, then mankind’s table becomes > my 
table and my object, just as much as my merely 
individual table was originally. The distinction be¬ 
tween Subject and Object as I draw it, in the indi¬ 
vidual, survives, u» it originated, the whole process; 
is last as well as first in it, and includes under it the 
steps from my object to yours, and from yours to 
mankind’s. 


It is, therefore, a mistake to suppose that a greater 
difference exists between my consciousness and yours' 
than can be bridged by, that is, sh(jwn to be; a case of, 
and so subsumed under, the distinction between ob¬ 
ject and subject in a single, say my, consciousness. 
For it is not the fact that “ my conception of your 
consciousness is a symbol that cannot be expressed 
in terms of my feeling." This would be true only if 
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The same circumstance also in ethical matters de- 
termincs the 'supremacy of conscience. The converg¬ 
ence and agreement of individuals is the discovery of 
the single true world among the many real ones. 
We do not need the supposition of a single world¬ 
consciousness corresponding to the single true world. 
For, since.the presentative differences of conscious 
individuals can be bridged in representation, the har¬ 
mony of all individuals is equivalent to a siiigle indi¬ 
vidual;—much as if all clocks in the world were right 
by one another ^rid the sun, which they might con¬ 
ceivably be, without a world-clock other than the 
world itself. 


Quite recently Professor Clifford has published a 
jiapcr* in which his views on this subject are drawn 
out more fully. He there coins the word (yect to 
mean “your feelings,” as apposed to olject or pJieno- 
menon which means “ my feelings.” “ These inferred 
L*xistcnc(is,” he says, “ arc in the very act of iiifcreinie 
thromi out of my consciousness, recognised as outside 
out of it, us not being a part of me.”^ And an object 
of the conscioiisness of mankind collectively, e,g. 
“ this table, as an object in the minds of men,” is dis¬ 
tinguished by the title of sodal object. There are 
three things to be distinguished, the individual ob¬ 
ject, the social object, and the eject. And of his 
instance of the social object he says, “ This concep¬ 
tion symbolises an indefinite number of ejects, to¬ 
gether with one object which the conception of each 
eject more or less resembles.”® 

These words will serve to reveal what 1 think is 


^ On tlwj J'fatui-e of Things-iii-theniselvos. In Mmi, No. IX. 
1'. 57. Jan. 1878. 

* The same, p. 58. 


j The same, p. 69. 
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the lurking fallacy. It is not the case that a concep- 
tion like “ this table as an object inr the minds of ~ 
men” symbolises ejectfi; it symbolises the sneaker’s seif^ntradic- 
representation of them. And if it should be replied, 'pinRs-in-. 

^ « I 4. 7 themiMslves. 

that this is provided for by the words “ together with 
one object, &c.,” then I answer, that a mere togethr is 
not enough; the object in the speaker’s own mind, 
the “ individual object,” supplies liim with the whole 
interprptatioii of. what those tyects are, as well as 
with his whole grounds for assuming their exist¬ 
ence. He knows nothing whateyer of the ejects, 
except as part of some “individual object,” or ob¬ 
jects, of his own. 

But it will be said, the ejects exist all the same, 
and if they did not exist, the individual object would 
never be completed or moulded into the social ob¬ 
ject. Very true, tliey exist, and the signs they give 
of their existence are what enable the individual to 
develop his individual object into a social one. * But 
this is entii'cly irrelevant to the question of wJutt the 
ejects arc; it is not a point of nietaphysic but of 
psychology; affects the liistory of individual and 
social development, but does not touch the nature of 
consciousness, whetlier in this individual or in that. 

If the ejects exist, still they are in their nature phe¬ 
nomenal. That / can only infer their existtmee, 
makes no difference in this respect. If 1 do infer 
them, they are phenomenal to me. If I do not infer 
them, stiU they are phenomenal to you. 

But what inextricable confusion is introduced 
into philosophy by thus mixing up the p.sychological 
point of view with the metaphysical. The question 
olnaturef of kind, of the r/ iffrw, of a thing, is shelved 
and replaced by a quqption as to whence it comes and 
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whom it belongs to; and then a difference in respect 
of this incidental circumstance, namely, wliether a 
f(‘eling is mine or youra, is made the ground of in¬ 
ferring difference and even opposition of kind be¬ 
tween them. • 

For what can be more o[)posed in kind than 
Tliings-in-theraselves and Fhenomena? Now it is 
the main drift of this paper of Professor Clifford’s to 
show, that what he calls (op|>oscd it will be 
remembered to olyecf’^^ Avhich arc phenomena), are 
Things-in-themselvcs. “Consciousness,” he says, 
meaning I suppose other peoples, “is a complex 
of ejcctivc facts,—of elementary feelings, or rather 
of those remoter elements which cannot even be 
felt, but of which the simplest feeling is built up.”^ 
Presently we read, “Hence a feeling (or an eject- 
element) is Dimj-an-sich, an absolute, whose existence 
is not relative to anything else. Smtilnr is all that 
can be said.”^ These elements of feeling are then 
called Mmd-stuf. “A moving molecule of inorganic 
mutter” [which is an object, a phenomenon, interpret¬ 
able in terms pf ‘ my feeling’] “ does not possess mind 
or consciousness; but it possesses a small piece of 
mind-stuff.The elementary feeling, then, which is 
Ding-an-sicli is not matter. Neither is it conscious¬ 
ness;—unless it be (shall we say?) an unconscious 
variety. I should like too to hear how it differs 
from spirit. However, 1 am not here concerned with 
the theory of Mind-stuff. For aught I know, there 
may be many other objects of consciousness besides 
matter. My wonder is to find any one ambitious of 


* On the Nature uf Tliiugs-iu-thuuieelvus. In Mind, No. IX, 
p. C4. Jan. 1878. 

- The same, p. 65. ^ 
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having Things-in-themselves as an item in his philo- 
sophical system. Mind-stuff may possibly be a fact; 
but if so, it must certainly be phenomenal and stand 
in relation to other facts. The reason for which is, 
that the condition precedent, or origin, of things, 
conceive it as you will, is a question of science, 
whether physical or psychological, and is subordi¬ 
nate to the question of nature, which is the ques¬ 
tion of metiphysic ,—wkot that 'condition is con¬ 
ceived {IS being. For wc cannot know that any¬ 
thing exists, without hiiving some knowledge of 
the thing itself, that is, of some of its attributes or 
chiiracteristi(‘,s. Otherwise wc should luive to con¬ 
ceive it as ail existent Nothing, And this is precisely 
what a Thing-in-itself is. 


5 2. What has now been said rnmht appear sufli- „ § 2 . 

.3 o II Kant’s I lioory 

cient to bring the present discussion to a conclusion, oftiicm. 
since the distinction between Things-in-themselves 
and Phenomena has been fully exhibited. The whole 
question lie.s, as I said, in a nutshell. But it will 
perhaps be well, seeing the enibarrassment which the 
point occasions to philosophising scientists, and the 
importance which it has assumed in the eyes of a 
demi-semi-Kantian public, to say something of the 
shape which the Thing-in-itself assumed in Kant’s 
hands, and on the subsequent fate of that theoi’y of 
it, of which Kant w{is the author. 

The locm dassicas on the point is that chapter in 
the Critie of Pure Reason entitled “On the ground of 
distinguishing Objects generally into Phenomena 
and Nournena.” It is \he locus classicus because it 

VOL. I. N 
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S°iiL precision to the notion of Things-in-thcmselves, 

by basing it upon a theory of the nature and laws of 
consciousness. It demonstrated, from that theory, 
that the Thing-in-itself, which before had been a 
mere Unattainable, had a necessary existence, at the 
same time that it was necessarily unknowable. The 
Thing-in-itself before Kant is very different from the 
Thing-in-itself aft<ir Kant. It developed into a nui¬ 
sance. Prior to Kant we meet with it continually. 
Aristothi has vmKUimtc ccku aicCriffsag, a, mid rn» 
Still it was not definitely presented as 
something completely and entirely unknowable. A 
sort of half unkiiowability is the shape in which it 
appears, in those instances which Sir W. Hamilton 
(juntos as I^hilosophical Testimonies to the Limitation 
of our Knowledge;^ including indeed Kant among 
the rest, yet ajiparently without a suspicion of Kant’s 
difference from all his predecessors on this point. 
For side by side with tlui unknowable, j)rior to Kant, 
we meet also with ex|)ressioiis of the adequacy of 
knowledge to existence; adequacy, th.it is, in some 
respects. For histance, in Afjuiiias w(i have the fol¬ 
lowing: “Est enirn proj)riiim olijoctum intellectus 
ens intelligibile, quod quidem comprehendit omnes 
differentias et species entis possibiles; quidquid enim 
esse potest intelligi potest.”'** And to come to Kant’s 
immediate predecessor, Wolff, we find him saying: 
“ Ens omne, qu4 tale, cognoscibile.’’^ 

But Kant it was who put the old notion of the 
Thing-in-itself on a new footing; and, since he 

* Metaph. r. v. p. 1010, b. 02. 

" lliscuasiona, App. B. pp. 634*649. 2n(l edit. 

? Sunuua Phil Contra Qentilos, Lib. 11. cap. 96. 

* Logica, § 28. 
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deduced it from his theory, therefore the counter 
demonstration of the non-existence of the Thing-in- 
itself involved the fall of his theory. This in fact 
was the point at which the expansive force of the 
method of reflection, admitted by Kant under the 
name of Apperception, shattered the fabric of the 
(hdtic of Pure Reason, as was noticed in Chapter I. 

Rut now let us see what Kant’s doctrine really is. 
The main points of the Cha[)ter mentioned above^ 
may be given briefly as follows; , 

The tmnacendental use of a Concc])t (under any of 
the Categories or principles of Synthesis) is in apply¬ 
ing it to Things (jcnemlly and in themelves (p. 226). 

Ontology lays claim to give a doctrine of things 
generally (p. 2fll). 

It must give place to an Analytic of the Pure 
Understanding {id. id). 

The pure categories, taken alone,' have a tran¬ 
scendental significanee, but no transcendental appli¬ 
cability (p. 261-232). 

In the mere consideration that it is requisite to 
an Object that it be in relation to our Intuitive facul¬ 
ties, as well as to our Understanding, lies the dis¬ 
tinction between Phenomena and Nouinena, and the 
necessary assumption of the existence of the latter as 
correlates of the former (p. 234). [Here we have the 
necessity of the existence of Noumena, founded on 
the duality of the faculties, intuition and under¬ 
standing,] ■ 

From this follows naturally the mistake, that, 
since we can form the concept of an Object generally, 
(i.e. not limited to be in relation to our intuitive 

^ “0/i the ground^ ^-c.” Kiitik d. ILV. pp. 221-240. Harten- 
dtoin’s edit. 1853, vrliich is from the Second Mitiou of the Critic. 
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faculties), the same categories which helped us to 
form this concept must help us also to determine it, 
^ 01 * 016 ^^ and so to think the Noumenon as such and such in 
reality and in itself (p. 235). [Here we have the 
non-necessary Ibut natural mistake about the nature 
of the Noumena.] 

In consequence of this distinction we have Nou- 
mcna distinguished into: 

1. Things so far as they are not objects of our 

sensible ii tuition;—Noumena in a nega¬ 
tive sense. 

2 . Things so far as they are objects of a non- 

sen sible intuitionN ouincna in a positive 
sense (p. 235-236). 

Since we have no such cognitive faculty at all as 
Intellectual Intuition, Noumena for us must always 
mean Noiimcna in the negative sense (p. 236). 

Problematic Concepts arc such as, though con¬ 
taining no contradiction, and even hanging together 
with other cognitions and being conterminous with 
given concepts, yet cannot have their objective reality 
shown. A Noiimenon, always in the negative sense, 
is an instance of such a Limit-Concept, and Pro¬ 
blematic Concept, and thus is of merely negative use. 
Yet it is not arbitrarily feigned, but is brought in 
by the limitation of our sensibility, without adding 
anything positive beyond the range of sensibility 
(p. 237). 

The Noumena here defined are very different from 
the mundus inteUigibilis, the world as thought or rea¬ 
soned, in other words, the system of laws of Mature. 
The distinction of mundns nemsUdlis and intelligibiUs 
does not belong to the system of the Critic, and leaves 
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the question of Nouinona quite untouched. That 
question is, Whether there are Noumena as legitimate! 
objects of thought beyond the range of the muiidtis 
intelHgiUlm; and this question we have answered in 
the negative (p. 238*239). 


Th(! above abstract from Kant’s famous CJiapter 
gives the wliole theory of Things-in-themselves, as it 
exists for Kantians at the present day. We can 8(!C 
from it the supposed logical basis of the l>elief in 
those 'riiings. The existence of two fsiculties, intui¬ 
tion and thought, or in modern and more philosophi¬ 
cal terms, of two functions, perception and conception, 
of which one, conception, is held to be wider in its 
range than perception,—this relation between the two 
functions gives a reason to the belief in Noumena, 
which are the objects of conception in that part of its 
range which is larger than the range of perception. 
But the duality of function alone would not suffice to 
maintain the belief, nor yet I think would the in¬ 
verted relation of the two functions, as to range, 
suffice to maintain it, if the process of reflection was 
duly generalised, and the sui)posed Noumena by this 
means included, not indeed in the field of a deter¬ 
mined faculty of intuition or function of perception, 
but in the less determined field of objects of con¬ 
sciousness generally. Kant’s Noumena in a negative 
sense are what I ha\e called above noumena jaer 
accidm.% noumena in a certain limited respect, un- 
knowables in respect of perception. Aud this notion 
of noumiSna per accidens is given only by refiectioii. 
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There are, then, two ways in which we may 
endeavour to extricate ourselves from Kant s posi¬ 
tion. One is that Avhich I have already taken, by 
generalising the process of reflection, and thus equat¬ 
ing the objective and subjective aspects; which me¬ 
thod leaytjs of course a number of r<!s[)ect8 in whitih 
objects may be unknown to us, while maintaining 
one respect at the least, in 'which all objects must 
be known to us,' namely, as existing phenopicnally, 
tliough without further determination of thiiir mode 
of existence. Existence is, on this view', the object 
of a representation. For reflection is restricted to be 
reflection on primary states of (^onscionsne.‘^s, and 
thcs(‘ are exhaustively divided into presentation and 
representation. 

The otlier way of extrication consists either in 
equating the two functions whose discrepancy gave 
ri.se to the supposed demon.strati()n of noumena, or 
else in dediicing one of them from the other. I am 
not acquainted with any sj^stem which has followed 
the first of these alternatives. But the second alter¬ 
native divides again into tAvo branches, according as 
perception is held to be a derivative of conception, 
or vice versa. In both of these two branches a funda¬ 
mental unity of process in con8ciou.sne.ss is obtained. 
But both branches rest upon an application of the 
method of reflection, and are in fact supplementary 
to. the first way of extrication. They presuppose the 
consideration, that the source, the thinking-principle, 
which throws up the categories, so to s})oak, and 
worlds in and through them,—they being the creators 
of the Thing-in-itself,—must be adequate suIjjecHvely 
tD that Thing-in-itself objectively^ must be a correlate 
of it. But this source is the Apperception (e^npirical 
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or transcendental) indicated by the words Ich denke} 
Therefore the Thing-in-itself is not without some 
adequate subjective correlate, that is, is not what it 
was taken to be, a Thing-in-itself. 

The first of the two supplementary branches is 
represented by Hegel. His law or process of Identi¬ 
fying Contradictories, with the Concept as absolute 
Ihisis,^ which is described by Hegel as the Concept of 
the Co]jce[)t itself, der Begnff des Begriffes,^ is the 
representative and substitute for Kant’s tri^nscend- 
cntal Apperception working in and by the Categories 
of the Understanding; it is tliat single process, or 
single force, which I have just described as throwing 
up and then working in and by the categories. And 
being concrete, a concept which throws up concepts, 
as well as a laAV of their identification, it includes per¬ 
cepts as part of itself. Elsewhere I have criticised this 
theory, and cndeavour<*d to show that it is not com- 
])atiblc wdth a true analysis of consciousness. 1 will 
runv remark only upon its genealogy,—which may 
be thus deduced. The Conception in conce[)ts comes 
directly from Kant’s transcendcmtal apperception, the 
concepts from his categories. The categories arc the 
descendants of “innate ideas.” These ngfiin spring 
from the Realist interpretation of Aristotle’s Univer¬ 
sal; and these universals, so interpreted, arc an 
attenuation of the Platonic Ideas, which had a sepa¬ 
rate existence beyond and beside the things of which 
they were predicable. If anything could have esta¬ 
blished the truth of the absolutist tradition, in the 

^ See Hegel, Die subjective Logik. Vom Bogiiif im Aligemeinen. 
Werke, Voi. V. p. 14. 

* The s&me, p. 5. 

* The same, p. 12. 
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teeth of facts, it would have been the subtil genius of 
Hegel. 

Of the 8e(!oiid supplementary branch, that which 
reverses Hegel’s theory, and subsumes conception 
under perceptibn, I shall not now speak. It is the 
theory which I hold to be the true one, and in future 
Chapter?’! shall devote considerable space to its con¬ 
sideration. Unity of function in consciousness is at¬ 
tained by both theories; both go to the extreme limit 
of consciousness and of existence; both leave enor¬ 
mous tracts of unknown existence within those limits; 
both hold Things-in-thcmsclves to be jiahis vods. 
But Hegel’s theory does not separate the analytic 
from the constructive branch of philosopliy, and con¬ 
sequently docs not distinguish between the science of 
the actual world and the philosophy of hypotlietical 
worlds. Both branches are by him included, undis¬ 
tinguished, in oni' and the same philosophy. Hegel 
at once overrides science and gives the analysis and 
genesis of both worlds at one and the same time, by 
one and the, same theory. It is in this, and not in-its 
inclusion of the Thing-in-itself, that HegePfl preten¬ 
sions are exorbitant.. He makes philosophy remove 
its neighbour’s landmark, by first making it over¬ 
look a landmark of its own, the distinction between 
analysis and genesis. 

We can now see the position occupied by those 
various theories in the constructive branch of philo¬ 
sophy which were enumerated in Chapter I.^ They 
may not be Ontological, that is, they may make no 
claim to override or obliterate the distinction of 
objective and subjective aspects; or to explain why 
there is existence, or why there is consciousness; 

' Above, p. 77. 
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thus assuming that this distinction can be tran- ch?iil 
sccmlcd. Tliey may keep strictly and fairly within 
phenomenal limits, while ^oing to the full length of 
the tether, the full extent of existence and of con¬ 
sciousness. They may, to put the thing in other 
words, pitch m)on some feature or features, in known 
phenomena, as the central ones, as those which afford 
an explanation of the rest, or from which the rest may 
be deduced. No objection may lie against them on 
the score of being transcendent or ontological.^ But 
at the same time it must be remembered that, unless 
such theories are framed with a distinct knowledge 
and admission of the ground on which they stand, of 
the province of philosophy to which they belong, 
namely, to the constructive branch, and of the rc- 
quireiiK'iits of that j)rovince, namely, tliat any theory 
ill it must be based on a previous metaphysical 
analysis in the analytic branch,—they will not and 
cannot be accepted as true hypotheses of the nature 
of existence beyond the reach of .science. It will be 
said that this is to include all past theories in one 
.sweeping condemnation. 1 do not deny it. Time 
has already condemned them as complete theories. 

Time is only now bringing to light the conditions 
upon which alone such theories can be legitimately 
and securely framed. But this is very far from con¬ 
demning those theories as unprofitable^ or their authors 
as dreamers. Without them where should we be? 

Ubinam nesdentice qucBso f No, it is precisely in the 
questions of the constructive branch of philosophy 
that the sharpest stimulus lies to the study of philo¬ 
sophy at all. The B7iy, Whence^ Whither^ of this 
transitory world, which is but a minute portion of 
the world which is possibly actual, or actual to other 
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intelligences than oura, are the very questions in 
which we take the deepest interest. Let metaphysic 
once give us the What of this actual world of ours, 
and science its How ;—then we shall be in a position 
to frame with advantage our first legitimate though 
imperfect solutions of its TFA?/, Whence, and Whither, 


Sdciitist § [)hilosoj)hy deals with 

the question of Things-in-themselves, let us now see 
how it is sometimes dealt with by philosophical 
scientists. It is just one of those test (juestions which 
show a writer’s capacity or incapsicity for y)hilosophy. 
It is so because its answer depends so directly and 
immediately upon the method of reflection. Grasp 
and apply that method, and you solve the question at 
once; ignore it or misconceive it, and all solutions 
are fvpparent only. This method, as we have seen, 
gives us things considered as existing in place of 
things as they exist; it gives us pen;epts instead of 
things inde])endent of ])erccptit)ii; things in their 
objective aspect instead of things in themselves. The 
Unknowable, or Thing-in-itself, becomes a word with¬ 
out a meaning; for all its meaning now belongs to 
things in,their objective aspect, namely, to that por¬ 
tion of them which is a residuum after following up 
an ’analysis as far as possible on any particular line. 
This residuum is never an unknowable. It is the 
continuation of the known into the unknown. Its 
ultimate laws must be conceived as the same with 
those of the known. Hence it is no source of the 
miraculous. But call it unknowable, and it at once 
becomes lawless, the possible nay inevitable source 
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of miracles. Call it, however, what you will, you 
carrnot say anything about it without inakitig it rela¬ 
tive, continuous with the known, and subject to some 
of the laws of the known. Therefore, that which 
was thought to be the linknowablc, the thing-in-itself, 
becomes }>artially known, and belongs to the domain 
which I have called the constructive branch of phi¬ 
losophy. 

Letjis now see how Mr. Spencer deals with this 
tjuestion. Let us take his Chapter on Transfigured 
Realism.* The concluding paragraph runs as follows: 
“ B'inally, then, we resume this originally'})rovisional 
assumption but now verified truth. Orme more 
we are brought round to the conclusion re])eatedly 
reached by other routes, that behind all manifesta¬ 
tions, inner and outer, there is a Power manifested. 
Here, as before, it has become clear that while the 
nature of this Power cannot be known—whilc we 

I 

lack the faculty of framing even the dimmest con¬ 
ception of it, yet its universal presence is the abso¬ 
lute fact witliout which there can be no relative facts. 
J<]very feeling and thought being transitory—an en¬ 
tire life made up of such feelings and thoughts being 
also but transitory—nay the objects amid which life 
is passed, though less transitory, being severally in 
course of losing their individualities, quickly or slowly; 
we learn that the one thing permanent is the Un-. 
knowable Reality hidden under all th(*.se changing 
shapes.” 

Here we have what is Unknowable characterised 
as Power, as Reality, as an absolute fact, as univer¬ 
sally present, as the one thing permanent. Five 
tenns, which, since they are applied to what is nn- 
^ Principles of Psychology, Vol. If. pp. 489*''>03. 2nd edit. 
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knowablc, must be words without meaning. Does 
jMr. Spencer know the unknowable, or docs he not? 
Apparently it is a knowablc unknowable that exists 
for him. 

This conclusion will not surprise us, when we 
consider his description of the Realism which he 
holds, since this description shows plainly enough 
how he comes by it. “ The Realism we are committed 
to is one which simply asserts objective exisjience as 
separate from, and independent of, subjective exist¬ 
ence.” ^ Simply asserts the direct dcaiial of the feet 
given in every exercises of reflection, which is the 
non-separation of the object! v(‘ and subjective aspects 
of existence. Can we have n more evident ])roof 
than this, of the necessity of adoi)ting reflection iis 
the basis of philosophical method? 

I have no doubt that what Mr. Spencer intends to 
maintain by his doctrine of Transfigiirc^d Realism, 
(since he cannot intend a contradiction), is perfectly 
true and sound. Wlicn he says of the unknowable 
reality, in the first cited j)asaage, that “ we lack the 
faculty of framing even the dimmest conception of 
it,” he has in his mind scieniijic conceptions only, he 
means such a concrete conception as could be directly 
verifiable in science; he puts out of view the hypo¬ 
thetical, highly abstract, conceptions of philosophy. 
But this only shows how inadequate to philosophy 
scientific conceptions and scientific methods are, when 
taken alone; how inevitably they lead to self-contra¬ 
dictions when employed to solve philosophical pro¬ 
blems,—contradictions which are then supposed to 
be inherent in the laws of consciousness itself; and 
therefore how necessary it is to keep clearly drawn 
^ Principles of Psychology, Vol. II. p. 494. 2nd edit. 
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the distinction between the two domains and the two 
methods, of philosophy and of science. What Mr. 
Spencer intends by his Unknowable Reality is not, as 
the word unknowable suggests, Kant’s Thing-in-itself; 
but, as partially knowable, it is the object of what I 
have called the constructive branch of philosophy, 
and corresponds to Mr. Lewes’ Supra-scnsible and 
Meteinpirical. This at least is the way I should find 
out of the contradictory notion which as we have 
seen Mr. Spencer has framed of it.^ 

Mr. Lewes’ self-contradictions on this subject are 
so remarkable that tlie jissertion of them would not 
and ought not to be credited, unless supported by a 
very considerable number of citations. There is un¬ 
fortunately no lack of passages to be cited. Mr. Lewes 
is so ill-disposed to Things-in-thcmselves et id i/enm 
omne^ that he (;oins a new word to stigmatise them, 
a term of contempt as he is careful to inform us,‘^ 
namely, the Metempiiical; and for the delusive science 
that has not shaken itself free from them, the term 
Mtiempirics, “ Physics and Metaphysics deal with 
things and their relations, as these are known to us, 
and as they are believed to exist in our universe; 
Metempirics sweeps out of tliis region in search of 
the otherness of things: seeking to behold things, not 
as they are in our universc--not as they are to us— 
it substitutes for the ideal constructions of Science 
the ideal constructions of Imagination.’’® 

^ An extremely able criticism of Mr. Spencer’s Theory of the 
Absolute, from the same rciflectivo point of view as my own, is to 
be found in Mr. Alfred Barratt’s Physical JSthies, 18C9. App, I. 
p. 2»9. 

* Problems of Life and Mind, Vol. I. p. 17. 

* The same, VoL I. p. 18. Soe also p. 27-28. 
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CiTiii’ Well, this notwithstanding, we shall find Mr. 

Lewes holding, first, that the metempirical exist% 
thwri'i'rf il' Unknowable; secondly, that the metem- 

thein. pirical does not exist at all; and thirdly, that the 
metempirical bbth exists and is partly knowable. I 
shall group the passages whicli J cite in support of 
these asseitions under these three heads. 

I. Passages in which the e.mtcnce of the imtein- 
firicaV' is asserted^ though unknowable. * 

“ Kant displayed grei.t ingenuity in proving that 
the eini)irical and metem[)irical Avorlds (by him called 
the phenomenal and noumenal) having nothing in 
common, no conclusions formed respecting the one 
could have any validity when extended to the other. 
Why then did he continue to coquet with Metein- 
pirics, after having struck such blows at its founda¬ 
tion?”^ To identity the metempirical Avith Kant’s 
noumenal (supposing this to* be really intended) 
would be to assert the existence of the metempirical, 
though unknoAvable, since that is the character of 
Kant’s noumenal. The present passage is not decisive 
on the intention. *We shall shortly come to one in 
which the identification is much more explicit. 

At Vol. I. p. 28. the “Supra-sensible” is identified 
with the “otherness of things;” and it is said, that 
the knowledge of it, even if gained, would still be 
“relative, phenomenal.” Again at Yol. I. p. 29 31. 
the metempirical is ideritifi(‘d with the unknowable; 
and at p. 31. it is said, that conjectures in that region 
“ may be approximately right) or absurdly Avrong.” 
T argue, then, that, if they may be approximately 
right, this involves the supposition of an object- 
^ Probloms of Life and Mind, VoL 1. p. 19. 
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matter for them existing. At Vol, T. p. 33. questions 
about the metempirical are said to be adjourned^ 
not suppressed.” At V^l. I. p. 252. we read, “ I am 
far from implying that a Supra-sensible does not 
exist.” And at p. 253, the field of* speculation is 
divided “ into the Sensible World, tlie Extra-sensible 
World, and the Supra-sensible World: a division 
corresponding with our previous distribution of posi¬ 
tive, speculative, and metempirical.” 

At Vol. I. p. 182-3. we have a still more distinct 
assertion of the existence of the supra-sensible and 
unknowable. It occurs in the section headed Rm- 
mied Realism^ which is a discussion anticipatory of 
one more complete, probably that which appears in 
Ib’ob. VI. in the second volume. “The Reasoned 
Realism of this work denies altogether the assumed 
distinction between noumenon and phenomenon— 
except as a convenient artifice of classification by 
Avhich the mihiowable/ othernefus of relations is distin¬ 
guished from the hiowahle relations: that is to say, 
lioumena standing for things in their relations to 
other f()rins of Sentience (if there; are such) than our 
own; and phenomena standing for things in any con¬ 
ceivable relations to Sentience like our own. Getting 
rid of the Ding an sichy or noumenon, as a phantasm 
that has no existence for us, consequently cannot 
come Avithin our perceptions, nor within any theory 
of perception, and is therefore altogether banished ’ 
from the sphere of knowledge, we are led through 
our psychological analysis back to the synthetic 
starting point—namely, that the external Avorld ex¬ 
ists, and among the modes of its existence is the one 
we perceive.”^ 

^ Ptublema of life and Mind, VoL I. p. 182-3. 
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Kant’s position precisely, limit-concept included, 
as it appears in that Chapter, analysed above, on 
phenomena and noumena. T do not say that Mr. 
Lewes reaches his position by the same steps as 
Kant, but merely that his position is identical with 
Kant’s when reached. The j)osition is—that an Un¬ 
knowable is known to exist, Kant’s noumena in 'nega¬ 
tive sense. But Mr. Lewes docs not seem to be 
aware of the distinction between noumena ;n nega¬ 
tive and noumena in pomtive sense; and when he 
argues a^minst their knowability seems to have the 
latter in his mind. Mr. Lowes expressly repudiates 
Kant’s doctrine of mental forms, in a passage of 
which the following is a part: “ But as the sentient 
Organism develops, the external Order emerges; not 
because this Order is the creation of the Organism, 
stamped upon the chaos, but because this Order is 
ammilated by the Organism,—selected, according to 
its shaping reactions, from the larger order of the 
Keal.”^ Observe, the laigee order of the Ileal; just 
as above, “ among the inodes of its existence*.” 

At tlie end of this section on lieasoned Realism, 
we come to a passage,^ already cited' in a former 
Oha[)t(ir, in which the two senses of the. word Object 
ai*e noticed, being, in the first sense, the other side of 
the Subject, in the second, the larger circle which in¬ 
cludes it. 

•Other passages which assert the existence of the 
Supra-sensible are: Vol. I. p. 370-1. where mystery 
is said to be not excluded from the universe but only 
from science; Vol. II. p. 1. “The Universe is mystic 
to man, and must ever remain so; for he cannot traii- 

* Problems of Life aud Mind, Vol. I. p. 184. 

« The same, VoL I. p. 189. 
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acend the limits of his Consciousness, his knowledge 
being only knowledge of its changes;’’ Vol. 11. p. 8. 
“Unexplored remainders lie beyond every limit.” 
Again, Vol. II. p. 247. “w’hatever liqjs outside this 
range” \viz.: sensible and extra-sensible experiences, 
individual and social] “may belong to the Universe, 
but not to our Cosmos, not to the knowahle Universe, 
and it is therefore rejected from Researcli.” At Vol. 
II. p. again, there is a remarkable passage: “We 
must not blow hot and cold with tlie Unknowable. 
We must not pretend to any knowledge whatever of 
it. If we are compelled to admit an existence which 
is inacces.sible” [well, what follows on this Kantian 
admission ?] “ we are not thereby compelled to doubt 
the validity of our relative knowledge.” I shall recur 
to this passage again. But meanwhile, note the con¬ 
ception that the relativity of knowledge implies an 
existence beyond the reach of that knowledge, a con¬ 
ception belonging to direct, not to reflective, con¬ 
sciousness. 

2 . Pofisages which dmy the exiMence of the 
tempirical” 

The only passage in Vol. I. which 1 have been 
able to find is at page 362. “ Speculation craves for 
a vision of the thing, or event, in itself—iM.j ufire- 
lated: in other words as it does not and cannot 
exist.” Does not and cannot exist 

In Vol. II. at page 20. “ Philosophers” are said 
to be repeatedly misled into the belief that their arti¬ 
fice has “its parallel in reality,” and assign “a 
reality to negative conceptions.” At p. 21. a dis¬ 
tinction is drawn between “the correlatives which 
are logical and the correlatives which are realand 
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at page 22 . it is said, that “between Non-Being, Pure 
Spaeo, and the Dimj an mh^ there is no intelligible 
dificreiiee, cxci'pt such as each borrows from its cor- 
rclativf;.” 

At Vol. rt. ]). 2C)-27. “Notliing exists in itself 
and for itself; everything in others and for others; 
ex’isUenfi —a standing out relation. Hence the search 
after the thing in itself is chimerical: the thing being 
a group of relations, it is what those are.” 

But ther (5 is yet a more direct denial of the exist¬ 
ence of the Thiiig-in-iiself; it occurs in Prob, VI. 
Ch. II. a chapter referred to at tlie passage which has 
just been cited: “ Its existence is not to be granted. 
It is a fiction and we know its gemesis.”* Nothing 
can be more distinct than this denial; and I will add, 
that if this secoml scries of passages was all that 
Mr. Lewes had said on the subject, it would, though 
very incomplete, have given no cause for positive 
dissatisfaction. 

3 . Passages in which the mdengiincaP not only 
exkts hut is also partially hiowdble. 

At Vol. II. p. 12. “We postulate an indefinite 
Unknown.” An unknown, not an unknowable; but 
then indefinite. At p. J 24. “ The reader sees that I 
am here speaking of Nature not as presented and re¬ 
presented in Sense and Thought, but as the pure 
Existence, the ultimate Reality, believed by all 
except idealists to exist independently, though only 
felt and known under subjective conditions; the 
postulated macrocosm which in us is a microcosm; 
the Universe as distinguished from our Cosmos ; or, 
to word it differently, the Sum of Things, as logi- 
^ Problems, &c. Vol.^ IT. p. 439. 
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cally distinguished from that portion which is com¬ 
prised in our feelings.” But how can this be believed 
to exist, unless it is in some way or other “ comprised 
in our feelings” ? What justifies us in “ postulating” 
it? No answer from Mr. Lewes, nor is a satisfactory 
one possible on his method, unless the following 
should be thought so: “Our Cosmos is indeed the 
Cosmos of Feeling; but we postulate an universe of 
Being; apd the warrant for this postulate is the ex¬ 
perience of even-fresh accessions from the Unknown 
to the Known.’” But according to the passage just 
cited from page 124. it is “the pure Existence, the 
ultimate Reality;” “Nature, not as presented and 
represented in Sense and Thought” (that is, the Un¬ 
knowable), which is postulated. It seems that the 
indefinite unknown and the unknowable must be 
much the same thing to Mr. Lewes. Accordingly 
we need not be surprised to read at page ,252. 
“Much that is transcendental to-day may become 
empirical to-morrow; “* * * the horizon of Ex¬ 
perience is a movable and moving boundary. But so 
long as such transformation is not efifected, whatever 
is mctcmpirical is excluded from research.” Until we 
know something definite of a thing, that thing is held 
to be not unknown but unknowable^ for that is meant 
by “ metempirical,” as we have seen. Yet the ad¬ 
mission that it may become known to us,—is this ’ 
consistent with its unhnowabUityf 

At Vol. TF. p. 292-3. there is an instructive pass¬ 
age: “WhcTi therefore it is argued that the crea¬ 
tion of Something from Nothing or its reduction to 
Nothing is unthinkable, and is therefore peremp¬ 
torily to be rejected, the argument seems to me 
^ Problome, &c. Vol. II. p. 235. 
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defective. The process is thinkable but not ima¬ 
ginable, conceivable but not provable.” That is to 
say, conceiving or thinking has a wider range than 
perceiving or imagining. This is strange doctrine 
from Mr. Lewes, who has argued that conception 
depends upon and is symbolic of perception.^ This 
larger relation of concept to percept is the strong¬ 
hold of Kant, of Hegel, and of Mr. Spencer. But 
with so much variation in Mr. Lewes’ conclusions, we 
must not be surprised at some little variation in his 
premisses. 

Mr. Lewes’ Prob. VI. is that which contains his 
chief argumentation against Mr., Spencer. In the 
first Chapter of that Problem he says: “The con¬ 
tention of those who declare the Absolute to be un¬ 
knowable is, that beyond the sphere of knowable 
phenomena there is an Existent, which partially ap¬ 
pears in the phenomena, but is something wholly 
removed from them, and in no way cognisable by us. 
This may be so; but wo can never know that it is so.”^ 
Strange as it may seem, this contention, so precisely 
like what Mr. Lewes has himself maintained in pass¬ 
ages already cited, is what he now addresses himself 
to dispute. Well, he does dispute it, and disputes it 
successfully in my opinion. He shows what he as¬ 
serts at page 425.—“ that our knowledge of the Abso¬ 
lute, so far from being hopeless, is wide, varied, and 
exact;” meaning that our mpincal knowledge is a 
knowledge of the Absolute. But the question of 
course is,—What of the Supra-sensiblc part of the Ab¬ 
solute ? Docs Mr. Lewes say or imply, that we have 
any knowledge of this? I will add two more passages 

* Problems, &c. Vol. II. p. 16. ot 8eq<i. The twofold mpect.” 

* The same, Vol. II. p 430. 
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to those already cited, in proof that he docs. The 
first is from page 453. “ I foresee an objection which 
some of my readers may raise, namely, Is not the 
Absolute the unknown quantity of whiph phenomena 
arc the functions ? It is thus conceivable. But ob¬ 
serve, when y is said to be a function of and varies 
with it, we assume a knowledge of the variations of 
X, although ignorant of its numerical value. That is 
to say, unless x is akin to y in follomng the same 
numerical laws, we cannot operate on it through y.” 
By analogy, then, the supposed unknowable part of 
the Absolute is akin to its knowable and known 
parts. There is a continuously varying connection 
between them. This is again stated in the conclud¬ 
ing passage of the Problem, page 502-3. “ Existence 
—the Absolute—is known to us in Feeling, which in 
its most abstract ex])ression is Change, external and 
internal. * • * There is no real break in the 
continuity of Existence; all its modes are but dif¬ 
ferentiations.” 


Mr. Lewes has thus got himself and his readers 
intoa veiy prettily complicated labyrinth, and without 
any suspicion that it is one. Let us see, if we can, by 
what steps he was probably led on into its mazes. The 
first error was, I imagine, the adoption of the usual 
Nominalism, common in English philosophy, as a 
sufficient basis; that is, he begins by considering 
what sorts of knowledge Gan profitably be entered on. 
Thfi Bupra-sensible, his “ metempirical,” is clearly to 
him unprofitable and yein. But he does not dream 
ns yet of denying its existence. He is bent solely 
on proving its unknowability. He therefore accepts 
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unhesitatingly the aid offered by identifying it with 
Kiint’s noumenon. But having admitted it to exist, 
h (3 is logically compelled to assert something about 
it; it exists, and therefore cannot be unrelated^ for to 
be unrelated is not to exist. It exists then, and in 
relation, is partially known to us, and continuous 
with the known. This contradicts his original asser¬ 
tion of its unknowability. At the same time, as 
identified with Kant’s noumenon, it is for Mr. licwes 
unrelated, a fiction, a menibcr of a merely logical dis¬ 
tinction of correlatives. Hence it exists and docs 
not exist; it is unkjiowable and yet partially known. 
The identification of the supra-sensible with Kant’s 
noumenon seems to me the thing which has wrought 
the mischief. Kant’s remark about the munditfi mt- 
Hthilvi and iutelliifihdis might have served as a warning 
against this; and so might his distinction between 
Xouniena in a negative and Noumciia in a positive 
sense. 

In short, to identify the things of the Unseen 
World, Mr. Lewes’ Siipra-sensiljle and Meterapirical, 
with Thing.s-in-themselves involves contradictions. 
Whatever exists is phenomenal; and things-in-them- 
selves are a fiction. But this is not to remove the 
natural limitations of human knowledge. Abolish 
the things-iu-themselves, and what remains is a dis¬ 
tinction uoithin the phenomenal universe, falling 
beiitmi its seen and its unseen portions. 

There is accordingly but one way out of that 
maze of c-ontradictions; it is to assert both existence 
and partial knowability about everything, including 
even the “ supra-sensible” and “ mctcmpirical,” 
though we need not adopt these names as dcscrip- 
tioms; and at the same time to draw a clear and firm 
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distinction between what is designated by those 
names, which is in truth the content of the unseen 
portion of the universe, the object-matter of the con¬ 
structive branch of philosophy, on the one hand, 
and Tliings-in-thenmlveSj as a piu’e delusion, on the 
other. 

This is the position to which the method of philo¬ 
sophy, the method of reflection, leads. This method 
alone rejilly abolishes the Ding-an-sich, at the same 
time abolishing the distinction between phenomena 
and noumena. That which was the Ding-an-skfi 
becomes phenomenal, and the Dmg-au-sich becomes 
a phrase without meaning, a fiction, a non-entity. 
That which was its entity, that which was denoted 
by it, is now brought w'ithin the phenomenal. The 
distinction itself has vanished. You cannot keep it^ 
otherwise than as the record of a mistake, and at the 
same time deny the existence of noiiniem. There 
are, as Mr. Lewes well points out, merely logical dis¬ 
tinctions ; there are logical correlatives, the existence 
of which, except their momentary and untrue exist¬ 
ence as fictions or attempts at thought, is not implied 
by drawing the distinction which sunders them; and 
phenomenon and noiimenon are a pair of this sort. To 
draw a distinction at all involves assuming.that the 
terms have a meaning, and the things an existence, 
for the puri^ose of argument. We shall see more about 
this process when we come to the question of the logic 
of possibility and apagogic proof. If either of the 
terms assumed for argument’s sake is found, on exa¬ 
mination, to have no meaning at all, to involve a self- 
contradiction, it is then emptied of all connotation, 
and the thing found not to exist. To empty it of all 
meaning is therefore to abolish and retract the dis- 
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tinction itself. It is a logical artifice which has 
served its purpose. 

Another instance is the distinction between Being ^ 
and Non-Being; it is the way in which we express 
that Being caih&t be transcended. Nor can the use 
of such distinctions as these be set down to our con¬ 
ceiving what we cannot imagine. We can meither 
conceive consistently nor ima^ne consistently Non- 
Being; but w;e can try to do both, and mark our 
eflTort by words. Words are an instrument which go 
both beyond consistent thought and beyond consistent 
images; like certain symbols in algebra, those for 
imaginary (juantities. Absolutists like Hegel may 
build these “attempts” into tlieir system, on the 
ground that language is a derivative of thought. So 
it is, and of wrong thought as well as right. You 
(‘jiimot build Non-Being into your system without 
building self-contradictions into it. And why? Be¬ 
cause you are taking the pure form or principle of 
thought, mitradiction^ taking it as pure form, and yet 
ascribing to it a content as such; thus beginning with 
a concrete contradiction, a thing which it is the sole 
use of the pure principle of contradiction to avoid. 

Non-Being and Nournenon have, it is true, for the 
moment of distinction, a real existence; but it turns 
out that this existence is self-contradictory; a real 
contradiction,—an untrue existence; and the reality 
is the guarantee of the falsity. Mr. Lewes is there-^"^ 
fore on the right track in the second series of 
passages, where he denies the existence of the Thing- 
in-itself But then why does he identify it with the 
Supra-sensible ? 

Existence is the correlate of consciousness, both 
t<5i’nis being taken in their largest and most general 
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sense. All definite knowledge is a part of this large 
consciousness, and its objects of this large existence. 

^ But this simple key to the puzzle of noumma is not 
grasped by Mr. Lewes. Indeed, it is the very pur¬ 
pose of his book to substitute for ft the method of 
science in dealing with the problems of philosophy. 
It is, then, from no desire to convict a distinguished 
writer of inconsistency, that I have brought the 
details of it to light, but in order to show the neces¬ 
sity of the true philosophical method by contrasting 
its success with the failure of that method which is 
proposed as a substitute. And I will appeal to the 
candour of Mr. Lewes himself, whether it is not 
equitable, to say nothing of the necessity of the case, 
that one who has passed over into the metaphysical 
camp only to surrender it to the scientists, his former 
comrades, should furnish if possible from his own 
writings the proof, that the contemplated surrendcjr 
has not hitherto at least been effected. The question 
of Nouraena, or Things-in-themselves, is one of the 
most fundamental in philosophy, as well as one which 
most constantly recurs. No one who has not the key 
to its solution can [)retend to have the key to philo¬ 
sophy generally. This question once solved, but not 
before then, we may have a legitimate confidence in 
approaching the remainder. 

There is no doubt a very real and tangible 
difference between Mr. Lewes’ doctrine and Mr. 
Spencer’s. To the latter, the unknowable real is 
more real than phonoTnena; to the former it is not 
so. To the latter, phenomena depend for their exist¬ 
ence upon the unknowable real, to the former not so. 
And Mr. Lewes at least holds that while his unknow¬ 
able real does not in any way affect the validity of 
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actually acquired knoAvledge, IMr. Spencer’s docs so; 
also, while Mr. Spencer conceives his unknowable as 
the Object of Religion, that of Mr. Lewes is not 
capable of affording religion a basis.* 

ft seems, however, to matter comparatively little 
whether we regard the ‘‘indefinite unknown” as 
Ijing beyojid the sphere of our actually known pheno¬ 
menal world, or as lying behind it, in the character 
of a substrate or cause. I mean, it matters Jittle in 
respect of the worth and validity of our actually 
acquired knowledge, our knowledge of the mundus 
sensibilia et inteUigibilis. For consider how very 
minute a portion of the indefinite unknown this mun- 
dus sensibilis et inteUigibilis must be; and how much 
the character of its laws must depend upon their 
connection with the laws of the larger universe, even 
though the content of those kiiowni laws may remain 
true for ever, so far as it goes. “ The validity of our 
relative knowledge” which Mr. Lewes is so anxious 
to save, in a cited passage ® to which I said I should 
recur, is not saved more effectually on his theory 
than on Mr. Spencer’s, nor, I will add, than on the 
philosophical theory which includes the “supra- 
sensible.” All three theories really include the things 
which two of them profess to exclude by calling 
them the Unknowable and the Metcminncd. And for 
all three theories alike these things are the vaster, 
the preponderating, portion of the universe of exist- ’ 
ence, infinite where that is infinite, unknown where 
that is unknown, but continuous with the limited 
and finite portions of existence, and with that which 
constitutes our seen world. 


1 Soo Problems, &c. Vol. II. 451453. 
^ The same, p. 3G4. cited at p. 193. 
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If it is remarkable that Mr. Lewes should suppose 
himself to differ so profoundly from Mr. Spencer, it 
is still more remarkable that he should suppose him¬ 
self to differ at least as profoundly from Kant. “ All 
modern Metempirics is either Kantian, or founded 
uf>on Kantian principles,” he writes,* and proceeds to 
criticise “Kant’s fundamental positions.” The dif¬ 
ferences arc no doubt great; but there is this over- 
whelmipg similarity, that both begin by distinguishing 
I^henomena and Noumcna, then assert thdtejsistmce 
and iinhiowahility of Noumena, and end by bringing 
them back into knowledge again. Mr. Lewes has 
added the term Metempirical 

Kant’s originating error with regard to Xoumena 
was not, as Mr. Lewes seems to think, in phenomenal- 
ising them after introduction, but in introducing 
them at all. Once admitted, there is no help for it but 
to furnish them with predicates of some sort. This 
originating error Mr. Lewes shares, and consequently 
in spite of his disclaimers of the j) 08 siblity of knowing 
anything about them, disclaimers not a Avhit stronger 
than Kant’s in the Critic of Pure Itcason, he also 
shares tlic error (if it be one) of phenomenalising 
them after their introduction. Mr. Lewes, however, 
has not Kant’s excusi; for their introduction. They 
flowed almost inevitably from Kant’s general analysis, 
or diagnosis, of consciousness; he has the great merit 
of ^ving a theory of them based on that analysis, 
and thus bringing their nature out into the light, and 
rendering their existence or non-existence a verifiable 
assertion. And I have already pointed out that their 
non-verification entailed, by a reductio ad imposdbile^ 
the ruin of Kant’s analysis of consciousness, from 
^ Problems, &c. Vol. I. p. 437. 
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which they flowed by a necessary consequence. But 
Mr. Lewes denies Kant s analysis of consciousness, 
and yet introduces Noumena ,—gratuitously encumbers 
himself with them. Why, if 1 may repeat the re¬ 
mark, did he not take the warning which Kant gives 
in the Chapter of the Critic analysed above, that the 
distinction between phenomena and noumena has 
nothing to do with that between the mundiis sensihilis 
and mundus intelligioUis^ which latter distinctipn does 
not belong to the system of the Critic ? It is to these 
that Mr. Lewes’ Sensibles and Extra-sensibles cor¬ 
respond ; and in this series his Supra-scnsibles make 
a third member. Mr. Lewes, then, should either have 
said nothing about Noumena, Things-in-themselves, 
at all, or else, if he was bent on solving that problem, 
should have a])proached it by the philosophical me¬ 
thod. 

But it will perhaps be replied to this criticism, 
that, quite independently of Kant’s theory or any 
theory at all, there does arise in the understanding 
the fallacious notion of Things-in-themselves, and 
that this notion is most difficult to explain and eradi¬ 
cate. The notion of Things-in-themselves have then, 
as a matter of fact, not that origin which Kant's 
theory assigned to them, but some other probably 
more simple origin. To combat the notion, therefore, 
it is requisite to show what its origin really is, and 
why it is fallacious. This is perfectly true, and for 
this very reason it was that the present Chapter 
began with a diagnosis of the origin of the notion; 
and thus too Mr. Lewc.s, to whom Kant’s account of 
its genesis is equally baseless, gives an account of the 
way in which he supposes it really to arise in the 
mind. It comes, he says, from the tendency to ima- 
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gine single things wherever we have single names, 
and in the case of concrete things to personify or sub- 
stantialise the abstract thing apart from its qualities 
and properties. “ We abstract this Ako^ personify it, 
assign it an imaginary substance, and assume that the 
Possibility is a Reality apart from all conditions.”^ 
If then we can show that this Thing-in-itself, so 
formed, is a non-entity, a fiction; which we can do 
by analysing the several cases in which it is supposed 
to exist, and by showing that there is nothing in the 
thing analysed that is not fully accounted for by the 
members of the analysis when performed; that is, by 
showing that we have exhaustively analysed the thing 
without residuum; then we shall have destroyed the 
fiction beyond hope of recovery, and have solved the 
so-called problem of Noumcna. 

This is a way which Mr. Lewes has actually taken 
in two instances at least, and with very marked suc¬ 
cess. The two instances, as I have before remarked, 
are Matter and Force, in his two Problems of Vol. TI. 
entitled Matter and Force, and Force and Cause. This 
method of beating the Thing-in-itself in detail is 
effective where it is possible. But it is not always 
possible. In analysing matter and force we have all 
the strength of modern science to aid the investiga¬ 
tion. When it is entia rationis, “extra-sensibles,” 
that have to be analysed, it may not be so easy to 
apply tliis method. But though we have the aid of 
science, still even here the method is not that of 
science but of philosophy, the method of reflection. 
Follow Mr. Lewes at each step of his brilliant analysis 
in these two Problems, and you will find him con¬ 
tinually asking what is the meaning of this term and 
^ Problems, &c. Vol. it. p. 440. And see tho whole Chapter. 
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that, what do wo feci when we have this or that 
experience, what are the distin^niishable dements of 
this or that jierccption. He is not testing facta by 
experiments in the laboratory, but testing concepts 
by comparing tlicm with percepts, or, as I should 
say, testing second intentions by comparing them with 
frst intentions. 

But effective us this mode of openitioii is, and has 
been shown to be by Mr. Lewes' able and successful 
ap[)lication of it, yet it is not a mode of operation 
which can solve the general question of Nouraena. 
You may jirove that there is nothing answering to 
this or that particular Noumeiion, the noumenon 
Matter, or the noumenon Force; but you will be far 
from having shown that tliero is nothing answering 
to the combination of Object and Subject. Mr. L(;wes 
has attempted this, but as it seems to me, and as I 
have tried to show, without success. Ilis Object- 
Subject gives a “Monism;” and then even this is 
only a part of the larger total of Existence.^ To 
solve the general question, and explode Noumena 
altogether, the recognition of the philosophical method 
is requisite. And it is so for this reason, that the 
root of the evil lies much deeper than Mr. Lewes 
supposes. It is no mere tendency to personify groups 
of qualities expressed by single names; no tendency 
to substantialise abstractions by itself alone, though 
this 'is also a powerful contribiient. This is a kind 
of error which can be rectified when it is once clearly 
exposed. It will not account for the tenacity with 
which carefully elaborated theories, like that of Mr. 
Spencer for instance, are held and insisted on. No; 
the tendency to believe in Things-in-themselves must 
* ProWomfl, &c. Vol. I. p. 122. 
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have a far deeper seat than this; a seat no less deep caiir. 
than the tendency to be satisfied with the method of 
direct instead of reflective consciousness. And if this t£5rii» of 
is the orinfin of the notion, it is clear that no beating *®"** 
it in detail can be a suflicient defeat. For you will 
have combated an effect, a symptom, of the notion, 
and not the notion itself, which is not many but one. 

The method of reflection alone, which is the method 
of philosophy, combats the notion itself, by showing 
the contradiction involved in it, and piTming.it down 
to its definition —an unhimahle existent. But from 
the extreme generality of this process, supplementary 
disproof in detail of particular cases of noumena is 
practically indispensable. Such particular and a pos¬ 
teriori disproof as Mr. Lewes has given, in the cases 
of matter and force, is valid on any theory of the 
origin of the notion of Things-in-themselves. It is 
not to be mixed up with the general question, to 
which the origin of the notion is a vital poiut. If 
the account of Things-in-thcmsclves which I have 
sought to establish be the true one, the belief in them 
will not disappear from speculation except where and 
so far as the method of direct perception is combined 
Tvith, and in philosophical questions subordinated to, 
the method of reflection. 


§ 4. But it is time to cloth(! these dry bones of gcojJoftJe 
analysis with the flesh and blood of human interest, w^oievestion. 
and to consider what is, in outcome, the drift and 
scope of the whole question as to Things*in-thcm- 
selves. It is this. The question really means, What 
is the ultimate and most secret source of being; what 
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is the power in virtue of which existents severally, 
and even the seen world as a separate whole, exist? 
The attempt to answer this question by subordinating 
it to the distinction between Things-in-themselves and 
Phenomena, and then asking what are Things-in-them¬ 
selves, was radically vicious, because the distinction 
itself was false. The attempt to answer the question 
suffered from an incurable logical vice, but the question 
itself was legitimate. The source of being, the cause 
or power by which existents (severally taken) exist, 
are all terms which have a phenomenal meaning, 
though it may not be one which it lies within the 
grasp of human faculties to determine more precisely 
than is already done by the questions themselves. 
Suppose an answer to have been obtained;—tl\e 
source, the power, now determined, will not be a 
Thing-in-itself, but a Phenomenon, an existent with 
a subjective aspect. By obtaining the answer and 
determining the source in question, the field of direct 
consciousness will have been enlarged by ground 
which was previously covered only by reflective; a 
possibility of thought will have become an actuality 
of knowledge. By denying the existmee of the Un¬ 
knowable, of Things-in-themselves, we are not 
restricting the field of existence but redistributing 
it. Reflective consciousness includes what was callod 
unknowable existence. 

Many people argue for Noumena thus: Phmo- 
mena cannot exist unless Noumena do, for they are 
relative terms; phenomena therefore suppose noumena. 
My view on the other hand is, that what were thought 
to be noumena are by reflective analysis shown to be 
really phenomena. True, the terms are relatives j 
but they indicate now, after analysis, the history of 
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the single class, phenomena, which has the other class, ch^iii 
noumena. subsumed under it. The terms must still 77 
be used as relatives, in order to show that in the 
“ existence,” which now contains bojfh, phenoimma 
are not classed as a case of nounicna, but noumena as 
a case of phenomena. Take an illustration. Moun¬ 
tains and valleys are relative ternis. Suppose a 
levelling of the country. The distinction will equally 
disappear, whether the valleys arc brought up to the 
mountains, or the mountains down to the valleys. 

In the tirst case we shall have a table land, in the 
second a low lying plain. The sea level is the com¬ 
mon standard in rcjspect of which thi^ plain and the 
table land are now compared. Such a common 
standard exists also in the case of phenomena and 
noumena; it is the principle of reflection. The term 
2)henomma has a meaning with respect to this prin¬ 
ciple, quite irrespective and independent of the ex¬ 
istence and meaninjf of the terra Turunmia. It means 
existence with a subjective aspect, things seen or 
known. Phenomena^ then, do not in the least depend 
for their existence on nounma, notwithstanding that 
the terms are relatives. They are the table land to 
which the valleys have been brought up, mountains 
and valleys, as they were^ being alike abolished. 

It was Kant who, by following out his transcend- 
ental point of view, made the transition to the new 
conception possible. He gave a theory of the abso¬ 
lutist or realist notion which lurked in the direct 
method of regarding existence. He forced this lurk¬ 
ing absolutism, this lurking realisra, to appear in the 
shape of the Thing-in-itself. The realism which had 
been held in solution was suddenly precipitated, and 
what was it? A contradiction in terms. 

VOL. I. ' P 
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The philosophical world was in an uproar. How 
was it to deal with its troublesome present, the Thing- 
in-itself? For Kant did not know. He had raised 
the ghost but he could not lay it, because he was not 
closely enough acquainted with the nature of the 
summoning spell which he had himself used. 

The years which followed the publication of the 
Critk of Pure Reason^ from 1781 to the end of the 
century, are the period in the history of philosophy 
which is the most practically interesting to us at the 
present day.^ It witnessed the striking out of the 
three directions in which progress from Kant in re¬ 
spect of Things-in-themselvcs was possible. There 
were but three; for Herbart’s Realism, though founded 
on Kant’s conception of existence, was really a retro¬ 
gression to pre-Kantian ideas; because the concep¬ 
tion of existence as mere positing (Setzung) misses 
its essential element, the reflective character of the 
positing, and is nothing but an assertion of that very 
contradictory notion which Kant himself harl ren¬ 
dered untenable. 

Of the three courses which were really open, the 
first was to accept the self-contradictory Things-in- 
themselves, and boldly affirm them as the objects of 
Belief though not of Knowledge. This was Jacobi’s 
line. The second was to take Kant’s diagnosis of 
consciousness' as it stood and carry it out into a con¬ 
structive philosophy. This was Fichte’s course, in 
which he was followed both by Hegel and by Schel- 
ling, each with characteristic differences. This also 
was the course taken by Schopenhauer, basing him- 


^ See Herr Kuiio Fischer’s admirable account of the develop, 
ment between Kant and Fichte, in his Qt9(Aiehte dtrrmem PhiXo- 
sophte, VoL V. pp. 1. to 212. 
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self, however, on a different principle from theirs, 
namely, on the active element in consciousness, 
the Will, as opposed to the perceptive or intel- 
ligent element. The third course was to carry on 
the critical and analytical methods of Kant to still 
further results; and this was done by Salomon Mai* 
mon, who for this reason is Kant’s true successor in 
the field of Metaphysic, the analytical branch of phi¬ 
losophy. Maimon is the first and greatest of modern 
metaphysicians. To him we owe the preservation of 
the continuity of meta])hysical tradition, its conti¬ 
nuity with Kant, the last of the great founders. 

The Thing-in-itself had to be dealt with; that 
self-contradictory source of being had to be accom¬ 
modated. Now the world was naturally in a hurry,— 
as it always is. It wanted some tenable theory for 
immediate use. It could not afford to have its intel¬ 
lectual basis of life in a state of dissolution. A smrce 
of being it must and would hav(j, honestly if it could, 
but a source of being. Who prevented it? Only 
Kant. Well, then, either through Kant or in spite 
of him a source of being must be obtained. In spite 
of Kant, said Jacobi, that is, as an object, independent 
of us. Through Kant, said Fichte, that is, as a mb- 
jectj as our Self. Fichte’s “ absolute ego” is an “ego 
in itself,” an Ich an sick He identified subject with 
object, thus satisfying the claims of reflective con- ' 
sciousness; and he identified this identity with the 
source of being, that is, with the Thing-in-itself. The 
ego, in short, was all that the Thing-in-itself professed 
to be, namely, a source of being,—and at the same 
time was purged of its self-contradiction, inasmuch 
as it was also the source of knowledge. 

It was a masterpiece of inventive gemus, this 
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Ch ni. clumping together the two aspects, subjective and 
objective, and then clumping (together with them) 
wSSJquition analysis and the source of existence; making the 
two aspects se^ve as an analym in their character of 
opposites, and as a aource in their character of iden¬ 
ticals. It is a repetition of the clumping trick of 
Leibniz and of Spinoza, only on a more complicated 
stage. As Leibniz clumped force and consciousness 
ill his Monads, and Spinoza extension and thought 
ill his Substance, so Fichte activity and self-con¬ 
sciousness in his Ego. And it is essentially the same 
conception which lies at the root of Hegel’s theory; 
oidy that his “Absolute Mind” is geiuTalised, instead 
of remaining, as in Fichte, a plurality of individuals. 
As Hegel sstys in the Preface to his Phiinomenologie^ 
“ Everything depends,—according to my view, which 
must justify itself only by the complete exposition of 
the system itself,—everything deiiends on appre¬ 
hending and expressing the True not [only] as Sub¬ 
stance but equally as much (ebmso seh) as Sulject."^ 
In both Fichte and Hegel the “ Absolute” is a pro¬ 
cess working by the logical law of contradiction; ob¬ 
jective and subjective at once, existencii and the 
source of existence at once. Fichte’s theory is Leib¬ 
niz’, Hegel’s Spinoza’s, in motion. 

It was a masterpiece of inventive genius. But it 
was not analysis, and it was not “ Cniicismus.” In 
contrast with this ambitious new Ontology, and in 
contrast also with the old ontology of Jacobi, Mai- 
mon’s humbler and more patient analysis might well 
appear, what he himself called it, a “ critical scepti¬ 
cism.” It was scepticism in respect of that Thing- 
in-itself which Kant again brought in by means of 
1 Werke, Vol. II. p. 14. 
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the Practical Reason; and it was scepticism in 
respect of that Thin^-in-itself wiiich Rehihold found 
in Kant and made the basis of his Elementarphilofto- 
phie. It was scepticism also in respect of the old 
absolutism, the pre-Kantian realism, which Maiinon 
finally evaporated, by driving home the proof of the 
non-existence of the Kantian Thing-in-itself, the last 
lorm in which that old absolutism had taken refuge. 
Scepticism in respect of nonentities, it is the very 
reverse of scepticism in any serious meaning \)f the 
term. Maimon is sceptical, much as a Wiclif or a 
Luther is irreligious, lie leaves unexplored but not 
self-contradictory the vast fields of possible existence 
and knowledge, of which we may well 8uj)pose our 
actually kno^vn world to be a portion, and on which, 
in that case, it must be conceived to depend as j)art 
of its conditions of existence. 

Our actual phenomenal world is a part of a lai;gcr, 
but still phenomenal, world which we must conceive 
as possible, possible in our view, but actual to other 
modes of consciousness than ours. In other words, 
what the Thing-in-itself has been phenomenalised 
and relegated to this possible world, h-as become an 
object of the constructive branch of philosophy. The 
notion of Thing-in-itself being abolished, the things 
to which it was applied are included under another 
notion, that of the Un.seen World. The things are ' 
real phenomena; therefore, to abolish tlie one notion 
is to call the other into existence. 

J.et us note how this change has been effected. 

It is by a change from that feature of Kantianism 
which regarded objectivity as given by the Cate¬ 
gories, to one which regards objectivity and subjec¬ 
tivity alike as determinations introduced into pri- 
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consciousness by reflection. Objectivity is 
given not by thought but by reflection. Therefore 
SlquMtlon of 1^0 Thing-in-itself which is an “empty 

object,” a contjadiction in terms, we have a pheno¬ 
menon which is beyond the range of direct, but 
within the range of reflective, consciousness. It is 
quite true that the same inode of consciousness which 
gives objectivity is also the condition of the notion 
of a source of being, but this mode of consciousness 
is, not thought as opposed to perception, but reflec¬ 
tion as opposed to direct consciousness. Reflective 
perception gives objectivity; and reflective concep¬ 
tion supervening upon it gives rise to the notion of 
a source of being, a question as to the source of the 
objective and subjective percepts. 

It is evident that questions like that which has 
now been handled can bo answered only on “criti¬ 
cal” principles, by what Kant called the critical .and 
transcendental, but what I, not holding his theories, 
prefer to call the analytical and metaphysical, me¬ 
thod. The method and furniture of consciousness, 
its structure, content, and mode of operation,—these 
are the fundamental objects of philosophical enquiry; 
and to these I propose to proceed in future Chapters. 
It is to analysis of this kind that we must look for an 
explanation not only of what may prove to be true, 
but also of theories and imaginations which have been 
supposed to be true, concerning the filling up of that 
region of philosophy which constitutes its construc¬ 
tive branch; an explanation of the various shapes 
into which the problems of how the world came to 
exist, and the like, have been thrown by the human 
mind. From human nature, in its experiences inward 
and outward, and from no other source, flow all pos- 
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Bible theories of the supernatural. All the fancies 
that have ever obtained credence among men are expli- ^ ^ 
plicable, if at all, by this means. They have been 
pictures drawn upon the dark background of the Un¬ 
known; and their incredibility, where they are in¬ 
credible, does not arise from their background being 
unknowable, (which it is not), but from the fact, of 
opposite significance, that we are gradually coming 
to know more and more of the conditions requisite 
to their formation, in coining to know more and 
more of the nature and functions of consciousness. 
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ANALYSIS OF ELEMENTS. 




CHAPTER IV. 

PRESENTATION AND REPRESENTATION. 


§ 1. Phiix)sopht cannot be defined, or have its field 
marked out for it, by the problems which it can solve 
or reasonably attempt. Like every other distinct 
branch of knowledge, it is defined only by its me¬ 
thods and its objects. The questions or problems 
which it may be enabled to solve concerning those 
objects, and by following those methods, are another 
thing. But when we have once got our definition 
of philosophy by object and method, which has been 
sufficiently done in Chapters I. and JT., then we are 
in a position to sec what arc the main problems, the 
solution of which it may reasonably propose to itself. 
And the enumeration of th(‘se main problems will 
serve to give a greater definiteness and unity of pur¬ 
pose to a philosophical work. 

The main problems of the analytical branch of* 
philosophy, that is, of mctaphysic, are I conceive 
two. The first is that of Things-in-themselves. The 
solution of this has already been given, in the fore¬ 
going Chapter, a negative solution, dissolving the 
illusion, and showing that there is no Thing-in-itself, 
because there is no existence beyond consciousness. 
It is a solution which depends purely on the pheno- 
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incnoii of lieflection. Without going farther than 
that phenomenon, we are enabled to solve this first 
problem of inetaphysic. 

The second problem is identical in purpose with 
that which Kant proposed to himself, and which he 
formulated by the question, ‘‘How are synthetic 
a priori judgments possible?” It is by no means 
neeessary that we should formulate the problem in 
the same terms as Kant did; but it is indispensable 
that we should by some means or other envisage the 
(piestion as definitely as he did. It is the question in 
which the chief interest of philosophical speculation 
lies; we may have a genuine philosophy which fails 
to give the true solution, but such a philosophy, 
though genuine, will be barren of its richest fruit. 
Not to set this problem definitely before us would be 
to turn philosophy aside to false or fruitless issues. 

The problem may be designated as that concern¬ 
ing the strict and inviolable necessity of the Law of 
Uniformity of Nature; of the principle of Ratio Suffi- 
ciens; or of the Law of Causality; to find if possible 
a metaphysical basis for the scieuccis, what Kant 
called a synthetic a prion law for nature, one which 
docs not depend, in the last resort, upon the order 
of experience in phenomena, but which, having an¬ 
other source independent of that order, goes beyond 
the certainty derived from experience, and procures 
a certainty that the uniformity of nature not only 
never haS been known to be violated, but that it 
never could have been and never can be violated. 

Of course, if we fail in demonstrating this in¬ 
violable metaphysical certainty of the Uniformity of 
Nature, we do not therefore renounce the lesser em¬ 
pirical certainty of it, which comes from exficrience, 
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and with which men of science arc, for the purposes 
of science, content. That experiential certainty stands 
firm on its own grounds. But what philosophical 
enquiry aims at is, to discover a proof, by subjective 
analysis, of a grcatei* certainty in the law, of an in¬ 
violable uniformity in nature, of what may properly 
be called an absolute uniformity, if only the word 
absolute is used as opposed to incomplete or partial^ 
and not as opposed to relative or phenomenal. 

I shall offer a positive solution of this problem in 
a future Chapter. It cannot come now; for it de¬ 
pends not on the phenomenon of reflection only (like 
that of Things-in-themselves), but upon the formal 
elements in consciousness, and especially upon the 
l^ostulates of Logic, the principles of analytical 
thought, in conjunction with the phenomenon of re¬ 
flection. When these have been examined, I shall 
attempt to show that, taken together with the pheno¬ 
menon of reflection, they give us proof of the absolute 
certainty and inviolability of the uniformity of nature. 
In other wr)rds, I shall demonstrate the equivalent 
and more than the equivalent of Kant’s so-called 
synthetic principle of causality, without recourse to 
any synthetic a priori foriri'^ of thought. 1 say I 
shall demonstrate this; but neither empirical thought, 
nor the argument against what is commonly called 
the miraculous, will take much by the demonstration. • 
Only one proof more will be added of the thorough 
distinctness, although in close interdependence, of the 
two domains of science and philosophy. 

These two problems are the main questions of 
metaphysic. A third problem, belonging to the con¬ 
structive branch of philosophy, may be mentioned 
here. This problem concerns the nature of the con- 
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nection between the seen and the unseen worlds; and 
the final Chapter will be devoted to its consideration. 
The object-matter of my constructive branch of phi¬ 
losophy corresponds generally to Kant’s uhersinnliches^ 
the problems of which are according to him three,— 
God, Freedom, and Immortality. I do not take these 
precise problems, nor in precisely the same way. 
Still the problem of the constructive branch, being 
taken as the connection between the seen and the 
unseen worlds, may be siiid to constitute the great 
interest and final purpose of metaphysic itself, not 
that metaphysic treats the problem, but that it fur¬ 
nishes the only means by which it can be treated; 
metaphysical analysis supplies the materials for con¬ 
structive synthesis. It is fully in accordance with 
this, when Kant gives two definitions of Metaphysic, 
the first drawn from its final purpose: “The science 
which carries us from the cognition of the sensible to 
that of the super-sensible, by Reason;” and the second 
a school-definition, as he calls it, dra^vn from what is, 
not aimed at by, but actually done in, metaphysic: 
“ The system’ of all principles of pure theoretical rea¬ 
son-cognition by meatis of concepts; or more briefly, 
—the system of pure theoretical philosophy.”^ 


§ 2. I have thought it best to premise the fore¬ 
going remarks, because we are now entering on an¬ 
other division of the subject, and they will serve to 
throw light back on the path we have traversed, and 
forwards on the path to come. We are now coming 

* Fottrschritte der Metapliysik Beit Leibnitz. Kant’a Werke, 
Vol. I. pp. 488. 490. Eo8. u. Sch. od. 
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within hail of the knottiest portion of the work, that 
where the reader who has courage to enter on it with 
me must make up his mind to bear the real burden 
and heat of the day. But I have still many remarks 
to make, before I actually enter on that knotty bit of 
analysis, which is the real subject of the Chapter. 

The analysis of primary, reflective, and direct, 
consciousness, in Chapter 11., was the justification of 
the object and method of philosophy, as set forth in 
Chapter I. Three modes of consciousness were dis¬ 
tinguished one from another; and the special object- 
matter of one of them, the reflective mode, was 
shown to be the special object-matter of philosophy; 
and this special object-matter of philosophy was 
shown to consist of two opposite, co-extensive, and 
inseparable aspects, objective and subjective^ or, when 
named each for itself, eaiistence and consciousness. And 
the reflective mode of consciousness, or briefly Reflec¬ 
tion, is that which not only draws the distinction 
between the three modes, itself and the two others, 
but also distinguishes the two aspects in its own 
special object-matter. Reflection is the mode of con¬ 
sciousness employed both in the foregoing analysis, 
and in that which is now to follow. 

But in what is now to follow, reflection will devote 
itself to the analysis of its special object-matter, that 
is to say, to the analysis of the subjective aspect of 
existence, to the analysis of consciousness, not of self- 
consciousness. It will abstract to a great extent from 
the distinction of the three modes of consciousness, 
as having been already treated, and as containing its 
own warrant of legitimacy; and will analyse the dif¬ 
ferent processes of consciousness and some also of its 
different states, or kinds of content, from its own 
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reflective point of view. It will take those states and 
processes as they are in comcioumess alone; in other 
witffime, they will be states and processes belonging to 

primaiy and not to the direct mode. For the 
direct states and processes arc nothing more than the 
primary, with the added hypothesis of a nexm or 
substantia behind them which makes them separate 
objects. And any and every hypothesis of this 
nature it is the Very purpose of pliilosophy to ex¬ 
clude at first from its object-matter of investigation, 
in order that the origin and nature of the nexus or 
sulstantia may be seen, what it consists of, and 
whence it comes into the phenomena. The states 
and processes of primary consciousness are, then, the 
object-matter of the following analysis. 

Observe the significance', of this method, and this 
choice of object. My theory, like Kant’s, lays Apper¬ 
ception, Anghce Reflection, at the basis of philosophy; 
but it is without the causal efliciency which it had in 
Kant. Its metaphysic is without the notions of sub¬ 
stance and cause, as notions to begin with. The 
genesis of those notions can be trat'ed, and tliemselves 
shown to have a phenomenal, not a noumenal, an 
originated not an originating, character. But with 
Kant the Transcendental Apperception was origina¬ 
tive; it was cause and consciousness in one. In the 
first edition of the Critic of Pure Reason this is veiy 
cleac. The “productive imagination” works by 
synthesis, is a synthetic faculty. It depends on the 
transcend(;ntiil unity of apperception working in the 
twelve modes or forms of unity, called the Categories. 
The transcendental apperception, which unified 
everything in consciousness, was a creative source, 
quoad nos ;—a fountain that “flung up momently the 
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sacred river” of consciousness, forming into a stream 
the scattered waters of sensation inner and outer. 
Kant’s theory, then, clumps into one thing the two 
separate moments of consciousness am] cause. And 
this is his Transcendental Apperception. 

But it will be asked, fairly and indeed necessarily 
asked,—Where do you look for the cause, the sub¬ 
stance, the agent, the conscious thing, (call it what 
you will), of consciousness? If you refuse to put 
together cause and consciousness into one thing* you 
can have no conscious Soul or Mind, as Avell sis no 
conscious transcendental ajiperception or Ego. Or, 
in order to phice the causal nexus somewhere, do you 
call the Soul, or the Ego, a series of conscious states 
becoming conscious of itself as a series? For, if you 
do, you will only be again attributing causality to 
consciousness, in the words ^'‘becoming conscious,” 
and it will be just the same essentially, as if you 
fairly adopted the expression Soul or Ego or Trans¬ 
cendental Apperception. 

I fully admit the necessity of the question, and 
the justice of the Inst remark. And my reply is this. 

T put the enquiry into cause, agent, source, force, or 
however may be expressed the notion of what makes, 
into a separate, and a subordinate, department of the 
enquiry. I place first subjective analysis, an enquiry 
into the nature, the ri isriv, of things; and secondly 
and subordinatcly I place the enquiry into the genesis 
and the history, the Tui Ta^ayimai, of things. The 
first enquiry is a branch of philosophy; the second 
and subordinate one is a branch of science; the first 
is, in the case of consciousness, mctaphysic, the second 
psychology. 

This premised, (and the’ distinction between 
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Nature and History is one of the most fundamental 
in my whole theory), 1 proceed with my answer. 
The nominal definition I would give of the soul or 
mind is— a series of conscious states among which is the 
state of self-consciousness. And the agent or substance 
which becomes conscious, or in which resides the 
force ol becoming so, or which has the states of con¬ 
sciousness, is not the series or any one or more of the 
states which compose it, but (in man) the brain or 
nerve substance. When we draw the above necessary 
distinction between nature and history, then the ques¬ 
tion so often put—Materialist or Idealist? is to be 
answered, in the first place, by the farther question, 
—Do you mean in philosophy or in ])sychology? 
For the two domains .are essentially different; and 
those who answer this question with me will probably 
reply also with me to the first question:—Idealist (or 
rather Reflectionist) in philosophy; Matiirialist in 
psychology, and indeed in all the sciences. The 
caiwes and the genesis of this and that individual 
conscious being, as well as of eai’h and all the states 
and processes of his consciousness, depend upon 
matter in motion. And if you tell me that matter in 
motion is nothing but sensations in coexistence and 
sequence,—I reply, that this is an analysis of the 
nature of matter, not an account of its genesis or 
history. The first came that we can discover, any¬ 
where, is matter in motion; and, that we can analyse 
this cause subjectively, only^shows the truth of my 
assertion that the domain of genesis, of history, of 
science, is subordinate to the larger domain of nature 
and philosophy. I do not profess to assign the prior 
condition, the substantia or cause or agent, of con¬ 
sciousness at large, i exclude that question from 
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metaphysic. And I say that, if a prior condition of 
that combination of states of consciousness which we 
call matter could be assigned, (which smaller ques¬ 
tion is not necessarily unanswerable), jt would be by 
an insight into the Unseen World, by a theorem 
belonging to the Constructive Branch of philosophy. 
Materialism, then, which is worthless as philosophy, 
inasmuch as it gives no account of what matter and 
motion are, or in what the efficiency of physical 
causation consists, is the only sure standing ground 
in science, where the problem is, assuming these phe¬ 
nomena as given, to measure, weigh, and predict, 
their sequences and coexistences.^ 

Now, to take consciousness and its phenomena to 
examine, as if they were objects of direct, and not, as 
they are, of primary and reflective consciousness, is 
to treat them as objects of science and not of philo¬ 
sophy, is to clump together in thorn causality and 
coiisciousness, is to aemme that they have force or 
causal efficiency in them. This would lead, and has 
led over and over again, to an a priori ])sychology. 
And with an a priori psychology (to say nothing of 
an a priori philosophy) metajffiysic has henceforth 
nothing to do. Fortunately we possess a genuine a 
posterim'i experimental psychology, a true science, 
which is daily yielding results of the highest value to 
many able and distinguished investigators. Fortu¬ 
nately for the world, and fortunately also for meta- 
physic ; for mctaphysic will derive from that psycho¬ 
logy an independent support and verification. 

So much as to the absence of causal efficiency 
from my metaphysical theory. Another point which 

^ See the adinira'ble remarks in l<ango, Geschichtc dea Material- 
ismus, Vol. 11. p. 7, and firequently, 2nd edit. 1875. ^ 
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iruiy throw valuable light on iny method is the fol- 
Y7 lowing. I lay retlectioii at the basis, as Kant laid 
watemJ ap[)erceptioii, but with me it does not work through 
any a priori fcyiris of unity. There are, in my theory, 
inseparable formal elements, as well as inseparable 
material elements in eonsciousness; time and space, 
as well as feelings. But these formal elements are 
not attributed to the mind or to the ego, or to “ the 
within” in contrddistlnction from “the; without,” in 
any way. They and the material elements alike 
come forward as inseparable elements of analysis in 
the states of primary consciousness. They are found 
there by reflection. Their being found there, and 
not put there, by reflection is what constitutes reflec¬ 
tion derivative and not primary. 

But with Kant, not only is apperception a source 
of causal efficiency (as we have seen), but it works 
in and through certain a priori forms of its own, prior 
to the “matter” which it receives “from without.” 
Kant thus separated the inseparable elements. Ac¬ 
cording to him there are sensible impressions com¬ 
ing from without, and these, wlien perceived, are 
perceived always in the a priori forms of intuition, 
springing from within, Time and Space. Observe 
the theory. We always perceive the sensation and 
the form together. And yet we are to assume that 
they are originally separate, having separate sources. 

But even then, this union of sensation and form 
is not cognition. By itself there is no “unity” in it, 
“ Unity” is first introduced into intuitions by apper¬ 
ception working through the Categorie.s, which are a 
priori forms of thought. There is an act of synthe¬ 
sis, originating in the transcendental apperception, 
a» the condition of all cognition. What I mean to 
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insist on is this, that in Kant there is not only a 
causal efficiency ascribed to the apperception, but also 
an elaborate machinery of transcendental forms,— 
namely, forms of intuition, forms of^ thought, and 
princitdcs of judgment,—in and by >yhich this causal 
efficiency operates; and moreover that in one iraport- 
fint respect this machinery of forms is separate from 
the matter with which it is inseparably combined, so 
far as consciousness goes; I mean iji respect of its 
belonging to and springing from that which is cftiusal 
in the apperception, while the “matter” springs from 
some source or other not included in that causal 
agency. 

To all such a priori theorising as this my theory 
bids a long farcAvell. Reflection is with me, as it 
was with Kant, the basis of the whole of philosophy, 
but—and liere is the important difference— not as 
the catisa existendi of consciousness, not (which soon 
developed itself out of Kant) as the cama existendi 
of existence, but as a particular kind of cama cogms- 
cendi^ namely, as the perception of the r( kn, the 
analysis of the essentia, of consciousness and its states. 
Ihiflection is reexamination of the states of conscious¬ 
ness from which it is derived, of that series of states 
of which it is a prolongation. This is the signifi¬ 
cance of its relation as a derix'ative from primary 
consciousness. 

The change which 1 make is simply tlii^, ---! ex¬ 
plain the distinction between Object and Subject by 
referrino; it to the inoincnt of reflection instead of to 
the Subject of reflection, as Kant did, theriiby ex¬ 
plaining a thing by itself. Kant’s philosophical Co- 
pernicanism,^ to adopt his own comparison, led him 
^ Preface to tlic Criti»; of J’lirc Reason. lJud edit. 
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straight into this inconsequence. Cognition that has 
a priori forms is already a cognition-faculty, a Sub- 
iil'ifKi, ject, and an Existent. It supposes the distinction 
*Maimon! between Object and Subject already drawn, and in¬ 
stead of coinciding with that distinction, as the mo¬ 
ment of reflection does, which is the perception of it, 
it coincides with one or other of the two membra 
distinctionis. Nor is this all; it coincides now with 
one, now with the other; for, as an existent^ cognition 
is an Object, as faculty- of cognition it is a Subject. 
Kant’s Copernicaiiism first made consciousness, in¬ 
stead of objects, causal; and then made it an object, 
because causal. 

Existence is thus thought, according to Kant, by 
virtue of an a priori form in the cognition-faculty of 
an existent; an explanation of existence which assumes 
the very notion to be explained. Keflection, on the 
other hand, gives some further account of the notion 
itself, though throwing no light whatever on the 
question how the thing, existence itself, arises. The 
genesis of existence at large is a contradiction in 
terms. 

Reflection, then, can only be the central point of 
philos<jphy in the chai-acter of a moment or special 
state of consciousness, as identified with the distinc¬ 
tion between Subject and Object, and not with the 
supposed Subject which draws that distinction. Other¬ 
wise you merely assume existence to account for 
existence, and are then forced for mere consistency’s 
sake to theories like Fichte’s, the sich-selbst-Seizung 
of an Absolute Ego, simply in order that there may 
be some difference between what you account for and 
what you rely upon to account for it. 

The notion of Existence being Positing, Setzimg^ 
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comes fonvard very early in Kant. It is to be found • 
in his Einzig moglkher Beweisgru7id^ ^c, 1763. “ The 
conception of Positing or Setzung is perfectly simple, 
and the same thing \einerlei\ as that of Being in ge- 
ncral.” * * * “ If we contemplate hot the relation 
(of positing) merely, but the thing posited in and 
for itself, then this Being is equivalent to Existence 
[i?a.9eyn].”^ The formal machinery of the Cntk of 
Pure Reason is a theory carrying out this notion. 

Pichte adopted the term, Setzung^ thought and.word, 
and his Wissetischafislehre is nothing but the theory 
of the positings,«S^^^^^m^^w, of the Absolute Ego, guided 
by the purely logical principles of Contradiction and 
Identity. Hegel generalised Fichte’s Absolute Ego, 
made it one and universal instead of many and indi¬ 
vidual, preserving the same method of purely logical 
movement, the movement by Contradiction, as in 
Fichte. This seems to me more nearly the “ Secret 
of Hegel” than anything which Mr. Stirling has told 
us of it. It goes, for instance, more closely to the 
root of the matter, than merely tracing the Kantian 
Categories in Hegel’s Logic, though that, too, is true 
and valuable. It is through Fichte that Hegel’s filia¬ 
tion to Kant must be traced. 

The precise source of the peculiar post-Kantian 
absolutism is to be found in Kant’s identifying re¬ 
flection with the Subject of reflection, instead of with , 
its object, the distinction which it perceives between 
Subject and Object. Substance, agent, force, some 
canditk existendi in short, was thus identified with 
the Subject. This was the Ding-an-skh, the Abso¬ 
lute, and it mattered comparatively little whether it 
was called Will, as in Schopenhauer, or Mind {Geist) 

1 Werke, VoL I. p. 173. Rob. u. Sch. cd. 
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as ill Hegel. The Subject was taken as an object of 
direct, instead of reflective, consciousness. It was 
iSISiSi tuken as “ the mind” in psychology may fairly be; a 
Kan^ftnd way not Competent to philosophy. Philosophy and 
Psychology cannot on Kant’s basis be distinguished ; 
the latter is swallowed up by the former. What my 
theory Joes is to make possible a differentiation of 
the two, to mark off questions of nature and analysis 
for the one, questions of history and genesis for the 
other. The old strife “ Psychologist or Ontologist” is 
ended, for in place of Ontology we have Metaphysic. 

There were three fontal things in Kant, which it 
will be well to bring into a clear light. There was 
first his fontal error of thought,—besides his several 
errors of fact,—which consisted in confusing logical 
conditions, conditions essiendi^ with conditions of ex¬ 
istence, emtendi. This we have already see;i in the 
case of apperception, the Ich denke. We know the 
pure or transcendental apperception only as a sti’ain 
or thread in empirical apperception, namely, as the 
abstract fact of consciousness, in the whole or con¬ 
crete moment of self-consciousness, the rfuAW ich bin, 
or dass ich denlce. This abstract thread or strain 
Kant raises to the rank of a prior condition of self- 
consciousness. The same mistake occurs again in 
the case of the Categories, and again in the case of 
Time and Space. 

.Secondly, this logical error is involved in the 
fontal thought which led Kant to his theory, and 
of which that theory is the expression, namely, that 
for all necessity ihciv^ is required a transcendental con¬ 
dition in the conscious Subject.* 

^ See Kritik d. B.V. First editiou. 2nd pamgraph. 

Also Kiiikiliituj to the Prolegomena 
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The third fontal thing in Kaiit is the Appercep¬ 
tion itself, both pure and empirical. It is fontal as 
being the central point of the theory which he devised 
to express his fontal thought, involving his fontal 
error. 

For Kant’s hypothesis to account for the (sup¬ 
posed) necessity in certain cognitions, the hypothesis 
of a transcendental condition, I substitute an exami¬ 
nation of the phenomena of primary consciousness. 
1 go to the facts instead of an hypothesis. Anfd with 
this result, as will I lio})e appear, that I find inse¬ 
parable elements where Kant found a priori forms. 
This justifies a conclusion in many ways similar to 
Kant’s, for inseparable elements, when inseparable 
from consciousness at large, as well as from each other 
in consciousne8.s, are as necessary, being as universally 
present, as if they sprang from an original constitu¬ 
tion of the Ego, or irorii an original constitution in 
the world, or in the Thing-in-itself. I am led by my 
analysis to justify the conceptions of necessity and its 
objective aspect, universality, though not by the same 
means as Kant did, nor yet in respect of quite the 
same phenomena. 

The question is, whether ;iiiy a priori furniture in 
the mind is requisite to account either for cognition 
at large, or for a class of cognitions which arc sup- 
})osed, or may turn out to be, necessary cognitions. • 
And here again is seen the significance of my distin¬ 
guishing and fixing upon the phenomena of primary 
consciousness, as the proper field of observation. 
Everything depends on what we take as iJie data^ in 
• proceeding to ask how cognition arises in, or is super- 
added to, the data. What states or processes of 
consciousness are to be hold anterior to or below 
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cognition ? When you have fixed your data anterior 
to cognition, you can more readily sec what is to be 
added to them, in order to bring out the result cog¬ 
nition. The distinguishing the data is itself a part, 
and possibly the most important part, of metaphysical 
analysis. For it may, and I think it will, be found, 
that these data comprise phenomena which are a 
sufficient account not only of the origin or forma¬ 
tion of cognition, but also of the necessity in certain 
cognitions, so far as that necessity is an established 
fact. 

It is in this question of the data that psychology, 
or rather the method proper to psychology but foreign 
to metaphysic, has done so much harm. I mean 
especially the rough classification of supposed facul¬ 
ties of the mind. The injury is not done so much by 
a theory of the mind as an entity, and of its faculties 
as separate powers or functions of that entity, as by 
the mere fact of the enumeration of separate func¬ 
tions, made mostly for some practical purpose, and 
then adopted as if the distinction were founded in 
the mental constitution itself. A mere enumeration 
of faculties or fundtions (it matters not which), such 
as Sense, Imagination, Judgment, Memory, Reason, 
Will, &c. &c., does violence to the facts of conscious-* 
ness considered as mere phenomena, by forcing them 
into a priori classes, apart from their natural and 
actual relationships. We must learn to use all such 
terms as terms of denotation only, without assuming, 
tacitly and without proof, that they correspond to 
permanent divisions in the nature of the phenomena; 
we must use them as preliminary and provisional- 
terms, as counters not as coin. 

Kant is an arch-offender.' Where is the justifica- 
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tion for his saying dogmatically, at the outset of the ^*iv; 
Transcendental Logic; “ Our cognition springs from 
two fundamental sources in the mind, the first of 
which is to receive VorsteUmgen (Receptivity to im- MalmOTi!* 
pressions), the second the faculty of cognising an 
object through these Vorstdlungm (Spontaneity of 
concepts); through the first an object is given to us” 

[observe the assumption that the “ object” exists^ and 
is given to us through the Vorstdlu7igen\ “ through 
the second this object is thought in relation to this 
Vorsiellmg (as a mere Bestimmtmg of the mind).” 

* * * “ Neither can these two faculties or capa¬ 
bilities exchange functions. The Understanding is 
incapable of intuiting anything, the Senses of think¬ 
ing anything. Only from their combination can 
cognition arise.”^ The anal}Tiis and classification of 
faculties is thus made to give an independent support 
to the analysis and classiiication of mental states, and 
processes which are their products; a support in this 
instance not warranted by the facts. A separate 
faculty of receptivity, and a separate faculty of spon¬ 
taneity, arc fictions. 

The influence of this separation of faculties, one 
of which is spontaneity, is felt in the classification of 
what I have called their products, the various mental 
states and processes. In the list of these, the most 
general of all, says Kant, is Vorstellung^ which he' 
translates reprmmtaiio} Everything comes under 
Vorstellung; —perception, sensation, cognition, intui¬ 
tion, concept, and idea. Even sensation is a special 
mode, a diiferentiation, of it. But it is clear that 

^ Kritik (i. R.V. 2nd edit. Einloitung to Ttanac. Logik, pp. 

86. 87. Hartenstein, 1853. 

* Id. id. p. 280. 
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there must be a sense in which sensation, at least, 
must precede and be more general than Vorstellunt/, 
if reprmsmtatio gives Kant’s meaning correctly. There 
must be a first instance before there can be a second, 
a prwsentatio before a reprwsentatio. There must be 
sensation as a datimi^ before there is sensation as a 
species of Vonstellung, that species of it which Kant 
defines in the above passage as “ a perception” [i.c. a 
Vorsiellung mit “ which relates solely to 

the Subject as a modification of its state.” 

But from sensation as a datmm^ notwithstanding 
that it too is subject to the forms of time and space, 
as the ways in which alone we are sensibly atfccted, 
Kant turns systematically away. It does not lie in 
his road to examine it, convinced as he is from the 
first, that it will not condui'e to prove his point of 
a gniori forms of spontaneity. “The combination 
(conjunctio) of a manifold generally can never come 
to us through the senses, and therefore also cannot 
be contained along with [their content] in the pure 
form of sensible intuition; for” [mark the reason] “it 
is an act of spontaneity in the VorstelhmgiskrafC^ 
Here is Kant’s chief^ and totally unwarranted, assump¬ 
tion. True, that combination which is an act of spon¬ 
taneity (if there be such a thing) cannot come to us 
through the senses, or through their pure form; but 
there may be a “ combination of a manifold” origin¬ 
ally given in the sensation, and it is difiicult to see 
how “ a manifold,” which is in the “ form” of time, or 
in the “ forms” of time and space, can be otherwise 
than a combined manifold. It would not be a mani¬ 
fold if it were not combined, seeing tJiat it is in time, 


’ Kritik d. K.V, 2nd edit. § 15. p. 122. JIartenstein, 1853. 
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or in time and space together. The fonn is the com¬ 
bination, the toi^elher^ of the manifold. 

Kant does not ignore this, but he systematically 
disregards it, and for the reason I, have alleged. 
Thus we find him putting aside as empirical and con¬ 
tingent the phenomena of coexistence and sequence 
in sensations. “The transcendental unity of ajiper- 
ception is that unity through which all the manifold 
given in an intuition is united into a concept of the 
object. It is therefore called objective^ and must be 
distinguished from the subjective unity of conscious¬ 
ness, which is a determination of the inner sense^ 
through which that manifold of the intuition is empi¬ 
rically given to such a combination. Whether I can 
be conscious emjnricalb/ of the manifold as together 
or in sequence, depends on circumstances or empii’ical 
conditions. Hence the empirical unity of conscious¬ 
ness, tlirough association of Vorsiellnngen, itself eon- 
cerns a phenomenon and is entirely contingent.”^ 

And these arc the terms in which he speaks of 
the “ reproductive imagination” as he calls it, a few 
pages farther on: “ So far, then, as the imagination 
is spontaneity, I call it also sometimes the productive 
imagination, distinguishing it thereby from the repro¬ 
ductive^ the synthesis in which is subject solely to 
empirical laws, namely, those of association, and 
which therefore contributes nothing to the explana¬ 
tion of the possibility of a priori rognition, and on 
that account belongs not to transcendental philo¬ 
sophy, but to psychology.”^ 

-But to psychology! The first data of cog¬ 
nition, the simplest and most universal of all conscious 

^ Kritik d. R.V. 2n(l edit. § Id. p. 127-8. llartenstein, 1863. 

* Id. id. § 24. p. 135. 
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states and conscious processes, belong not to trans¬ 
cendental philosophy, but to psychology! 

“ Hoe Ithacus velit, et magno mereentur Atridce." 

For note that^by psychology Kant cannot mean his 
“rational” but his “empirical” psychology, not his 
“metaphysic of thinking Nature,” but a part of 
“ applied philosophy,” a branch of knowledge which 
“ must be wholly banished from metaphysic, and is 
wholly excluded therefrom by its very idea.”^ Could 
anything more plainly show the incompetence of the 
transcendental philosophy to lay down the bases of 
philosophy at large? Could anything more forcibly 
bring home the necessity of instituting an enquiry on 
broader principles, an enquiry which shall embrace 
all the phenomena of consciousness, all its states and 
processes, from the least to the greatest; above all an 
enquiry that shall not be directed to establish a fore¬ 
gone conclusion, or support a favourite hypothesis ? 

Neither my position nor Kant’s can be fully under¬ 
stood without understanding that of an earlier philo¬ 
sopher, who was the determining condition of Kant, 

I mean Hume. Hume was no purposed sceptic, but 
his reasoning led him into contradictions which made 
all philosophy impossible. No one can insist on this 
more forcibly than Hume himself, in the conclusion 
of the First Book of the Treatise of Human Nature. 
He sees the contradictions, he sees also a necessity of 
falling into them. There must be something radi¬ 
cally unsound in self-contradictory positions of this 
kind. Whether the error can be discovered, and 
when discovered removed by logic, and a true theory 
established instead, is another matter. 

^ Kritik d. K.Y. 2nd edit. Methodenlohre, p. 600. Hartenstein, 
1853. 
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The character of Hnme’s writings is very peculiar. 
In some respects he is a true metaphysician, and his 
method is the method of reflection. It is so as far as 
the analysis of aspects goes. Phenomena are with 
him everything. There is no Thing-in-itself in Hume. 
Impressions and Ideas are existence; existence, objec¬ 
tively, means impressions and ideas. He belongs to 
the English school of philosophy, and is the imme¬ 
diate successor of Locke and Berkeley. He treats 
all existence on the very same principles on which 
Berkeley treated ‘‘matter.” He asks on every occa¬ 
sion, What do we mean by such and such words and 
phrases ? He goes to reflective consciousness for the 
answer. 

But there his reflective method ends. He does 
not perceive that he is adopting the reflective method, 
nor what its nature is, and consequently he does not 
push it far enough, does not make all the use of it 
possible. It dominates him, not he it; and there 
soon comes a point where he lets it escape him, and 
falls back into the direct method. That point is 
where he comes to what 1 call the analysis of ele¬ 
ments, the analysis which we are entering on in the 
present Chapter. Here it is that Hume ceases to be 
a metaphysician and becomes a separatist; here it is 
that he mixes up his scientist with his metaphysical 
theories; and this mixture is the substance of his 
scepticism. Let us see how this is brought about. 

There are three fundamental conceptions which 
lie at the basis of Hume’s philosophy of the Under¬ 
standing : 
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ist. The dependence of Ideas on Impressions; 
or, as I should say, of representations on 
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presentations. Tliis is the basis of his 
phenomenalism; this is what is truly 
relicctive and metaphysical.^ 

2 iid. The indistiriijuishable or atomic character 
of simple impressions and ideas. This is 
an assumption; and this it is which, in 
combination ivith the third principle, 
leads to his sceptical results, and consti¬ 
tutes what I may call his subjective 
atomism.® 

3 rd. The doctrine that whatever is distinguish¬ 
able is also separable, and whatever is 
separable is also distinguishable.® 


Hume’s assumption is, that impressions come to 
us originally in sej)arate indivisible drops, so to 
speak; in other words, he assumes them to be what 
I call objects of direct perception. “ Simple percep¬ 
tions or impressions and ideas are such as admit of 
no distinction nor separation. The complex are the 
contrary to these, and may be distinguished into 
parts.”^ And again, “ El very simple idea has a simple 
impression, which resembles it, and every simple im¬ 
pression a correspondent idea.”^ And what he thus 
finds separate he keeps so, by means of his third 
principle, the separability of whatever can, and con¬ 
sequently the inseparability of whatever can not, be 
distinguished. For the third principle is nothing 

^ Treatise of Homan Nature. Book I. Of the Understanding. 
1739. In Messrs. Green and Grose’s edition of 1874, VoL I. pp. 312. 
370. 375, 385. 

«Id. id. Vol. I. pp. 337-8. 344. 345. 349. 375. 403-4. 436. 
450. 463. 474-5. 517-8. 528. 

> Id. id. Vol. I. pp. 326. 332. 335. 343. 344. 359. 518. 

♦ Id. id. Vol. I. pp. 312. 313. 
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more than insisting on the significance of the sup¬ 
posed fact stated by the second. If it should turn 
out on further analysis, that there are no such things 
as simple perceptions in which no distinctions are 
found, but that every percept, however near it may 
approach simplicity, is never perfectly simple, then 
the doctrine founded on this supposed fact will fall 
to the ground; for there will be discovered cases of 
distinguishable things which arc nevertheless^ in¬ 
separable. Jt may turn out that Hume is right after 
all; but it requires a further analysis than he gives 
us to show it. 

In conjunction with these two principles, his first 
principle, however sound in itself, goes but little way 
towards a system of })hilo8ophy. It does but show 
the need for one, and bring the problem out in its 
true difficulty. We shall see this plainly from the 
following passage: “When any object is presented 
to us, it immediately conveys to the mind a lively 
idea of that object, which is usually found to attend 
it; and this determination of the mind forms the 
necessary connexion of these objects. But when we 
change the point of view, from the objects to the per¬ 
ceptions; in that case the impression is to be con¬ 
sidered as the cause, and the lively idea as the effect; 
and their necessary connexion is that new deter¬ 
mination, which we feel to pass from the idea of the 
one to that of the other. The uniting principle among 
our internal perceptions is as unintelligible as that 
among external objects, and is not known to us any 
other way than by experience. Now the nature and 
effects of experience have been already sufficiently 
examin’d and explain’d. It never gives us any in¬ 
sight into the internal structure or operating prin- 
VOL. I. R 
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ciple of objects, but only accustoms tLe mind to pass 
from one to another.”^ 

There is the point upon which Kant joined issue. 
Both Kant and Hume adopt the subjective and re¬ 
flective method; but Hume appeals to experience, 
and discovers no causal or constitutive nexus between 
phenomena; Kant discovers, in the transcendental 
apperception as we have seen, a synthetic spontaneous 
power which constitutes cognition and is the con¬ 
dition of experience itself. Such is the issue; and to 
me it seems that, notwithstn Lading Kant’s analysis 
goes far deeper than Hume’s, the issue itself is not 
thereby decided. In the end Kant makes the assump¬ 
tion of an entity, or a force, which Hume has already, 
by anticipation, shown to be a derivative of expe¬ 
rience, and therefore not a legitimate explanation of 
it. “All ideas are derived from, and represent im¬ 
pressions. We never have any impression, tliat con¬ 
tains any power or efficacy. We never therefore 
have any idea of power.” ^ 

Kant in fact overshot the mark. Yet at the first 
outset of the Critic, in its later form, in the Infro- 
duction to the Second Edition^ there is a passage in 
which he is within an ace of discovering where the 
true knot of the question lay. All our cognition 
springs from, and must be based upon, experience, 
said Hume. No, replies Kant; all our cognition be¬ 
gins with experience, but it does not all spring out 
of it, and therefore is not entirely based upon it. 
In the corresponding passage of the First Edition he 

^ Treatise of Human Nature. Book I. Of the Understanding. 
1739. In Messrs. Green and Grose’s edition of 1874, Vol I. 
p. 463. § On the idea of necessaiy connexion. 

^ Id. id. Vol. I p. 455. § On the idea of necessary connexion. 
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had said, “ Experience is undoubtedly the first pro¬ 
duct brought forth by our Understanding, in work¬ 
ing up the raw material of sensible impressions.” One 
only wonders how Kant either missed tl;e discrepancy 
between his own meaning of the term experience and 
Hume’s, or, seeing it, how he allowed its significance 
to escape him. The discrepancy is this. Hume 
meant by experience all our impressions and ideas 
without distinction, all the content of consciousness. 
Kant meant by it our ordered experience as we ^d 
it when we begin to philosophise, the ordered expe¬ 
rience pf the ordinary understanding. Hume’s use 
of the term was much the larger.’ But both uses 
tacitly involved the assumption that there was, as a 
fact, a portion of experience in the larger sense, which 
was chaotic and not orderly, instead of simply raising 
the question whether this was the fact or not. 

True, Hume’s larger use of the term gave him 
this advantage, that it justified the answer which I 
have said above he might have made to Kant. For 
nothing could possibly lie beyond experience, jenseit 
der Effahrumjj in Hume’s large sense of the term. 
At the same time Hume’s further assumption, of the 
separateness of impressions, was itself a narrowing of 
his large conception of experience, and tantamount 
to an assumption concerning its orderliness. 

The true objection to Hume should have run 
somewhat as follows:—You are really including an 
orderliness in your term experience, and you are 
assuming that it is a contingent orderliness ab extra, 
though you think you are making no assumption at 
all. You are only entitled to assume experience, 


undetermined as to whether it is chaotic or orderly. 
6rderliness is a feature which requires accounting 
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for. You must analyse experience without assuming 
either an original ordei^x^tess or an original chaos, 

possibly see in what its orderliness 
Kmon"* consists, as we find it when we begin to philosophise. 
That orderly experience may have a source beyond 
itself, and yet not beyond experience at large. You 
must see wh(3ther experience is ever chaotic, ever 
not-ordcrly.—^The question between a transcendental 
and a phenomennl source of real cognitions, as well 
as between their necessary and their contingent cha¬ 
racter, would thus have fjeen fairly raised. For, if 
it turned out that experience in the large sqpse was 
always and* in all its parts orderly, and never chaotic, 
then the source of necessaiy cognitions would have 
been found in that orderliness, within Jind not beyond 
experience. But ICaut, instead of making this kind 
of objection to Hume, made an opposite kind of 
assumption. Whereas Hume had assumed that ex¬ 
perience, in the large sense, had a contingent order¬ 
liness, Kant assttined that a portion of it, which lie 
excluded from experience in hu^ sense, wfis originally 
chaotic, and then'he (Jerivediits orderliness (where it 
existed) from a tii^anscendental source. 

Hume’s assumpiioti of the separateness of im¬ 
pressions prevented hki from finding any real nexus 
in the supposed nexus of experience. He began with 
ordered experience as a given fact, and this dissolved 
its apparent necessity. Kant on the other hand 
assumed a transcend^tal principle expressly to ac¬ 
count for ordered ex^rience and its necessity; but 
this principle was really a product of that ordered 
experience which it was called in to account for. 
The power, which it assumed as the condition, was 
- really the product of ordered e.\perience. Nothing 
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guaranteed the existence of the power, unless it could 
be found in ordered cxps rience itself. An^i this it 
could not be so long as Hume’s reply could be justified 
by his large use of the term experiencej and was not 
invalidated by discovering the fallacy of his analysis. 

Salomon Maimon is the only philosopher, so*far 
as I know, who haa seen the problems of philosophy 
from the same point of view as Hume and Kant. 
He aligns himself with them, so to speak. The simple 
straight-forwardness which enabled him to take this 
.view, when all the world around him was carried 
away with the Kantian torrent, marks him in my 
estimation as the greatest philosopher since Kant. 
His mind was steadily fixed on the single purpose of 
philosophical truth. He thus saw not only what 
Kant hud said and done, but what had conditioned 
that sajing and doing. Germany, as if actuated 
by an implicit belief that Philosophy is of the Ger¬ 
mans, soon began to regard its Kant like a revelation 
from heaven. And this they are still doing. “Go 
back to Kant,” is th^ cry; “KiW, bef ein Vater- 
unser.'" Good; but not enough. They must go back 
to Hume as well. As It is, they align themselves 
with Kant and Ticibniz, not with Kant and Hume. 
This is why I said in tue first Chapter, that a greater 
philoso{)hy could arise in the line of Locke, than can 
ever arise in the line of Leibniz. The post-Kantian 
philosophy of the absolute, in all its branches, is a 
mere episode in the general history, a side •current 
firom the main stream, of philosophical thought. 

Not the great and famous of the Universities, not 
the theologians, not the state-philosophers, not the 
acute psychologists, not the imaginative ontologists, 
but Maimon the Polish Jew, with his unobtrusive 
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analytic genius, has been the real hander on of the 
torch of truth. 

I say this without meaning to assert that Maiinon 
reached a position which was theoretically satisfac- 
toiy. He characterises his own philosophy and 
method as “sceptic-critic.” In fact, he carries on 
the critical strain in Kant, just as Hume carried on 
the critical strain in Berkeley. Maimon’s tendency 
therefore is to redress the balance, to turn it in 
Hume’s direction. He retains the conception of the 
Transcendental, and he retains the Kantian Catego¬ 
ries, but excludes causality from the list. Beal 
cognition, according to Mairnon, is confined to mathe¬ 
matical objects, not extended to sequences of empi¬ 
rical objects in time. Everything is excluded from 
real and necessary cognition, which does not fall 
under the Satz der Bestlmmharkeit, (Detcnninability), 
which is the central principle of Maimon’s system. 
He was here no doubt on a true track. My only 
wonder is that he did not sec how much he had in¬ 
cluded in real cognition; that, in including mathe¬ 
matical objects, he had virtually left nothing ex¬ 
cluded; that he still continued to call himself a 
sceptic at all, though not ji Ilumian sceptic.^ 

I follow, then, in the train of Mairnon, and like 
him I ask What are the facts f We have seen that 
Hume, starting from the assumption that percepts are 
from the first separate from one another, arrives at 
the cdnelusion that there can be no necessary con¬ 
nection between them in thought. Thought is, with 

' See Maimon’e Verauch einer nmen Logik^ Berlin, 1798, 2nd 
edit. p. 190-3, for hia “ sceptic-critic” position. Also a general sum¬ 
ming up of his views in the Briefs an (Enmdmmt in the same 
NoV. p. ct Betpi. and again at p. 425-438. 
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him, a particular de facto .process, like eating and 
sleeping. It will perhaps be said—‘ What would you 
have more? Is not perception itself a de facto pro¬ 
cess? Is necessity higher than fact? The conception 
is impossible; necessity itself has no other than a de 
facto existence.’ Most true. But what we want' 
more in thought, than what Hume allows to it, is, 
that it shall not lose any of the necessity which 
belongs to perception as a de facto existence. We 
want to have thought shown to be not a particular 
but an universal process; not a contingent process, 
but one equally universal and equally necessary with 
perception. We want to have the nexus of thought 
between percepts made, in its nature, as indissoluble 
as that which holds a single percept together. Cer¬ 
tainty is a thing which has two terms. The nexus be¬ 
tween them must be as real as the terms themselves. 
That is the condition of escaping from scepticism. 

We have seen Kant, in order to escape from the 
scepticism into wliich Hume was led, endeavouring 
to secure this nexus by the fiction of a transcendental 
constitution of the thought-faculty, a power of syn¬ 
thetic combination which was the prior condition, 
not only of framing a nexus between percepts, but of 
framing percepts themselves. Hume’s* “ impressions,” 
as well as his sequences of impressions and ideas, 
were to be made, made originally, by this power. 
The de facto trains of association which pass through 
consciousness, which according to Hume were the 
basis and condition of reasoning, were now to be 
themselves referred to an a priori source. The par¬ 
ticular de facto process was again to become a neces¬ 
sary one, in virtue of its origin in the transcendental 
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Now this was taking the seat of the symptom for 
the seat of the disease. The symptom was weakness 
in the combining power of thought Then, argued 
Kant, let us strengthen the thought-faculty; Itume 
has overlooked the circumstance that a faculty of 
synthesis has presided at the construction of his 
“ impressions,” which he takes to represent objects. 
The thought-faculty is the object-making faculty. 

But let us go to the facts. Perhaps it will appear 
from the analysis of Hume’s “ impressions,” from the 
analysis of percepts, that the nexus which binds per¬ 
cepts together in thought and the nexus which holds 
a single percept together are one and the same; that 
the former is only the latter modified; that no 
thought-faculty need be assumed, in order to give to 
the process of thought the same necessity and univer¬ 
sality as perception itself possesses. The analysis of 
perception must decide. 


§ 8. 1 enter now, without further prologue, upon 
the promised analysis of the phenomena of primary 
consciousness. I go straight to the facts, without 
saying I go to perception, or sensation, or thought, or 
any speekd mode at all. What 1 find, when I look 
at consciousness at all, is, that what 1 cannot divest 
myself of, or not have in consciousness, if I have 
consciousness at all, is a sequence of different feel¬ 
ings. I may shut my eyes and keep perfectly still, 
and tiy not to contribute anything of my own will; 
but whether I think, or do not think, whether I per¬ 
ceive external things or not, I always have a succes¬ 
sion of different feelings. Anything else that I may 
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have also, of a more special character, comes in as 

part of this succession. Not to liave the succession ~ 

of different feelinffs is not to be conscious at all. A?*'}™'»' 

° nuituM of con- 

This fact, the succession of different feelings just mioushcm. 
described, is what I am going to examine. 1 use the 
names describing it purely denotatively^ to designate 
the phenomenon which I mean to have before me. 

And now I add, that this phenomenon seems big 
enough for the first section of the enquiiy, and for 
the present Chapter. It contains the data simply. 

What I am not going to include in it is the modifica¬ 
tion of this succession by a conscious act, what Kant 
called spontaneity. That will come in the next 
Chapter. There is a great deal included in the 
large term, succession of different feelings, which we 
shall have to bring out into distinctness. This will 
of course require acts of conscious thought on our 
part; it has already required one to mark out the 
object itself. But acts of this kind are not lo be now 
examined, are not to make part of our present object- 
matter. I am going to state one by one what fea¬ 
tures I find in those phenomena which are described 
by the words a succession of different feelings^ without 
taking account of other features in them which 
are not described by those words. And I shall first 
attempt to do this by taking a supposed single case, 
artificially isolated, and reduced to its lowest terms, 
a minimum of consciousness. Then will follow a 
second part of the analysis, in which the succession 
will be treated in [)ortion8 of considerable length. 

* First, then, for the analysis of minima, 

I. The first point to be noticed in this pheno¬ 
menon is the difference of the feelings. The minimum 
of consciousness contains two different feelings. One 
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alone would not be felt. The second brings the first 
into consciousness together with itself. Still it is not 
a case of what is sometimes called “ latent conscious¬ 
ness,” not a case where the first of the two feelings is 
below the threshold of consciousness until followed 


by the second. Neither of them is distinctly in con¬ 
sciousness before the other. But of this apparent 
simultaneity there are two cases: the first is that of 
a real simultaneity, the two sub-feelings are really 
parts in coexistence, not in succession; the second is 
that in which one of them i^ felt as growing fainter 
(called going when referred to its place in succes¬ 
sion), the other as growing stronger (called coming 
when referred to the succession). The simultaneous 
perception of both sub-feelings, whether as parts of a 
coexistence or of a sequence, is the total feeling, the 
minimum of consciousness, and this minimum has 
duration. There is duration not only in the case 
where the terminus a quo and the terminus ad quern 
together, or in other words the change from this to 
that including both, is the minimum of conscious¬ 
ness; but also in the case of coexistence of the 
sub-feelings as simultaneous portions of the whole 
minimum. 


Looking at the minimum of sequence alone and 
isolated, we should not know that what we call the 
first of the two sub-feelings came first in order of 
time at the moment of consciousness; we know this 
afterwards, when we have had many such changes, 
forming parts of one continued train. Time-dura¬ 
tion, however, is inseparable from the minimum, ' 
notivithstanding that, in an isolated moment, we 
could not tell which part of it came firsts which last. 
In both cases of minima alike, those of coexistence 
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and those of sequence, one sub-feeling is as it were 
relieved against the other, and this relief it is which — 
briiiffs both into consciousness. Analysis of 

» , mmma of eon* 

Whatever is paradoxical in this description arises saomim. 
from the necessary use of language, which is all 
formed of words of second intention, to describe 
phenomena in their first intention. We have to 
correct one statement by its apparent opposite, in 
order to convey a picture of states of consciousness 
existing before those distinctions, which our state¬ 
ments involve, were drawn or perceived. We have 
no other means of depicting the earliest states of pri¬ 
mary consciousness, and the same holds good for de¬ 
picting states of consciousness artificially isolated for 
the ])urpose of analysis, the minima of consciousness. 

We do not require to know what difference is, or 
what similarity is, in order to be sensible of diifference 
or change of feeling. We feel the things without 
knowing the thought^ or nauie^ of tlie thing. ' Or to 
put the same thing in technical language,—we know 
difference or change in its first intention, but not in 
its second. And just the same may be said of the 
time sequence involved in the minimum of conscious¬ 
ness. We do not require to know that the sub¬ 
feelings come in sequence, first one, then the other; 
nor to know what coming in sequence moans. Hut 
we have, in any artificially isolated minimum of con¬ 
sciousness, the rudiments of the pcrc(‘ption of former 
and latter in time, in the sub-feeling that grows 
fainter, and the sub-feeling that grows stronger, and 
the change between them. 

And therefore it cannot be argued that, because 
in a minimum of consciousness, taken alone, there is 
no distinct perception of former and latter, (if there 
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were, it would be no minimum), therefore the per¬ 
ception of sequence is not a datura^ but an addition 
made by imagination or inference. For the minima 
of consciousness arc not data as minima, nor does 
consciousness come to us in distinct minima origi¬ 
nally ; but we it is who reduce it to minima arti¬ 
ficially. And the very distinction of a minimum, so 
made, cuts it off from the continuous stream which 
it is jiart of, treats it statically^ and thereby involves 
the assumption that its sub-parts arc simultaneous. 
But this simultaneity of sub-parts, being introduced 
by our method, must not be reckoned to the thing 
analysed. We must keep that clear of the assump¬ 
tion due to this source. And then we find, what 
alone we can expect to find in a minimum, that 
there are in it the rudiments of former and latter 
states of consciousness, in its sub-feelings. 

2 . In the next place I remark that the rudiments 
of memory are involved in the minimum of conscious¬ 
ness. The first beginnings of it appear in that mini¬ 
mum, just as the first beginnings of perception do. 
As each member of the change or difference, wh’ch 
goes to compose that minimum, is the rudiment of a 
single perception, so the priority of one member to 
the other, although both are given to consciousness 
in one empirical present moment, is the rudiment of 
memory. The ^ct, that the minimum of conscious¬ 
ness is difference or change in feelings, is the ultimate 
explanation of memory as well as of single percep¬ 
tions. A former and a latter are included in the 
minimum of consciousness; and this is what is meant 
by saying that all consciousness is in the form of 
timCy or that time is the form of feeling, the form of 
sensibility. 
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Crudely and popularly we divide the course of 
time into Past, Present, and Future; but, strictly 
speaking, there i.s no Present; it is composed of Past 
and Future divided by an indivisiblej)oint or instant. 
That instsmt, or time-point, is the strict present. What 
we call loosely the Present is an empirical portion of 
the course of time, containing at least the minimum 
of consciousness, in which the instant of change is 
the present time-point. The stimulus or shock given 
to the nerve, or the change between two intensities 
of stimulus, which is the psychological condition of 
the feeling, corresponds to the instant of change 
between the two sub-feelings constituting the mini¬ 
mum ; and if we take this as the present time-point, 
it is clear that the minimum of feeling contains two 
portions, a sub-feeling that goes and a sub-feeling that 
comes. One is remembered, the other imagined. 
The limits of both are indefinite, at beginning and 
end of the minimum, and ready to melt into other 
minima, proceeding from other stimuli. 

Time and consciousness do not come to us ready 
marked out into minima; we have to do that by 
reflection, asking ourselves, What is the least empi¬ 
rical moment of consciousness? That least empirical 
moment is what we usually call the present moment; 
and even this is too minute for ordinary use; the 
present moment is often extended practically to ji 
few seconds, or even minutes; beyond which, we 
specify what length of time we mcjin, as the present 
hour, or day, or year, or century. 

But this popular way of thinking imposes itself 
on great numbers even of philosophically minded 
people, and they talk about the present as if it was a 
datum, as if time came to us marked into present 
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periods like a measiiriag tape. It is an instance of the 
separatist fallacy of using direct instead of reflective 
methods in subjective analysis; present periods arc 
taken as so man^ separate objects, simply because we 
are accustomed to mark time otf into past, present, 
and future, for practical purposes. And when this is 
done, then lome hypothesis is inevitably required, 
to explain how what is so sundered is to be re-united, 
in order to conform to facts. 

It is thus for instance that Mr. Ward finds it 
necessary to assume a facility of Intuition, in order 
to explain how memory can be trustworthy; in other 
words, he endows us with a faculty of memory, a 
faculty capable of passing intuitive judgments which 
carry with them their own evidence of truth. 1 refer 
to his argument against the “ experience” school of 
philosophers, selecting Mr. J. S. Mill as its repre¬ 
sentative, in the Philosophical Introduction to his 
work on Nature and Grace.^ In that argument Mr. 
Whvd says: “You make use of your own past experi¬ 
ence,—you make use of other men’s experience,—^as 
part of the foundation on which you build. How 
can you even guess what your past experience has 
been? By trusting memory. But how do you prove 
that those various intuitive judgments, which we call 
acts of memoiy, can rightly be trusted? So far 
from this being provable by past experience, it must 
be in each case assumed and taken for granted^ before 
you can have any cognizance whatever of your past 
experience.” And in farther testing a case of memory 
we find: “The question which I would earnestly beg 
Mr. Mill to ask himself is this;—what is my ground 
for believing that I was cold a short time ago? ‘I 
^ On Nature and Grace, London, 1860, p. 26. 
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have the present impression of having been cold a 
short time ago;’—this is one judgment. ‘ I was cold 
a short time ago;’—this is a totally distinct'and 
separate judgment. There is no necessary, nor even ‘cwMiieM. 
probable, connexion between these two judgments,— 
no ground whatever for thinking that the truth of 
one follows from the truth of the other,—except upon 
the hypothesis, that my mind is so constituted as 
accurately to represent past facts. But how will 
cither ‘sensation’ or ‘consciousness,’ or the two com¬ 
bined, in any way suffice for the establishment of any 
such proposition?”^ 

The answer is easy. Sensation and consciousness 
will not suffice, when an arbitrary and unphiloso- 
phical separation is made between past and present; 
they will suffice, as future analysis in the proper place* 
will show, when they are examined by the method of 
reflection. 

It will be noticed that I have employed the 
word Perception. I mean to use that term to express 
all tliat we have now found to be involved in the 
succession of different feelings, as it has now been 
described; I use it to signify any empirical portion 
of this train of conscious states, whether that por¬ 
tion is a minimum of consciousness, or larger than a 
minimum, or the whole train. But T do not include 
in it any means by which one portion of the train is 
marked off from another. 1 assume that this can be 
done, that we are familiar with its being done, and 
that we can contrast the train in which it is not done 
with the train in which it is done. If we suppose, 
for argument’s sake, that the train is marked off into 

^ On Xatore and Grace, London, 1860, p. 28. 

* In the present Chapter, p. 274. 
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distinct portions, it is we who so mark it off; and I 
jj" abstract from this circumstance of its being so distin- 
wfnSfrfcffli. ^isbed into determinate portions in calling the whole 
Bciouanesa. —^perception, Qr a train of percepts. 

Perception means one thing in metaphysic, at 
least as I now define it, and another thing in psy¬ 
chology. In psychology it means sometimes a de¬ 
finite, marked olf, portion of the train of sensations 
together with the reason for marking them oflF as 
separate, i.e. together with their nexus inter se; 
and sometimes it means a portion of the train of 
sensations so marked off and referred to an object 
external to the mind or train of sensations. In the 
first of these two senses, perceptions pre-suppose a 
process of thought, by which the nexus is discovered 
or supplied; in the second, they pre-suppose also 
that reflection has taken place, so as to distinguish 
objects from the subjective train of sensation. 

It is in the second sense that the term perception 
is employed by Professor Delbrouf, in a recent work.^ 
“ Si de plus I’etre est co?mamant, s’il est doue d’m- 
telKgence, ce mot 6tant pris dans le sens le plus ctendu 
qu’il puisse avoir de manifere h sapjAiquer aux ani- 
maux m6me inferieurs, il aura de» percepHons, c’est-4- 
dire qu’il rapportera sa sensation a une cause en 
g(Sndral autre que lui, et qu’il attribuera a cette cause 
une qualite, qui sera celle de lui procurer une sensa¬ 
tion d6termin6e.” 

This use of terms is perfectly legitimate in psy¬ 
chology, and the best adapted for its purposes. For 
psychology begins with its whole object-matter already 
divided, into conscious beings and their environment, 
and enquires into the relations which obtain between 
1 Tlidorie gdnerale de la Seoaibilitc^ 1876, p. 5. 
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the two divisions. It aims too at quantification, or cS^ivl' 
measurement, of the stimuli from without the organ- 
ism, of the reaction of the organism from within, of ,n^,ttcoii 
the intensity and duration of the cojiscious states, *««“»"*»»• 
and of the relations of these to each other. It is best 
for it, then, to take sensations as single states of 
consciousness, not distinguished into inseparable ele¬ 
ments; and next to go to perceptions, as that kind or 
that case of sensations, where the notion of stimulus, 
or object which is the source of the stimulus, becomes 
part of a group of sensations. The trsun of sensa¬ 
tions is a datum both in metaphysic and in psycho- 
logy; but metaphysic treats it in one way, because 
its aim is analysis of conscious states; and psychology 
in another way, because its aim is th^ determination 
and measurement of the conditions which produce 
and modify it. When psychology analyses states of 
consciousness simply, it is in subordination to that 
method. 

Thus, to take another instance, Herr Professor 
Wundt^ devotes one whole section to tho Empfind- 
ungen; the next to the Varstellungm; the next to Be- 
vmstsein and interaction of Varstellungm; the next 
and last to the Bewegungm. And in justifying this 
procedure he says; “ In beginning the consideration 
of the inner processes with their simple phenomena, we 
find ourselves constrained at the outset to confess that 
the Simple itself never offers itself to our observation, 
but must be always first separated from the com¬ 
paratively intricate relations which it enters. Those 
psychological elements, which indubitably bear the 
character of being the most simple phenomena, arc 

^ Grandziiga der Physiologischen Psychologie, 1S74, p. 273. 

See also p. 363 and 522-3, as to sensations of sight. 
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the pure Empfindungen. We mean by them the most 
' original states which the human being finds in him- 
Separated from all references and relations which 
sciouweas. developed consciousness always brings about. 
Conceived in this abstract way, Empfindung pos^ 
sesses solely and alone Intensity and Quality^ as closer 
determinations. On the other hand its time duration 
remains, at first, out of our consideration, because the 
time-intuition first develops itself in the interchange 
of Empjindungm and Vorstellungen. Similarly we 
abstract wholly and entiri ly from the space relations, 
in which certain Empfindungen are always given to 
our self-observation, because these relations, as will 
be seen later on, always arise out of the interaction of 
a plurality of Empfindungen. Pure Empfindung so 
defined is therefore nothing more than an inner exist¬ 
ence, variable in strength and quality, which we may 
perhaps make clear to ourselves by the fiction of a 
Condillac statue, supposed to be just entering on 
activity.” 

On this I remark, that the method of treatment, 
the method of abstracting purposely at firs! firom 
everything but quality and intensity in feelings, puts 
out of view the question whether as a matter of fact 
time duration is an original element in those feelings, 
and contained in their minima; for the “time-intui¬ 
tion” {Zeitanschauung) may very well not only de¬ 
velop itself but even originate in the interchange of 
Empfindungen and Vorstellungen^ and yet duration be 
an element in the minimum of sensation. The former 
question depends on how you define “time-intuitipn.” 
Wundt takes* Wahrnehmungen and Anschauungen as 
two names, (the first with an objective, the second 
^ Grundzuge der Fhysiologuchen Psychologie, 1874, p. 464. 
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with a subjective reference), of those VorstellmgBn 
which have Teal objects. And Vorstellung he takes . 7^. 
to mean a picture (BUd) of an object produced in 
consciousness. So that time-intuitioij must mean 
with him a time-picture produced in consciousness. 

And a time-picture no doubt must originate in con¬ 
sequence of a considerable number of single sensa¬ 
tions. 

But the question remains, whether or not these 
single sensations contain perceived duration in them. 

^If they do not, whence comes time duration into con¬ 
sciousness?. If they are not the source, what is? I 
can imagine only three answers;—either an a priori 
form in the mind; or an otherwise unknown consti¬ 
tution of things-in-themselves; or resting content 
with the fact as an ultimate fact of experience. Now 
Wundt puts together percepts out of sensations; a 
perception is a whole of which sensations are the 
parts. “Die Vorstellung ist im Vergleich mit der 
Emphndung ein Zusammengesctztes. Sie enth&lt 
Einpfindungen als ihre Bestandthcile.”^ He adopts 
then the first of the two definitions of perception 
mentioned at p. 256, as Delboeuf adopts the second. 

How then does Wundt explain to us the compo¬ 
sition of perceptions out of sensations? “ This com¬ 
position,” he tells us at the same place, “ can proceed 
in a double manner; first in the form of an arrange¬ 
ment of sequence m time (einer zeitlicken Amimnder- 
reihung\ and secondly as an ordering in space {ok 
eine rdurdiche Ordmng). Both combinations rest 
upon special applications of the general law of rela¬ 
tion.” But can any one frame a notion o{ & law of 
relatioi^ which does not presuppose duration, se- 
1 GrundzUge dei Physiologischen Fsychologie, 1874, p. 465. 
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qfience, and coexistence? If it does so, it cannot be 
called in to account for them. And yet Wundt pro¬ 
ceeds : “Where the sensations combine themselves in 
the time fonh, succession and simultaneity are the re¬ 
sult {ergehen nikli) as the essential distinctions of the 
perception.” This “ general law of relation,” as an ex¬ 
planation cf the existence of time and space relations, 
seems to me to have no more justification than Mr. 
Ward’s “ intuitive iixemory.” 

I conclude, then, that the psychological method 
has led Professor Wundt so to isolate the sensations 
as to render their combination into perceptions inex¬ 
plicable, unless it were by recourse to a transcend¬ 
ental thought faculty, so long as we continue in that 
method. He has made a cleft between sensations 
themselves, and between sensations and perceptions, 
which he offers no means of bridging. There is 
nothing but the statement that it must bo bridged, 
because it is not found in experience. For this is 
what the following passage seems to amount to: 
“Pm sensation (Enipfaidung) is an abstraction 
which never comes forward in our consciousness. 
Consciousness possesses only perceptions {VorsteU- 
migen): the sensations are in it always arranged 
according to the general forms of intuition, time 
and space. Nevertheless we are compelled by an 
overwhelming number of psychological facts, which 
have been explained in the preceding section, to sup¬ 
pose the existence of pure sensation, and to assume 
that perceptions everywhere fqrm themselves, by a 
psychological synthesis, out of sensations.”* ^ J am 
not convinced of the necessity, because I find sensa¬ 
tions always combined with rudiments of time or of 
^ Gnindzuge der Physiologischen Psychologie, 1874, p. 711-12. 
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time and space, which I call the formal element. 

These rudiments it is from which they are never 
found pure. A state previous to perception, in which 
sensations exist is a fiction. , scioMnes*. 

4 . I next come to the feature in the succession of 
different feelings which furnishes the title to the 
present Chapter, presentation and representation. 

We have the train of conscious states passing before 
us, through a time-point which marks the centre of 
that portion which we call the empirical present mo- 
^ merit. We may figure it to ourselves by walking 
along a pavement, and watching the slabs seeming to 
meet us and pass away under our feet behind us. 

Every state called a presentation is an empirical 
I)resent; but not every empirical present is a presen¬ 
tation. The content of an empirical present may 
be wholly representation, consisting wholly of old, 
recalled, or re-moulded, presentations. It may also 
consist of wholly new presentations. And it may 
also consist partly of one and partly of the other; 
and this is by far the commonest case. It is more¬ 
over very difficult, often impossible, to separate, in 
an empirical present moment of mixed presentation 
and representation, what is new and what is old. 

Each impression on the senses as it comes is new; 
but the framework into which it falls, the figures of 
things, are old; and how much precisely belongs to ■ 
the one, how much to the other? The only purely 
subjective criterion between a new and an old con¬ 
tent of perception, tlje only criterion, that is, which 
does .imt rest on prior extraneous knowledge of the 
sources the sensations, is, I believe, their vividness. 

There is a certain vividness or intensity about what 
we actually receive through the senses, which is. 
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wanting to what we re-receive through memory or 
imagination. 

mtoJrfcnn judgcd bj tMs tcst, presentation is not coh- 

■cioaaneM. to scnsafions. Emotions also are presentations 

sometimes. There is a peculiar vividness alsb in the 
imagery of some dreams, which seems to mark it as 
new and not a mere re-moulding. Besides this there 
is often in dreams an emotional vividness, one attach¬ 
ing to the emotionally pleasureable or painful character 
of their imagery,, a freshness in its contained feeling, 
as if the cerebral machinery which reproduced it were^ 
acting as stimulus to a distinct organ of internal and 
emotional sensibility. 

The distinction between presentations and repre¬ 
sentations, then, does not lie solely in the circum¬ 
stance of presentations being present to consciousness 
for the first time, that is, of being new and not old. 
This alone gives no distinction of kind. Every state 
of consciousness is different in some respect from 
every other; and in that respect will be new and not 
old. A state of consciousness must have some other 
mark, besides that of being a present moment and in 
some respect new, in order to be classed as a pre¬ 
sentation. It does not get this other mark simply 
from the element of feeling (sensation or emotion) 
which it contains; for representations contain this 
element of fueling, and cannot exist without it. But 
the criterion of presentations is drawn from a parti¬ 
cular class or kind of feeling,—the feeling of vividness 
which accompanies some states of consciousness and 
not others^ a peculiar feeling not confined to sensa¬ 
tion, but attaching also to emotion. I do not say 
. that this vividness renders the emotions and dream 
images to which it attaches indistinguishable from 
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presented sensations; far from it But I say that 
they are alike in possessing one peculiar feature, 
vividness, which is the sole purely subjective criterion 
of presentations. 

Th^ newness, freshness, and vividness are not 
confined to sensations alone, is shown by the case of 
ordinary rhetoric, when we vary our expressions in 
order to heighten their effect. We stimulate the 
imaginative emotion by exhibiting the mental picture 
in new lights, just as we examine an object oflaight 
by changing the incidence of its rays on the retina, 
or as we play a passage of music over again in a 
different octave. In all these cases alike we obtain 
new and fresh feeling, by bringing the nervous organ 
of feeling into contact with the object in a new way, 
by setting up new changes in it, calling untired por¬ 
tions of it into action. But the kind of feeling ob¬ 
tained remains the same, is old and not new. 

And now as to the bearing of this distinction. 
Its importance is of the highest order, for it is pre¬ 
sentations alone that afford the ultimate verification 
for all opinions and hypotheses. The nmnm of pre¬ 
sentations gives them rank as an independent source 
of truth. Newness not in kind, but in time. Old¬ 
ness of kind and newness in time,—^that is, in other 
words, a repetition, a fresh instance, a verification of 
a remembrance. A reversal of the order of first 
experience, from presentation to representation; a 
reversal which repeats the process backwards from 
representation to presentation. 

True, it is a distinction between empirical mo¬ 
ments of time, not between inseparable elements; for 
a presentation is an empirical portion of the train of 
consciousness. But this does not detract from, on 
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the contrar}' it adds to, its ijractical importance as a 
7^ test. It may be itself justified by analysis, but in 

of order to be employed it must be empirical and imme- 

sciousneMH. Jiatcly available. 

To see fartlier the bearmg of this distinction, we 
must have recourse to the psychological distinction 
between the organ and its environment. We then 
may divide presentations into those of external and 
those of internal sei..ability, and to the latter will 
belong all those cases where remembered or imagined 
feelings are reproduced with the special vividness 
which we have seen to be the subjective criterion of 
presentations. Reflection itself is a case of this branch 
of presentation. It is a case of presentation arising 
in redintegration,—redintegration being the name for 
the train of consciousness as a train, and so far as it 
is not interrupted by feelings coming from without 
the nerve organism. To the fact of its being pre¬ 
sentation reflection owes its verifying power; its 
character of a court of final appeal in all cases of 
interpreting facts. If the presentations of perception, 
including those of emotion as well as those of sense, 
are the first source and final verification of facts 
simply, those of reflection, which is thought as well 
as perception, are the final verification of what 
. those facts are, what they consist ofj what they mean. 
The one may be compared to acts of parliament, 
the other to judicial decisions interpreting them. 

It must not be forgotten that presentation alone 
is not verification. More than that is required for 
verification. The fact again presented must be con¬ 
stant, or at leastjcapable of being presented repeatedly. 
Oldness of kind, with newness of time; repetition of 
the instance, and as often as doubt may arise con- 
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cerning it;—that is at least the ideal of verifiability. 
Emotions may be presentations; dreams maybe pre- 
sentations; but the question is—are they renewable, 
are they renewable at pleasure? No. Then they «““«««• 
are not verifications. 

5 . It is perhaps hardly necessary to state for¬ 
mally, what has been assumed all along, that the 
succession of different feelings includes every possible 
variety of feeling, all the different kinds of sensation, 
all the different kinds of emotion, and all the diflferent 
kinds of pleasure and pain which arise either in the 
* one or in the other. We never have a feeling of any 
kind but as part of the succession. 

But there are two kinds of sensation which are 
so peculiar, and from the formal element which they 
contain so important, as to require to be separately 
mentioned; the senses of sight and touch, including 
in the latter the sense of resistance, pressure, and 
effort. The sensations of these senses are part of the 
train of consciousness, and therefore are in time; but 
they also have extension, that is, occupy two at least 
of the so-called diirieusions of space. There are cer¬ 
tain sensations of both kinds which cannot be felt 
except in and with extension. The space element^ 
superficial extension, is inseparable from these sensa¬ 
tions. Imagine or try to imagine them without 
superficial extension, and you abolish the sensation 
at the moment you abolish the extension. Their in¬ 
separability from superficial extension stands the test 
of presentation. No one has .ever seen a mathe¬ 
matical point; no one has ever touched one. On this 
account these sensations are said to^ be in the form 
of space, just as all sensations, these included, arc in 
that of time. > 
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The importance of these two senses, and espe¬ 
cially that of touch in the large meanii^ here in¬ 
tended, is enormous. Physiologically it is the 
groundwork of all the rest; psychologically its 
notices are the lest of theirs. Of the two, touch is 
the most irresistible in its evidence, sight the most 
explicit and delicate. Touch is the text, sight is the 
comment. Touch gives the meaning, sight interprets 
it. Touch is force, sight subtilty. 

But neither the minima of sight nor those of 
touch involve more than superficial extension; they 
do not involve solid extension, the so-called third 
dimension of space. Solid space is not given in or by 
isolated perceptions of sight or touch. It is built up 
out of presentations and representations together, by 
means of a reasoning process, and it involves the 
perception of motion. Motion is to the perception of 
solids what change is to perception generally. Mo¬ 
tion may be defined as change in percepts of sight, 
touch, or both. 

It is a much discussed question, what part is 
played by the two senses of sight and touch in giving 
us our perception of solid bodies, and of space in 
three dimensions; and whether either of the two 
senses, without the other, is sufficient for that pur¬ 
pose. The question relates to the precise genesis and 
history of our perception of matter (in the ordinary 
sense of the term); and is of the highest interest. 
For matter and motion are the two conceptions which 
together are the basis of all physical science. Every¬ 
thing is scientifically explained, when it has been 
accounted for either as being itself a case of matter 
in motion, or as depending upon one, by being re¬ 
ferred to laws of material motion which are already 
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known. There is no efficient known cause in exist- calv!’ 

ence, othey than this. Of course this does not imply 

that either matter or force is an ultimate entity. mfeSSSSn. 

But here I make my bow to the,question. It is ««<»“»»»• 
necessary to indicate the place it holds in philosophy, 
and to show at what point the conceptions of space 
in three dimensions, and of solid bodies, conceptions 
which in all probability are simultaneous, come into 
human experience. We find ourselves already^ in a 
world of solid bodies and solid space, on emerging 
from infancy and beginning to be conscious of our¬ 
selves. We find ourselves in a world of sensations 
already formed into coherent aggregates, “remote 
objects” as I called them in a previous work.^ How 
was this finding brought about, how much was ele¬ 
mentary, how much hereditary, how much acquired 
by the individual? And in the case of the race,— 
how much was elementary, how much accjuirtid? 

What moreover is the part contributed by the several 
elements, that is, the two senses in question, and 
their doubly elementary constitution ? These‘ques¬ 
tions are mainly psj^chological; certainly can only be 
settled by psychological methods. Metaphysical ana¬ 
lysis may be useful in preparation of the question, 
but the solution is not hers. It is a question of 
genesis, where physical and physiological considera¬ 
tions are supreme. 

It Avill I know be objected that, seeing space in 
three dimensions, or solid space, is not a datum but 
a result, coeval with that of solid matter, the meta¬ 
physician has no right to speak of a space element in 
all consciousness, but is misleading his readers unless 
he restricts himself to speak of a superficial-extension- 
^ Time and Space, § 26. 
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element, or at any rate of an extension-element, in 
consciousness. But I hold that the metaphysician is 
perfectly justified in using the term space-element, in 
order to make clear to what the formal element in 
sight and touch sensation belongs, and of what it is 
finally, and not proximately merely, the rudiment. 
Proximately it is the rudiment only of superficial 
extension; bat finally it is the rudiment of space in 
the largest sense of the term. 

Space is a perfectly general term, including under 
it metaphysical, or unfigured, as well as mathematical, 
or figured space. To renounce this use of space as a 
general term would be to admit that there is no space 
but mathematical, figured space; in other words, 
that an empirical ms imaginarium. was an ultimate 
source of consciousness. But it is I think indisput¬ 
able, that mathematical space is not such an ulti¬ 
mate source, but that it is a case of a larger and more 
elementary conception, namely, spatial extension at 
large, without any mention being made of dimen¬ 
sions, or directions of measuring or traversing it. 

Metaphysical space is abstract capacity, Giordano 
Bruno’s res queedam nata replm. All that we posi¬ 
tively know of it is adequately represented by what 
are called its three dimensions, which include all 
which are known to us. And therefore it may often 
happen that abstract capacity may 'be explained to 
mean space of'three dimensions, this latter being 
taken as .the denotation of the former, to give defi¬ 
niteness to our meaning. But it is not to be inferred 
that>this abstract capacity is wholly and necessarily 
exhausted by the three dimensions. Space of three, 
or of n, dimensions is already mathematical space; 
for dimensions are only given by means of a distinc- 
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tion introduced into abstract capacity, that is, by the 
addition of a difference of feeling. 

All mathematical construction of space lies within A^ynaof 

, mtntma of con- 

or below this large conception of metaphysical space. «?iouaneM. 
Whether we adopt or reject what is called “Euclid’s 
Postulate” is entirely indifferent to metaphysic. If, 
rejecting it, we construct a space bounded either by 
a spherical or by a pseudo-spherical surface, then we 
have the infinite extension of metaphysical space 
beyond it and containing it; beyond it on all,sides 
in the case of spherical surfaces, and beyond it on 
some sides in the case of pseudo-sphericah All 
figures of space are finite. A closed figure is a finite 
figure; and at whatever part a figure is closed, at 
that part it is bounded, and has space beyond it. 

Now the word extension alone does not convey 
this large general notion, it requires spatial to be 
added to it; or in brief to be spoken of os space. I 
maintain, then, that I am perfectly justified, inasmuch 
as the suggestion thereby made is true, in using the 
term space element for the formal element in visual 
and tactual pci'ception. 

6. Lastly I have to observe the relation between 
what I call the formal and the material elements in 
the succession of different feelings which we are ex¬ 
amining. The minima in that succession are per¬ 
cepts, and these percepts are the ultimate empirical 
objects of metaphysic, and are analysable into the 
inseparable metaphysical elements, feeling and dura¬ 
tion In all cases; feeling, duration, and superficial 
extension besides in some cases. These elements of 
time, space, and feeling, are the metaphysical ulti- 
mates of analysis. But the percepts as produced by 
shocks, stimuli, or clianges in the relation between 
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nerve-forces and stimuli, and in this way quantifiable 
and measureabllj, are the ultiraates of psychology. 
_ The two features “ produced by” and “ measureable” 
show them to be the object of a science, psychology. 
Feeling, in all its kinds, and however named, e.g. a 
sensation or an emotion, means in metaphysic not 
the same thing as percept, but the inseparable mate¬ 
rial element in percepts. 

But along with this analysis of percepts into their 
metaphysical elements, the foregoing examination 
has shown that there are elements of another kind in 
the minima of consciousness. There are in every 
minimum two sub-feelings, as I have called them, 
one on each side of the present instant, the time- 
point, which is the instant of change between them. 
These are elements of another kind from those which 
I call the metaphysical elements. They are properly 
partsj not elements. Veiy minute parts it is true, so 
minute as not to be perceptible alone, but only in 
conjunction. Still the difference between them and 
the whole th<Jy compose, and also between the parts 
themselves, is a difference of degree, not of kind. 
They are former and latter in time; and the im- 
perceptibility of each part alone shows only that 
time is more minutely divisible in thought or imagi¬ 
nation than it is in actual presentative perception. 
If the acuteness of our perceptive powers were in¬ 
creased, we should be able to perceive smaller mini¬ 
ma, whiefi would then have smaller parts or sub- 
feelings, than at present. We should then, also 
perceive minuter differences of feeling than we do 
nowj' have a richer world of sensation and emotion 
than we have now, even without supposing any new 
sense or new emotion added to our list. 
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The difference between the time and space ele- ‘ 
ments of percepts, on the one hand, ’^and the feeling 
element on the other, is not a difference of this sort: ^naiyaiiof 
it is a difference of kind. These two sorts of elements 
are irreducible one to the other. Cut the trtiin of 
consciousness where you will, you find these two 
sorts of elements, inseparable, irreducible to each 
other, and simultaneously present; not as former and 
latter, or escaping consciousness only from their 
minuteness. They are the ultimate analysis of pon- 
^sciousness *ara and not, as the sub-feelings are, 
xctra 

l^he question has been raised whether the time 
and space elements are properly called formal, and 
ihe feeling elements material;* whether, even if these 
names are retained, their application should not be 
inverted. But I think that, even if Kant’s usage were 
not alone decisive on a point of this sort, there are 
sufficient reasons for the names and their applica¬ 
tion as at present. The time and space elements, 
duration and extension, are that which becomes order 
and figure when distinguished by differences of feel¬ 
ing. They are order and figure in their rudiments, 
are the condition of time and space relations between 
feelings, are that from which form and relation come. 

Feeling on the other hand is that which fills and 
divides duration and extension, that which makes a 
plenum of their vacuum. 

This applies to consciousness generally, and there¬ 
fore in metaphysic I think it most appropriate to 
keep to the present usage. But when we come to 
the sciences, mathematic and those which dep^d 
upon it, then we come also to a specialised kind of 
time and space; and here it may possibly be proper 
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to change the application of the terms. In geometry 
we have to do with figured space, in calculation with 
discrete time. The figuration and the discreteness 
are derived fropi feeling, the material element in con¬ 
sciousness. And the object-matters which result, 
figured space and discrete time, are no longer meta¬ 
physical elements of consciousness, but empirical ob¬ 
jects, miia maginaria, the substrates of more special¬ 
ised figures, numbers, and proportions. So also in 
the physical sciences, in which come forward addi¬ 
tional determinations of tin same substrates, by means 
of the presence. of some kinds of feeling and the ab¬ 
sence of others. Space and time, so determined, are 
physical objects. Thus Maimon says “ With me, 
then, empirical objects'given as outside one another 
are nothing else than space determined by empirical 
marks {Merkmale). Space is therefore the matter, 
the determinable (beslimmhare\ and the marks of the 
empirical objects which occupy it are the form, or 
particular determination of the space.” But Maimon 
adds, that since the critical philosophy has already 
fixed the meaning of the expressions, raattei and 
form, he will use expressions of his own instead of 
them, ni^nely, the deterviinnMe and its deteminaiion. 

If we draw the distinction for which I contend 
between science ai\d metaphysic, then I think we 
may retain Kant’s usage for metaphysic, while adopt¬ 
ing Maimon’s for science. The time and space ele¬ 
ments will still be the formal, feeling the material, 
element in consciousness generally, yet without attri¬ 
buting to either kind an a priori or transcendental 
character, as' conditions existuig previous to percep¬ 
tion. 

^ Dio Kategoiion des Aristoteles: Propadontik, p. 248. 
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§ 4. The foregoing six heads complete the first 
part of my promised analysis, which has been an ^ 
analysis of the succession of different feelings into its Anal?««of the 
inseparable or strictly metaphysical elements. An- pe«ept»- 
other analysis has still to be given oi the same suc¬ 
cession, considered as a sequence of empirical percepts 
passing through consciousness, as a train of redinte¬ 
gration. I no longer take the minimum, the smallest 
fixable portion of the train, to see what elements it 
comprises; but T take the whole train as consisting 
of different empirical portions, and see what are its 
characteristics as a train. I still make abstraction, 
as before, of any specialty in the mode in which the 
train becomes distinguished into portions; that is to 
say, of any kind of difference other than the perceived 
differences in feeling ab’oady spoken of. We cannot 
help having a train of different feelings; 1 abstract 
from all volitional modification of the train. In other 
words, 1 take as object of analysis trains of spon¬ 
taneous, not voluntary, redintegration. 

Tliis second analysis falls into two divisions, 1st, 
the nature of the nexus between an empirical present 
and an empirical past or future, which may be called 
the Problem of Memory; and 2nd, the nature of the 
order of sequence between cmpmical states of con¬ 
sciousness generally, which may,be called the Pro¬ 
blem of Associatiffli. 

I. The Problem of Memory. The train of re¬ 
dintegration is a sequence of empirical differents. 

The jDcrcepts come in a series. But among them 
there are some which seem to be repetitionsy to be the 
sarne that we have had before, either in a different 
train of redintegration or earlier in the same'train. 

Now since the train is in perpetual change, move- 

VOL. I. T 
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^*5 ment into the Past, two questions arise, Ist, How can 
~ there be such a thing as repetition? and 2nd, sup- 
^""Snf*^*** posing there were such a thing, how can we ever 
percepts, know that it is a repetition, that the percept we have 
now is the same that we had thmJ This second 
question is the one urged by Mr. Ward, in the pass¬ 
age quoted above.* 

There is, however, a question prior to both, which 
must be treated first. Until we know what we mean 
by repetition and sameness in redintegration, we can¬ 
not even enquire how tiny are brought about; and 
the analysis of what we mean by these terms will telF 
us what sort of evidence we arc to expect for their 
possibility, which is the second question. And then 
will come the first question, how repetition and same¬ 
ness are possible. 

What we find, then, in redintegration is, to take 
Mr. Ward’s instance, a present impression of having 
been cold a short time, say half an hour, ago. There 
is a present representation of cold, and a present 
representation of half an hour ago, that is, of the 
surmmdings of a present representation of cold, 
which are not the sjurroundings of present presenta¬ 
tions. The present representation of cold appears 
in fzaa' surroundings, those called now, and those 
called half an hour ago; or, in other words, there 
are two |)rcsent representations of cold, present side 
by. side in consciousness, each with its own surround¬ 
ings. ‘The two present representations of cold are 
indistinguishable in point of quality or kind; but 
thpy are in two different surroundings. That is what 
we mean by sameness in kind, and difference in num¬ 
ber. It is also a case of repetition^ for the two sur- 

’ At imjre liA h. 
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roundings arc not only different, but different ns 
former and latter in time. It is clear, too, that there 77 
mifflit be sameness in number and difference in kind, AnniyiiiBof the 

^ ^ ^ _ ’’ twin of 

if the difference lay in the quality without any differ* percepte. 
ence in the surroundings. But this would not be a 
case of redintegration of empiricals; the sameness in 
the surroundings restricting us to a single portion of 
the stream of consciousness. 

This, then, being what we mean by sameness 
and by repetition, namely, feeling indistinguishable, 

Ibrmal setting different,—it is clear what sort of 
evidence is required to show that repetition has really 
taken place in redintegration. The feeling must, in 
the moment of memory, bo capable of being twice 
brought into consciousness, once in each of its two ‘ 
surroundings. The moment of memory is a moment 
of superposition of one instance of the feeling on the 
other. 

The continuity and discreteness of the fonnal 
element in consciousness at once connect and hold 
apart the various empirical portions of its stream. 

Together they are a condition l)oth of sameness and 
difference in empiricals. Without continuity in the 
formal element, the empirical states of consciousness, 
even supposing them to exist, could not form part 
of a single whole; without its discreteness, they 
would fall together into a chaotic mass. They are a 
condition of having redintegration at alK And there¬ 
fore I said above^ that future analysis would show, 
that sensation and consciousness suffice to explain the 
t^alidity of memory, if only they are examined by the 
reflective method, and not arbitrarily divided into 
separate empirical states. 

^ At page 2.'i5. 
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We are now prepared for the first question, What 
are the conditions of repetitioiis taking place in re¬ 
dintegration ? Evidently, for one thing, a continua¬ 
tion of the cot^ditiohs for presentations taking place. 
The nerve process which has subserved a presentation 
can be set on foot again by a new stimulus, which 
may come eithc” from anotlicr part of the nervous 
organism, or from the world outside the organism; 
and in either case we have two nerve processes super¬ 
posed, exactly similar in point of tlie quality of feel¬ 
ing which they subserve. The two nerve processes 
subserve the two representations, which arc the con¬ 
tent of the perception of sameness. 

This may be illustrated by the explanation some¬ 
times given of what is calhid illusory memory. 'Phis 
phenomenon is where a. man, while having actual 
presentation of a scene or an event, in which be takes 
part, has the strong impression of having seen or 
done the very same things before, and yet knows, by 
reasoning, that he never has seen them or done them. 
This strong impression is sometimes explained as a 
case of doublencss in the organs subserving percej^- 
tion, a double set of ima;afes being brought into con¬ 
sciousness, and not perfectly simultaneously, whereby 
they are prevented from coalescing into a single 
object, as the images in the stereoscope do, 

Now wherein lies the illusion in the case of illu¬ 
sory memory? In this that, while the images are 
two^ the surroundings are one and the same, at least 
arc not perceptibly different. The Subject of illusory 
memory, sensible of two images, refers them to dif¬ 
ferent times, or to different times and places, just as 
he would do with phenomena of ordinary memory. 
He refers one of them to the past, the other to the 
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present, instead of referring both to the present, as 
he would do if he was aware of the unequal action 
of his nervous organism in the particular case. 

It may possibly be imagined tliat ^nce reasoning 
is involved, at least apparently, in cases of illusory 
memory, and certainly in many comparatively simple 
cases of ordinary memory and perception, as for in¬ 
stance where we either see, or remember seeing, a 
set of feelings and the class to which they belong 
together, as a ship, or a house,—it may be imaginod 
that therefore every case of memory, which is equi¬ 
valent to siiying ev(!ry case of perception, involves 
reasoning. Unconscious reasoning, or unconscious 
inference, is the way it is sometimes expressed. And 
this theory is owi brother to, if not identical with, 
the theory of a transcendental reasoning faculty, to 
perform the unconscious reasonings. 

Now no reasoning j)rocess can, as such, be un¬ 
conscious. True, a conscious reasoning process may 
become habitual and be performed unconsciously; 
but then it ceases to be a reasoning i)roces8. It be¬ 
comes a process of complex perception. Unconscious 
reasoning is a contradiction in terms. But it may be 
said. This is all we contend for. Has not conscious 
reasoning entered into all perception originally, and 
left habits behind it, which then, being thenceforth 
unconsciously performed, are properly called percep¬ 
tion and not niasoniiig? 

This is undoubtedly the fact in a very large 
number of cases. But it cannot be extended to all. 
It is no pre-requisite of perception or of memory 
altogether. Just as the notions of time an(i space 
presuppose time and space elements in perceptions, 
so a reasoning process presupposes a perceptive pro- 
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S*iv.' begin with, or else we could give no account 

at all of the reasoning process. Observe, since I am 
not tracing the history of conscious development, but 
percepu. analysing it, I ^raust not be understood to assert that 
volition is not found among the earliest states of con¬ 
sciousness; but my meaning is that, whenever it ap¬ 
pears, it has before it a previous state of spontaneous 
redintegration, out of which it springs by a single 
modification which will be examined in the following 
Chapter. And so we find that in memory there are 
elementary trains of redintegration, which do not in¬ 
volve reasoning at all. And this involves the priority 
of spontaneous to voluntary redintegration, which is in 
other words the priority of perception to reasoning. 

Let us examine the case as one of memory. In 
remembering that I Avas cold half an hour ago, I do not 
argue that one of the representations of cold must be 
in the past, because it does not fit into present sur¬ 
roundings ; this would imply that I had an a priori 
knowledge of ptist and present time; haX I perceive 
tlie two representations of cold at once, in their dif¬ 
ferent surroundings, as [jortions of a connected train, 
the intermediate members of which can be brought 
back into memory also. It is simply a lengthening 
of a minimum of presentation, such as was analysed 
above. ^ The minimum of presentation was there 
said to contain the rudiments of memory. It can be 
no case of reasoning, for where are the premisses? 
And if it is said to be a case of induction, which is a 
process of reasoning, I answer that induction is not 
a process of reasoning alone, but is a method^ consist¬ 
ing partly of perception and partly of reasoning; and 
that the elementary cases of memoi^ are the per- 

' lu § 3. 
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ceived facts which are the basis 6f the method of 
induction, and the premisses of the reasoning process 
which completes it. It is of the essence of induction, 
to lay percepts at the basis of reasoning, and not to pe«*p»«- 
use reasoning, without percepts, to form a basis for 
itself. 

In conclusion I will observe, that the foregoing 
account of memory is a combination of a metaphy¬ 
sical analysis of its phenomena with the (very imper¬ 
fect) assignment of its physiological conditions; and 
.that the chief burden of explanation is borne by the 
metaphysical analysis. The physiological part of the 
account, taken alone, however perfect our knowledge 
might become, would be quite insufficient as an e.K- 
planation, because it assumes the meaning of same¬ 
ness and repetition to be known, and assumes farther 
that nerve matter and nerve processes exist as jMsr- 
manent realities, which they cannot do except on the 
supposition that sameness and repetition are valid 
conceptions; for they are portions of the visible and 
tangible world, which cannot be thought or spoken 
of without sameness and repetition being thought as 
part of them. The physiological part of the account, 
then, is subordinate, being restricted to the task of 
assigning the genesis and history of the phenomena 
in question, but incapable alone of exhibiting their 
nature and making manifest their logical consistency,* 

II. The Problem of Association. This question 
relates to the general features or nature of the order 
in which the empirical portions of a redintegration 
tend to follow each other, when left undisturbed by 
volition or conscious purpose. In a questibn of this 
large kind, the imperfection of the record makes the 
problem especially obscure and difficult. I mean by 
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the imperfection of the record the fact, that many 
— nerve processes take place -without being attended 
Amdygisofthe Jjy consciousnoss at the time, tiie threshold of con* 

train of ^ ’ 

percept*. Bciousncss iiot, being passed, though doubtless they 
are not without their effect in modifying future states 
of consciousness when they ari.se, by entering into 
and modifying those nerve processes which are 
attended by consciousness. We have every reason 
to believe that, whil' every state of consciousness 
depends at the time of it.-, arising upon nerve pro¬ 
cess, it is not llu; case tlisi, every or nearly every 
nerve process i.s attended at tins time with con¬ 
sciousness. * 

This problem also falls into two jiarts, first, the 
analysis of the order obtaining in redintegrations as 
sequences of conscious states; and second, the i)ar- 
ticular condition in nerve processes which determines 
that 01‘der to be what it is. 

The first part of the question falls again into 
branches; the first of which (loncerns the direction 
of the sequence, in respect to first and last. Is the 
direction of the sequence in representative redinte¬ 
gration necessarily the same as in j>resentation, or 
may it var}^; may not the order of sequence in pre¬ 
sentation be reversed in representation? Experience 
tolls us at once that it may be reversed. We are not 
restricted in memory, and still less in imagination, 
to rejHiat the phenomena in that order of sequegnje.- 
in which they occurred in presentation. 

Let us put the matter into schematic form, by 
throwing it into a sort of general mental diagram. 
Suppose \ have a series of presentations which I will 
call Red, Green, Yellow, Blue, in that order. Then 
' suppose that something which I hear recalls into 
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consciousness Blue; and this must be by a stimulus 
from within the brain; then the representation Blue 
may call up Yellow, Green, Red, the stimulation 
proceeding from Blue. The order of representation p«rcept** 
reverses the order of presentation. 

\ Just the same will happen if Blue is called back 
imb^^onsciousness by a new presentation. It will 
recallwjllow, Green, Red, in that order, as in the 
previous caSMs. 

But if Red is the starting point of the repiresenta- 
tive series, whether called back from within or from 
without, the sequence of representation will be in 
the same direction as the sequence of presentation. 

The dircjction of the sequence in representative 
rcdintegi'ution is tliercfore in great measure inde¬ 
pendent of the direction of the sequence in j)resenta- 
tion. What is first in the one may be last in the 
other. We may picture the redinttigrations flashing 
as it were from point to point along any of the lines 
of nerve communication in the brain, or in the whole 
aggregation of organs which compose the nerve 
organism, llie order of revivification may be quite 
diflPerent from the order of original vivification. But 
the standard of comparison in respect to first and 
last is always the order of j)rcsentation. When wc 
say that Red, for instance, is redly first, and Blue 
last, we mean that they were so in presentation.^ 

There is no other standard possible. 

The domination exercised by the direction of 
presentation over that of representation is shown by 
some phenomena of purely representative imagina¬ 
tion, as in dreaming, where we always construct the 
story as if it were a presentative history, notwith¬ 
standing that the order in which the representative ^ 
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images really take place in the brain is different or 
reversed. Jn the Theory of Practu^ I quoted a 
striking dream related by M. Maury, in which this 
percepts, unconscious E^vcrsal of the representative into the 
presentative prder was made evident. 

There is no absolute first and last in time, just as 
there is no absolute up and down in space. Still the 
determinations of first and last, of up and down, are 
not given in the first instance by reasoning, but by 
spontaneous redintegration, and afterwards inter¬ 
preted by reasoning. We liave them in their first 
tention in spontaneous redintegration. It is the order 
of presentation that we call the real order, when we 
have contrasted it, by reasoning, with the order of 
representation. There is nothing more ultimate than 
the order of presentative perception. And this order 
is the final criterion of first and last in perception 
generally, just as the presentations of touch are the 
final criterion of up and down, front and back, right 
and left, in spatial perception. NotAvithstanding the 
inverted incidence of visible objects on the retina, 
we see them upright because we identify the spot 
touched with the spot seen. So in dreaming, we 
experience the incidents in historical order, notwith¬ 
standing that they may have occurred to conscious¬ 
ness in any order, and the actual order may in some 
cases be pointed out. 

Turning next to the second branch of the ques¬ 
tion, we'find that it relates to the actual order 
in which spontaneous representative redintegration 
takes place, abstracting from presentations, and from 
the different direction of the sequences in respect to 
first and last. It is the “ Laws of Association of 

^ Vol. I. p. 446. nota 
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Ideas” that we have to investigate. »Thc old laws of 
association as given by Hume, namely, Contiguity in 
time and place, Similarity and Contrast, and Cause 
and Blffect, are manifestly insulficie^Qt. What we pewcpt** 
want is, not a conflict of laws, but a single law, under 
which more special laws may be grouped as cases. 

And now let us look at the facts. 

The first law is plainly nothing else than this, 
that the redintegration itself is a sequence at once 
continuous and discrete, continuous in one Respect, 
discrete in another. This law depends upon the 
analysis of minima, given above. But the next 
question is, What determines this sequence to take 
place in one order rather than in another; what is 
the second law of redintegration? 

We are perfectly justified in putting aside and 
abstracting from the interference of fresh presenta¬ 
tions of sense, in considering only the order which 
representative redintegration tends to take when left 
to itself. It is indispensable to do this, because other¬ 
wise we should not be examining spontaneous but 
enforced redintegration, not the course of conscious¬ 
ness and its organism left to themselves, but the 
course of consciousness and its organism and the 
world external to the organism together. It is, then, 
within purely representative redintegration that the 
second law must be sought. And here I shall con¬ 
tent myself with briefly stating the result to which I 
came in my two former works to reason it out over 
again would lead me into a discussion out of all pro¬ 
portion to the present work. As before, I put for¬ 
ward the following as an hypothesis only, as a pro- 

^ Time and Space, §§ 28. 29. 30. The Theory of Practice, 

Vol. 1. § 53. 
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liminary analysis still re(|uiring completion and veri- 
iicatiori. 

It seems to me, then, that the order of sequence 
in trains of spontaneous representative redintegration 
may be conceived as a resultant of two sets of 
features in the feelings which compose the redinte¬ 
gration, one of which sets is subdivisible into two 
again. 

The first or double set consists of feelings as 
marked by, 1 st vividnes.^, 2 nd frequency. First, a 
great degree of vividness or intensity in a feeling 
makes it more likely to recur again; and those feel¬ 
ings which are most vivid tend to recur most fre¬ 
quently. Secondly, the oftener a feeling has been 
experienced in the ])ast, the more likely it is to be 
experienaid in the future; past frequency, counting 
from any moment, is a mark that greater frequency 
may be expected after that moment. This is wdiat 
we call Habit. And we may include habit among 
the fundamental features of sjiontaneous representa¬ 
tion without violating logic, because we arc not con¬ 
sidering the origin of the order of redintegration but 
merely its analysis. , If spontaneous representation 
were a self-contained and independent phenomenon, 
not influenced by presentations, then the circum¬ 
stance of frequency of recurrence in its feelings 
would not be an ultimate fact in it, but would 
have to be traced to some further source. But as 
it is, spontaneous representation has one source at 
any rate in presentations, from which wc are only 
artificially isolating it; and the connection of spon¬ 
taneous representation with presentation is not now 
our object. Both vividness and frequency have their 
ultimate source in pi'csentations; but we arc now 
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considering them only as occurring in representative 
sequences. 

The second set consists of feelings of some specific 
pleasure or interest. And this set supplies the coun- 
terbahincing tendency to the other set with its two 
branches, vividness and frequency. While vivid feel¬ 
ings and habitual feelings tend to perfect uniformity 
in redintegrations, feelings of pleasure and interest 
tend to variety, to deflect the habitual current of 
percepts. 

Between them, these features determine the order 
of the redintegration. But of course they mix in the 
most various degrees, and are combined with other 
feelings of the most various kinds. Some feelings 
maybe habitual without being vivid or pleasureable; 
others may be pleasureable but not vivid; and so on 
in endless variety. If a feeling is at once extremely 
vivid, habitual, and pleasureable, its chance of recur¬ 
rence is enormou.s, and as a motive it is almost irre¬ 
sistible. 

So much as to the subjective analysis of sponta¬ 
neous redintegration. Now for the second question 
concerning it, namely, the physiological conditions 
which would enable us to give its psychological ana¬ 
lysis. Jn the first place, the nerve process^ sup¬ 
porting representations must be the continuations of 
those which support presentations. This has been, 
already remarked, under the problem of memory. 
Tlie necessity is the same in both cases. 

But when we come to the more special modes of 
action which characterise the nerv'e or brain pro¬ 
cesses, underlying redintegrations which arc supposed 
isolated from new impressions of sense [)resentation, 
the state of physiological knowledge gives us but 
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know the aub- 

— jective phenomena better than their objective condi- 
tions. And here, accordingly, metaphysical analysis 
percepts! may fairly be t(iken as a guide to psychological, by 
directing physiological research. 

What I mean is that, supposing the analysis of 
spontaneous redintegration, given above as hypothe¬ 
tical, to be correct, it tells the psychologist what 
questions to put to the facts of physiology which he 
examines. He must look for nerve processes which 
are the conditions, severally, of the phenomena of 
vividness, of habit, and of specific pleasure or inter¬ 
est. If it is permitted to anticipate the results of 
such an examination, there is one result at any rate 
which J am not alone in thinking highly probable; 
it is that the nerve processes which underlie the feel¬ 
ings of pleasure or interest are identical with those 
which are the main or positive factors in the healthy 
growth and development of the organism. The mere 
sense of bim-itre implies and depends upon a healthy 
organism; and, if the present hypothesis is correct, 
we should but have discovered the earliest and most 
rudimentary manifestation, within consciousness, of 
the great law which runs through the organic world, 
moral and physical, that a sound mind is inseparably 
dependent on a sound body. 

For when we analyse redintegration, which is 
consciousness in forward moving action, it is not only 
memory and imagination of which we are tracing 
the rudiments. The laws of association, being laws 
of consciousness in action^ give us also the rudiments 
of the Will. Spontaneously^ if the present hypothesis 
be correct, the conscious healthy organism seeks 
pleasure and avoids pain, and this action is identical 
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with the action of self-preservation and healthy 
growth, such as might take place without conscious- jj" 
ness, and such as does take place in the vegetable 
world. The spontaneous play of feelings in redinte- 
gration, the spontaneous interaction'between vivid 
and habitual feelings, on the one side, and pleasure- 
able feelings on the other, is a state prior to volition, 
containing the rudiments out of which it springs by 
a certain superinduced modification. Volition is 
conscious choice between thoa^ same feelings which 
compose the current of spontaneous redintegration; 

18 that same action modified by a reaction of the or¬ 
ganism itself; how modified and to what result, we 
shall partly see in the following Chapter. 
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antecedent and consequent, from each Other in time 
being assumed, then, unless an inner connection 
■mifniwiiSS, ^t^tween them was asserted by the proposition, tliere 
would be no proposition at all. The notion of causal 
connection, of dependence, or condition, therefore, lies 
at the root of judgments which have the hypothetical 
form, and such judgments are always affinnative. It 
is a consequence of this separation of terms in time, 
that the syllogisms which are built upon hypothetical 
propositions are syllogisms which are without middle 
terms. There is no coalescence of tenns, and no use 
for a means of coalescence or middle term. 

To return, then, to the plain categorical proposi¬ 
tion, which is the foundation of the whole, and to 
which all other varieties may be reduced in the last 
resort. The percept fixed upon to serve as the sub¬ 
ject in an affirmative categorical proposition is trans¬ 
formed into a concept by that act. It becomes an 
expectant^ yet without ceasing to be an existent It is 
a determinate percept expecting a further deterndna* 
tion, which the predicate will give it. Wherf this 
predicate is ofiered by spontaneous redintegi'ntion it 
is in the shape either of some attribute of the subject, 
or of some relation in which it stands to other per¬ 
cepts. Ill either case it is an addition which is not 
merely attached to, but one which modifies, the sub¬ 
ject, an addition which works a change in the subject, 
and makes it different from what it was before to the 
reasoner. The predicate stands to its subject in the 
same relation as adjectives stand to substantives. 
The coalescence of images in redintegration, which is 
the substratum of reasoning, is the fact which deter¬ 
mines this adjectival, attributive, or modifying, rela- 
. tionship of predicate to subject. Unless we suppose 
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consciousness to have come into existence equipped 
with a furniture of classes and sub-classes ready for 
application in processes of reasoning, we must explain 
the perceived nexus between phenomena from the 
nexus in spontaneous redintegration; the character¬ 
istic, however, of the nexus between phenomena, even 
in cases of greatest diiference, namely in conception, 
where the natural or spontaneous order is arbitrarily 
broken for the sake of knowing,—the characteristic 
of this nexus is, that it is not a nexus between sepa¬ 
rates^ but a coalescence between diff&reni% where the 
’first member is carried over into the second and re¬ 
appears in it modified. We do not lose sight of the 
rose^ when we predicate that it is red; but we have 
before us a red rose. 

Accordingly, it is not a final account of the im¬ 
port of predication to say, that “the rose is reil” 
means “ the rose belongs to the class of red things.” 
For w’e have to explain how we come by our class of 
i;ed things, how we come by our notion of class at all. 
Chisses are formed by means of predication; pre¬ 
dication does not take place by means of classes. 
Classification is a result and not a condition of predi¬ 
cation. 

But what is the origin of the mistake, the fatal 
mistake, of considering classes as a condition of pre¬ 
dication? It is the stopping short in reflective 
analysis of consciousness, and, instead of analysing 
its direct into its primary mode, beginning with 
“ things” as objects of direct consciousness, as if they 
were the ultimate data of experience; a distinction 
fully drawn out in the present Chapter. And a class 
of red things is as much an object of direct conscious¬ 
ness as a single red thing is, although its members 
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arc scattered up and down the world, and not con¬ 
centrated in one spot as the qualities are which com¬ 
pose a single thing. 

This starting with “things” as the ultimate is the 
basis of all separatist logic. For instance, we find it 
so in the extremely able and important work of Pro¬ 
fessor Je-.'ons, where it is the basis of his main and 
distinctive logical doctrine, “the substitution of 
similars.” He there says:^ “The simplest and most 
palpable meaning which can belong to a term consists 
of some single material object, such as Westminster 
Abbey, the Sun, Sirius, Stonehenge, &e. It is pro¬ 
bable that in the earliest stages of intellect only con¬ 
crete and palpable things are the objects of thought.” 
“Things” being supposed to be given originally in 
this separate condition, it follows that the first prin¬ 
ciple of reasoning must contain an explanation of 
their combination in thought. Accordingly, Profes¬ 
sor Jevons furnishes us with such a principle, in the 
Substitution of Similars. I select what seems to be 
the chief statement of this principle. “ The funda¬ 
mental action of our reasoning faculties consists in 
inferring or carrying to a new instance of a pheno¬ 
menon whatever we have previously known of its 
like, analogue, equivalent or equal. Sameness or 
identity presents itself in all degrees, and is known 
under various names; but the great rule of inference 
embraces all degrees, and affirms that so far as there 
edstn sameness^ identity or likeness^ what is true of one 
thing will be true of the other Of course I am not 
going to argue against this principle. I mention it 

^ The Principles of Science. London, 1874. Vol. 1. p. imd 
see again p. 31. 

- Same place, Vol Lp. 11. 
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only in order to show its filiation from the sepamtist 
theory of perception, the assumption of palpable ^ 
“things” as the perceptual ultimates. And this I 
have mentioned only because I hold jjt to have origi¬ 
nated the mistake of considering classes as a condition 
prior to predication, to wliich subject I now return. 

The (jfFect of this mistake has been to substitute 
Ifie (knn[)rehension of terms lor their Extension, and, 
as a eonse(juence of tliis, to burden the world with an 
useless two thirds at least of Eonnal Logic., For 
when general concepts, instead of being tak(;n as tlie 
’units of thought, Avere t.-ikeii as collectwes, that is, as 
analysabhi into the individuals which made up their 
coiuprehrmon, (instead of analysable into the (pialities 
which made u]) their intension, which would have 
brought them back at once to the test of immediate 
experience), then of necessity arose at once a system 
of quantified predication. For the quantity of j)ropo- 
sitions, universal, particular, and singular, according 
as the subject contained all, or Home, (»r only one, of 
th(‘ collective term, became the mo.st promiruuit fi'a- 
ture in thought. The whole doctrine of the Figures 
and Moods of syllogiMii, and of ()pposition and Cou- 
A'ersion of jiroposilions, follow<‘rl necessarily on the 
distinction in their (juantity. It tvas but a logical 
and legitimate extension of this same erroneous prin¬ 
ciple, when Sir William Hamilton introduced a quan- . 
tilled predicate as well as a (juantilied subject. And 
the denaturallsaf ion of the meaning of thy cojiida, if 
not a consequence of (juaiitified ]>redication, was yet 
a closely allied error, and one which harmonised per¬ 
fectly with the other. 


yoL. I. 
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§ 7. It will be worth while to interpose a few 
remarks on the scope and origin of Formal Logic in 
the hands of Aristotle. It had two originating cir¬ 
cumstances; first, the prevalence of oral discussion 
and argument on all kinds of subjects, second, the 
importance attributed to Dialectic by Plato as a 
means of discovering truth. Aristotle, true metaphy¬ 
sician as he was, and bent on doing thoroughly the 
work that lay immediately befoye him, set himsedf to 
analyse this process at on(;e of thought and of argu¬ 
ment with oth(Ts. Let ns see, he must have said to 
himself, what it is that we ani doing when wo reason' 
with ourselves or with others. The result was to 
distinguish, as we have seen above, the logical cate¬ 
gories, 0 ^ 0 ?, ymg, and ffvfjb^s^fixog, from the per¬ 
ceptual categories, bis wt'll known ten, the yhij rSiv 
xuTtjyogseSif, h oig vra^j^otJiT/if a!Tsrrapsg.^ 

The functions of Plato’s uhrj were now distributed. 
With Plato they were causal as well as analytical of 
the phciioincna, ra They were yvtri rm 

ovTuv, as well as logical, as well as perceptual, cate¬ 
gories ; three functions were performed b}' them. 
With Aristotle the. causal function was left in the 
rguy(LUTu themselves, but as analysed into the yinj 
ru» xarnyo^im, while the analytical function was attri¬ 
buted to the logical categories. Instead of the.re being 
iitfj rd Tgdypara, as with Plato, there were now 
d'Xjj xara rm 9r^ay/adr«v, predicable of the {)henomeria 
by reason of features found in the ])lienomcna ; 
features of the extension, or logical order, because 
expressing features of the intension, or percc])tual 
order. Two functions out of Plato’s thre(i were thus 
accounted for; but the third remained, the function 
^ Topica, A. cap. 4 to 9 inclusive, p. lOt b. 11, to p. 104. 
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of the ei'^^ as ybfi rm ovrm^ the function of explaining 
why the T^uyfiuTu tliemselvcs wci*e what they were; 
and this was a problem which Aristotle left unsolved, 
and which, it may be added, is still ^thc problem of 
modern science and [)liilosophy. 

Hut this great result of genuine metaphysical 
analysis was equally ap])licable to phenomena con¬ 
sidered as facts and laws of nature, and to phenomena 
considered as obit‘ct-inatt(‘r of discussion and argu¬ 
ment. In the fij’sl case, it had a restricted apjdi- 
eation, narmd}', to facts wliicli were «at)’ avra, aadrAov, 
* iik 1 mra -^amg, to what Aristotle calhul iiircmin/ 
mattei'd bv which he meant thiims and events in 
which was involved a md and causation; and 

this causation it was the purjiose of A])odeietie to 
trace. In other words, Dialectic as a|)plied to the 
(lenionstration of laws of Jiature l«‘came and was 
Apodeictic; and the Posterior Analytics of Aristotle 
is accordingly a treatise on the conditions and itie- 
thod of discovering and demonstrating the laws of 
nature. 

The niiijor premis'^es of apodeictic syllogisms were 
propositions stutitig definitions, that is, the ovnia, the 
genus and ditferenlia, of the term which was the. sub¬ 
ject of the jiroposition; this ilefinition, the hat^mg 
of till! term defined, was also its analysis, in 

perceptual order of intension; and therefore it con¬ 
tained the vawe why the jiartieulars, embi’aced by 
the term defined, had the properties exjiressed by 
the, definition.- 


^ Anal. r*ost. A. caj^. (>. ]>. 71 b. n, 

- M. ]J. cap. H. ]). a. 1. os ri iyj,tv rat, rfni'j}yiii>ara 
h./.iyeii/ SeT rag re amro'iag mi ritg diaiisiteig, oZra hs ixWys/ii, 
ro yevo; rt xt/yhir atdyruv, tiov u 'C'Za tin Tsdsw^jj/tSKa, 


m 
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ch*vV‘ definition was the middle term of the syllo- 

7 T gisrn, and its definitum the major term; and in the 
major premiss the major term was predicated of its 
definition, the two terms being convertible. And 
the demonstration consisted in bringing the minor 
term uruier the definition of the major term, and 
therefore under the major term itself.^ Thus was 
obtained in apodeictic syllogism in Barbara, e.g.: 

Trees that dry tiieir sap are trees that shed 
their leaves, 

Broad leaved treeb are trees that dry their sa[), 

Broad leaved trees are trees that shed their 
leaves. 


The definition in the middle term contains the cause 


of the shedding of the leaves. It is not only its 
causa cognoscendi but also its causa cxistmdi; and in 


fact the coincidence of*these two caime is one essential 


characteristic of Apodeictic.* 

Apodeictic syllogisms, then, expressed at once a 
fact and the reason for it; or, in other W'ords, de¬ 
monstrated a fact by pointing out its cause; this 
cause being found in its perceptual analysis. Facts 
alone, without their reasons, were not the object- 
matter of apodeictic, however complete or exhaustive 
the enumeration of instances might be. “All swans 
arc white,” even supposing it to be strictly true, 
could not be a major premiss in apodeictic. The 
fact that the planets move round tlio sun in ellipses 


itoTa oiavrl uwdc^ei. * * * y&p in e^o/iev t/Sti Xeye/t 

r6 d/& ri vtdp^u rd I'lro/ism rote M ri xoirbv, olov n dtSpu^ifi i) 
wtdp^ii. x.r.X. 

^ Anal. Post. B. 17. p. 99 a. 1-4. Also p. 99 a. lG-29. 

3 Seo Anal. Post. A. 2. p. 71 b. 19. 
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would not be a major premiss in apodeictic; but, 
introduce gravitation into the definition of planets, 
and you would get such a premiss at once. 

In aj)odcictic, then, we stand on -a very different 
footing from the formal syllogisms of quantified pre¬ 
dication set forth in the Prior Analytics. We are 
moving in concrete object-matter, just as in Dialectic, 
but in a specialised, restricted, kind of object-matter. 
The analysis of terms in order of extension and in 
order of intension is what we have to do with; not 
with their statement iii |)ropositions in order of com¬ 
prehension. The syllogistic method belongs to both 
dialectic and apodeictic;, but formal syllogisms in 
order of comprehension suit dialectic only. Even 
formal syllogisms in the First Figure, which Aristotle 
says is the most akin to science, 
are inadequate to ajiodeictic logic;, for their major 
premisses give no indication, by their form, whether 
they express a mere univcji’sal fact, such as ^‘all 
swans are white,” or an ufAerrog of demonstration, 
a true xet^oKov, a definition founded on perceptual 
analysis. The obtaining of the aftiim is the 
real difficulty and problem in Aristotle’s Apodeictic, 
as it is in mcxlcrn science. These are obtained, as 
Aristotle show.s, l)y Induction, irayuyri} And I shall 
prc'sently make it evident, that this process, too, falls 
undcir the general syllogistic method. 

We can now see clearly how it was that colkctiveft 
were brought into fonrial logic. It was because logic 
was formulated to bring to rule, and therefore to be 
immediately applicable to, any and all sorts of oral 
discussion. Now oral discussion could not move at 

^ Anal. Post. A. 14 p. 79 a. 17. 

«Id. B. 19. p. 99 b. 16. 
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all ^v^thout using the phrases “all” and “some," or 
their equivalents, because it dealt with the ready¬ 
made objects of direct consciousness. Hence, if 
Aristotle wanted to formulate oral discussion, he 
necessarily hud to formulate the modes of speech 
wliich oral discussion employed. This is the origin 
of quantified predication in formal logic. It mattered 
not that the analysis on which the whole was founded, 
that of the logical and perceptual categories, showed 
or would have showed, ii’ pushed to its legitimate 
issue, that collectives as general terms were a self- 
contradiction ; they had to he; formulated in logic, 
because they were forms of common speech. 

We may see, then, that Aristotle’s syllogistic sys¬ 
tem was an instanc,e of what 1 remarked in Chapter I. 
it was a system which acted as a means of testing 
and verifying an analytical theory. The system held 
water, was practically sound; therefore the principles 
upon which it was based, and from which it neces¬ 
sarily followed, under certain proper restrictions, 
were true; for had they not been so, the system 
would not have held water. 

But unfortunatery the system being admitted to 
be true, and true as a test of the correctness of all 
reasonings and discussions, was taken as a result 
valuable in itself, valuable as a means of carrying on 
discussions, and even of discovering truth in the 
phenoinena of nature. It was considered as some¬ 
thing to be worked at, elaborated, carried to minute 
complexity. It was forgotten that one half of its 
work was done once and for all, in that it had served 
as a test of the analytical principles which gave it 
birth, and that, in the other half of its work, namely, 

^ At page 82. 
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regulating oral discussion, its merit consisted not in 
its complication but in the very reverse, in its sim¬ 
plicity and ready applicability. No one ever did or 
ever will use formal-logic as a primary method of 
reasoning or argument; but only as a test of primary 
methods. If it were a primary method, then no 
doubt the more there should be of it, the better it 
would be; but being only regulative and testing, the 
less the better, provided the ^vork of regulation can 
be efficiently performed. 


§ 8. Here is the place to solve two cognate diffi¬ 
culties which have given rise to objections against 
syllogistic logic, first, the question of the relation of 
induction to syllogism, secondly, the supjiosed petitio 
principii involved in syllogisms. Both iirc solved by 
the distinction now explained between syllogisms 
which are composed of quantified propositions, the 
terms of which are collectives, and syllogisms which 
treat concepts as units of proposition, the terms of 
which are analysable by their intemim^ not by their 
comprehension. The objections raised against syllo¬ 
gism on both difficulties seem to me unanswerable, 
so long as we understand, by syllogism, syllogisms 
composed of quantified propositions; but are easily 
disposed of when we take syllogism in its true sense, 
as syllogistic process treating concepts as units. 

First, then, as to the relation of induction to 
syllogism. Aristotle maintains in the concluding 
Chapter of his Posterior Analytics,^ that the ulti- 
niates, the apiisoi ci§x,ou or major premisses, of apo- 
» Anal. Post. B. 19. p. 99 b. 15 et seqip 
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deictic syllogisms are gathered from experience by 
an exercise of intelligence, kou?, working by the 
method of induction, Wayayri. Induction, then, is a 
process outside of, and prior to, apodeictic syllogism. 
I)Ut in the Prior Analytics^ he brings induction 
under syllogism, by assigning a syllogistic form for 
the inductions by which these apodeictic ot§yjx( iire 
obtained. Which, then, of the ‘two is r(ndly prior, 
and the condition of the other? Does induction 
move by the laws of syllogism, or does it 8upi)ly the 
major premiss in every syllogism used in science? 

Grote, the distinguished historian of Greece, in 
his extremely valuable work on Aristotle, argues 
strongly against the validity of Aristotle’s Imluctive 
Syllogism, concluding his argument thus: “We thus’ 
see that this very peculiar Syllogism from Induction 
is (as Aristotle himself remarks) the opposite or 
antithesis of a genuine Syllogism. It has no proper 
middle term; the conclusion in which it ivsults is 
the first or major proposition, the characteristic fea¬ 
ture of which it is to be immediate^ or not to be de¬ 
monstrated through a middle terrn.”'^ According to 
this, then, induction’must be held as an indeiK iuleut 
process and a prior process to syllogism; syllogism a 
posterior process dei)endeut on induction. And an 
induction is representable as a syllogism oidy by 
the assumption that the individual cases examined 
arc all, or in some way equivalent to all, the cases 
conhiiiied under the class name which is taken as 
the middle term. 

In the first place, it must strike every one as 
curious, that Aristotle himself should have made the 


^ Anal. Prior. B. 23. p. 68 b. 15 ct eeepp 
2 Aristotle, Vol. I. p. 268-274. andtbo note. 
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same remark as his critic makes in refuting him; the 
proof of the invalidity of the inductive syllogism 
consisting simply in exhibiting and enforcing what 
the introducer of the syllogism himself remarks con¬ 
cerning it. It is obvious on the face of the passage 
in Aristotle, that there is a sense in which syllogism 
is the opposite of induction, and another sense in which 
they agree. I cannot help wishing that Grote had 
devoted his great powers, not to refutation, but to 
discriminating these two senses, and thus clearing up 
a point which Aristotle had left obscure. 

Again, when Grote remarks, “ Accordingly, Aris¬ 
totle directs us to supplement these premisses by the 
extraneous assumption or postulate, that 0 the 
minor comprises dl the individual animals that arc 
bileless,—although he quotes the words voiiv 
TO r, *.T.?i.,— he does not observe that I'ogii' is the 
technical word for the mental function employed in 
induction, and that therefore the premise's 

ttiiinot be said to be supplemented by an ejetraneem 
OHHumption or postulate, because this supplementing is 
j)recisely the differentia of the inductive from the 
ordinal^ syllogism. If there is an assumption at all, 
it belongs to the induction; and if induction does 
not warrant the extension of the term C to all the 
individuals, it is not warranted at all. What Grote 
calls an ‘‘extraneous assumption” belongs to the 
inductive syllogism, not (jua syllogism, but gua in¬ 
duction ; belongs to its inductive character. 

My solution is the following. So long as Ave 
have in view quantified syllogisms only, syllogism is 
nothing more than a setting forth of the results cjf 

^ Aristotle, Vol. I. p. 272. 

^ Anal. Poet, passage above cited. 
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induction. Ikt what if wo take syllogism as a pro- 
~ cess of reasoning by unquantified propositions, each 
* which is taken as an unit and is analysable 

by its intmsimi'i Let us turn to the account above 
given of induction as tlie method of scientific imagi¬ 
nation.* Two things must be distinguished; there 
is inductior a method of investigation, and there are 

the several acta of observation, the facts observed 

• ' 

brought together one by one, from which the method 
takes its name induction^ kvayayri^ or fact upon fact. 
The observation of a single fact is not, but the obser¬ 
vation of two facts together is, an induction. Induc¬ 
tion as method depends on the use of hypothesis by 
imagination; but the analysis of that method is into 
acts of induction, ie., acta combining two severally 
observed facts. It may be usefully remarked also, 
• that Aristotle’s vovg^ the mental function by which 
Irayaytj is performed, is the equivalent, in his theory, 
of hypothesis in the modern theory of the method of 
induction. The modern theory and Aristotle’s are 
therefore in complete accordance with eacli other. 

Now I say that the combining two severally ob¬ 
served facts is a process of reasoning which is sjdlo- 
gistic in its nature; it cannot be expressed but by a 
complex proposition, which, being complex, may be 
analysed into the three propositions of a syllogism. 
Suppose I have a piece of Iceland spar before me. I 
observe that it is a crystal, observation 1; I then 
observe its double refraction, observation 2; 1 then 
say, this is a crystal having double refraction. The 
Iceland spar is the middle term of a syllogism in 
Aristotle’s Third Figure, but one which consists of 
unquantified propositions, 

^ Above in this Chapter, p. ')05. 
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This piece of Iceland spar has double 

refraction . . . . B is A 

This piece of Iceland spar is a crystal. B is C 

Therefore this crystal has double refrac¬ 
tion .■. CisA. 

Of course all that is made out by this syllogism 
is this fact and no more, that an individual piece oi 
crystal has double refraction. But observe, it not 
only records the result of a double observation,,but 
it expresses in terms and propositions the making 
and the combining of the observations themselves. 
1'lie distinct expression of the observations follows 
from the observations themselves being distinct while 
being made. The syllogism does not register (to use 
J. S. Mill’s word) the induction only, as a whole, 
that is, its result^ but it registers each observation in 
it as it is made. It is immediate to the observatiom. 
One distinct observation cannot be combined with 
another distinct observation except by a mcutal pro¬ 
cess moving by the Postulates of Logic. I conclude, 
therefore, that induction is a case of syllogism, or 
general syllogistic reasoning, when you take both syl¬ 
logism and induction in their true sense, and ana¬ 
lyse the lowest and simplest acts of each. 

The same distinctions and the same criticism are 
api)licable to deduction as to induction. There are 
deductive acts and a deductive method. Every syl¬ 
logism is a deductive act; the name simply expresses 
the relation which the conclusion bears to the pre¬ 
misses, But deduction as a method rests on a pnivious 
process or method of induction, and begins from its 
result, as a major premiss. It then follows a course, 
the direction of which is the opposite to that taken 
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'Svl‘ induction, coining down to particulars from 
^ generals; not however to the same particulars as those 
syuiS'win"'* which it "was founded, but to new ones which 
have the same features as the original ones, but dif¬ 
ferently combined, or in different circumstances. 
Deduction also is syllogistic; not identical with it, 
hut a case of it. The identification of it with syl¬ 
logism is tantamount to including induction under it; 
and then, since all raajjor premisses, in Aristotle’s 
Apodeictic at least., arc obtained by induction, deduc¬ 
tion is made to obtain (illogically) its own major 
premisses. Neither deduction nor induction is the' 
whole of syllogism ; but both are cases of it. Infer¬ 
ence in every shape is syllogistic^, and there is infer¬ 
ence in both the methods because there is inference 
in the acts composing both. 

And now comes the question as to petitto piincipii 
in all syllogisms. Here again, supposing syllogisms 
of quantified propositions to be spoken of, T cannot 
but agree with what J. S. Mill says, in his Chapter 
on the Functions and Value of the Syllogism, “It 
must be granted, that in every syllogism, consi lered 
as an argument to prove the conclusion, there is a 
petitio prineipiV’^ To take Mill’s instance. 

All men are mortal, 

Soemtes is a man, 

Socrates is mortal; 

plainly. Until we know that Socrates is mortal, we do 
not know that All men are mortal, and to assert this 
as the ground of proof that Socrates is mortal is to 
assume what you profess to prove. 

But the same answer must be made here as in 
^ System of Logic, YoL L p. 205. 6th edition. 
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the former ease. The objection applies only to 
(piantitied syllogisms. If we take the terms as units 
uiialysable into their intension^ the petitio principii 
disappears, lleplace “ all men” as a collection of in¬ 
dividuals by “man” meaning, say, “existents that 
are rational and corruptible;*' understand by “mor¬ 
tal" the feature of “ sooner or later ceasing to live 
and the syllogism stands as the expression of a double 
observation, 

To be rational and corruptible is sooner* or 
, later to cease to live, 

Socrates is rational and corruptible, 

Therefore Socrates sooner or later will cease to 
live. 

It is not requisite that the case of Socrates should 
have been examintid in ord(;r to our assurance that 
composita solmntur. The appearance of its being 
requisite comes solely from the form, by collectiues 
being used as terms; for “ Socrates” is requisite as a 
component of the term “ all men.” 

Quantified syllogisms are not the legitimate ex¬ 
pression of the syllogistic process. The separatist 
logicians have here a clear victory over Aristotle. 
And since he also represents the syllogistic ])rocess as 
an account of the mental process in all reasoning, 
which it truly is, the separatist logicians seem to have 
discovered a flaw inherent in the process of reasoning 
itself. Hence their inclination to set uj) an Induc¬ 
tion which is not syllogistic, as the rival of syllogism, 
which they characterise as deduction^ and to establish 
that all reasoning, all real inference, is inductioji. 

Mill classes together Syllogism, Ratiocination, 
and Deduction, opposes tliein to Iiuliicliv)n, and 
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then ascribes the whole of real reasoning, the whole 
illative force or cogency of it, to induction; syl¬ 
logism, ratiocination, and deduction, having the 
functions of registering and interpreting its results. 
Inference resides not in deduction, but wholly in in¬ 
duction.^ Induction is not so named becaust^ it is a 
jirocess which includes the ohsm'vatim of new facts; 
(so at least I understand Mill); but because it is a 
jirocess which infers mxo tniili from facts taken us 
given. “In every induction,” he says, “we proceed 
from truths which we knew, to truths which we did 
not know; from facts certified by observation, to‘ 
facts which we have not observed; and even to facts 
not capable of being now observed; future facts, for 
example ; but which we do not hesitate to believe on 
tlie sole evidence of the induction it.self.”^ 

Indu(;tion, then, according to Mill is inference, 
and yet is not syllogistic. But how inference can be 
other than syllogistic, if it is a sequence of thought, 
or conception, or reasoning, expressible in proposi¬ 
tions; I am unable to see. There is an inferential 
and syllogistic process underlying the inet/mh both 
of induction and deduction, because it enters into 
every act of combination composing both; and these 
two methods may be properly contrasted as the two 
parts, former and latter, of the whole process of dis¬ 
covery and proof, induction leading up to general 
truths, and deduction down to new cases under them. 
And the whole being thus an inferential or syllogistic 
process in both its parts, the inductive method is 
farther distinguished from the deductive, first by its 

» System of Logic, Vol. I. pp. 208. 210. 218. 220. 229. 2:50. 
247 (most important passage). 6th edit. 

• ** Tlie same, Vol. I. p. 185. Soe also pp. 321. 343. 
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being guided by hypothesis, and then by its includ¬ 
ing the observation of new facts, facts not comprised 
in framing the hypothesis, along with the old facts 
which were so comprised, and inferring finally a new 
general proposition expressing the combination of 
the new with the old facts. 

After reading Mill’s theory subordinating deduc¬ 
tion to induction as its mere interpretation, and at¬ 
tributing the whole inferential force to induction, it 
will be instructive to turn to another distinguished 
sejiaratist logician, and find Professor Jevons taking 
'the opposite line, subordinating induction, and treat¬ 
ing it as “ simply the inverse employment of deduc¬ 
tion.’’^ This, he elFects, too, on the same condition, 
so to speak, on which Mill effected the very op])osite, 
the condition, namely, of first emptying induction of 
its characteristic, which is its going on to the oherva- 
tion of new facts. By induction he means a process of 
inference, not including new observations. “ Neither 
ill inductive nor in deductive reasoning can we add 
a tittle to our implicit knowledge, which is like’that 
contained in an unread book or a sealed letter.”'* 
Again, “The process by which they” [the general 
truths to be ascertained by induciiou] “ are reached 
is analytical^ and consists in separating the complex 
combinations in which natural phenomena are pre¬ 
sented to us, and determining the relations of sepa¬ 
rate qualities. Given events obeying certain unknown 
laws, we have to discover the laws obeyed.”® He 
supposes Nature to give us phenomena in batches, as 
it were, constituting problems ready stated for ns. 

^ Principles of Science, Vol. I. Preface, p. vi. also pp. 

® The same, Vol. I. p. 136. 

® The same, Vol, I. p. 140. 
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“ The effects are no^v ^iven and the law is required.”* 
Several other passages contain the same doctrine.* 
In the last of these passages, indeed, Professor Jevons 
s])eaks of observation of facts as one of the three 
“ steps in the process of induction.” But it is only 
observation of “the particular facts under considera¬ 
tion,” the “facts in question,” and which we begin by 
“ being in possession” of. Professor Jevons, then, 
while inseparably connecting induction with deduc¬ 
tion, does so only by divoi’cing induction from nm 
obsemition. But by adapting ray distinction it is 
made clear, that the method called induction includes 
both inference and new observation; while each 
separate act of induction is exi)ressiblc only as a pro¬ 
position, and therefore, being also complex, contains 
an inference, najiiely, tlie combination of two facts 
not originally seen together. 

In fine, the syllogistic process is not identical 
cither with deduction or with induction, but is com¬ 
mon to both. It is a process the ])rinciplea of which 
are Involved in every judgment and every projiosi- 
tion; and therefore it is that it is insc})arah!e from 
methods of reasoning, hy whatever names tliey may 
be called, or whatever their other differences. As a 
process it is the continuation of the process of judg¬ 
ment, one judgment in combination with another, 
just as terms are combined in judgments. What the 
copula is in categorical propositions, that the middle 
term is in categorical syllogisms. Syllogism is there¬ 
fore a far more abstract and elementary })roce8s than 
either induction or deduction, though it is common 
to both, and serves to distinguish both alike from 

^ Principles of Science, Vol. 1. p. 140. 

s The same, Vol. I. pp. 167. 168. 250-1. ?62. 307-.S. 
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simple observation or perception. The mark which 
distinguishes reasoning from perceiving is specially 
characteristic neither of deductive nor of inductive 
reasoning, but consists in the act of attention which 
modifies percepts into concepts, and in its expression, , 
the Postulates of Logic. 


S 9. But to return to the main thread of our 
analysis. Tlic copula means coalescence or non- 
‘coalescence. This is the true and also the Aristo¬ 
telian doctrine. It is untrue and anti-Aristotelian 
to hold that the (affirmative) copula means either 
identity, equality, or convertibility. The word “ is” 
in propositions cannot have the same meaning as the 
8ign=, in mathematic. Mathematic has one predi¬ 
cate only, with its contrary, in its whole range of 
demonstrations; it predicates equality or non-equality, 
it affirms or denies equality, between all the quanti¬ 
ties, whether of number or magnitude, which come 
before it. For its definitions, indeed, for its classifi¬ 
cations of hindu of quantity, it seeks the aid of logic, 
and the mathematician becomes a logician; but in its 
demonstrations, in its calculations, it has no predi¬ 
cate but equality. This is to say, in other term.s, that 
to measure and to calculate is the purpose of mathe¬ 
matic. Accordingly, having but one predicate, there 
is no harm but rather good, (since it facilitates calcu¬ 
lation by kec[)ing the two terms, compared in respect 
of equality or inequality, each for itself before the 
iniiid), in throwing this one predicate into the copula, 
and using =, where the general reasoner or logichin 
uses “is.” But logicians, whose purpose is not to 
VOL. I. A A 
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measure or calculate, but to analyse all the relations 
— and modes of things, in respect of their kind and the 
manner of their relationship, should at least, before 
adopting this device and importing the predicate of 
r equality into their copula, have paid more attention 
than they seem to have done to Aristotle’s distinct 
denial of the possibility of so doing and to the whole 
structure of his logical system.^ 

Propositions which assert identity or equality 
between subject and pf<'dicate, (in which therefoi-e 
the terms are convertible), e.g.^ All A is all B, are 
really not one proposition but two; the two being 
All A is B, and All B is A;—which is an old remark, 
Jt is indeed true, that there are propositions whose 
terms are convertible. But there is no mark in the 
form of the proposition itself to indicate whether the 
terms arc so or not. And this being so, every [»ropo- 
sition must, in Logic, be taken to mean the least that 
it am mean; and the distinction bet^veen concrett; 
propositions whose terms arc, and those whose terms 
are not, convertible is not a distinction in pure Logic, 
but is the first distinction oi Method based upon Logic. 
Those who adopt identity, equality, or convertibility, 
as the meaning of the copula, are adopting the dis¬ 
tinctive mark of Aristotle’s method of Apodeictic, in 
which the major premisses are definitions, and ex¬ 
tending it to embrace Logic with all its methods, as 
a whole. They thus leave Logic itself in the air, base¬ 
less, that is, with its principle and method unanalysed, 
and yet capable of analysis and demanding it. Nor 
yet in doing this do they escape from the ambiguity 

just mentioned, which they signalise in the use of 

« 

^ Do Interp. 7, p. 17 b. 12. And boo AuaL Prior. A. cap. 2. 
p. 25 a. 7. 
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the word “is.” The same ambiguity attaches also to 
the sigri=. Thus Professor Jevons says; “I con- ~ 
ceive that the sign = always denotes some fprm or 
degree of sameness or equivalency, and the particular 
form is usually indicated by the nature of the terms 
joined by it.”’ If you adopt a copula meaning iden¬ 
tity or equality, you will of necessity require some 
distinctive form to show when only a partial identity 
is intended. And accordingly Professor Jevons in 
such cases repeats the subject in the predicate, so as 
to divide the whole natural range of its meaning and 
restrict it to a psirt equal to the subject. For in¬ 
stance, where ordinary logicians say “ Man is mortal,” 
or A is B, Professor Jevons says “ Man is man mortal,” 
or A=AB.^ 

Aristotle, although he made use of collectives 
and (quantified his propositions, yet had not so far 
lost sight of the true analysis of conscious tliought 
as to mistake the meaning of predication, and quan¬ 
tify his copula by making it mean equality; he did 
not take either this step, or even that of quantify¬ 
ing his predicates, towards the final consummation 
of mathematicising logic. But the introduction of 
quantity at all into propositions, (owing as 1 have 
shown to collectives being substituted for concepts, 
and comprehension for extension, and this to de¬ 
fective arialysis sto[)pirig short at objects of direct 
consciousness), has worked like a leaven in the 
science which Aristotle founded, and we see the fruits 
ol’ it at the present day in rlie writings of able mathe¬ 
maticians, like the late I’rofessors Boole and Be 
Morgan, and even in the work above cited of Pro- 

^ Principles of Science, Vol. I. p. 19. 

- The same, Vol. I p. 47. 48. 
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lessor Jevons, notwithstaruliug his distinct belief that 
“ he is reversing Boole’s procedure, and subsuming 
Mewing ofthe mathematic uuder logic, instead of logic under inathe- 
matic.^ 

No system of logicayormulas, however completely, 
minutely, and accurately adapted to represent the 
classes and distinctions of things and of relations 
discovered in objective phenomena, can supply—1 do 
not say a means of discovering—but a test of the 
truth of discoveries when made, U7ilesfi the logical 
formulas are also, and independently, expressions of 
the subjective process of thought employed in the 
discover}^, unless, therefore, they give back primarily, 
not the distinctions found in the things, but the steps 
and nexus of steps in the progr(;ss of the mind to¬ 
wards finding them. Exce[)t from this independcaice 
of origin, logical laws have no testing power at all. 
They are mere repetitions of, stamps impressed by, 
the facts which they are supposed to test. They are, 
in other words, special sciences repeated, mathematic 
in guise of logic. Tht', special sciences, and mathe¬ 
matic at their head, have an objeefive logic of their 
own, drawn from the distinctions of the object-matter 
which they investigate. We speak, for instance, of 
the Logic of Political Economy. Tt is a form of ex¬ 
pression suitable to the truths of a science while yet 
in process of being systematised. 

Now I do not deny that an artificial system of 
logical fonnulas may be invented, founded it may 
be on the principle of identity or equivahmee of As¬ 
pects, namely, of definition and its definitum, as in 
Aristotle’s Apodeictic, which is a reflective principle, 
very difiPerent from the postulate of Identity, A is A; 

1 Principles of Science, Vol. I. pp. 88. ISO. 173. 
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nor that such a system may be capable of rendering, 
and rendering better, all the services performed by 
Aristotle’s quantified Logic. Perfect identity of 
definition and definitum may be laid at the foundation, 
and partial identities referred to it as its cases; which 
is done by Professor Jevons when he uses the sign = * 

for the copula. For his formula “ All men are mortal 
men,’’ A = A B, means after all just the same as the 
old formula “ All men are (contained under the class) 
mortixls,” or A is B. But what I deny is, that,we 
should have, in such a system, an expression of the 
])rocess of thought as a subjective action; on the con¬ 
trary, we should hav(; in it a mode of reasoning, and 
not reasoning its(df, although it would be a mode 
applicable to an object-matter equally wide as that 
of mathematic. At any rate I should strongly doubt 
the “ supreme ini})ortance”^ of teaching such a logic 
as this. I should suj)pose rather that any one who 
had once shaken off the Aristotelian quantified system, 
as practically an iiicurahrance, qither in ordinary 
matters, in schiiice, or in philosophy, would be in no 
hurry to lay his neck under the yoke of any H\ih4iMed 
similar; just as I imagine that those who have once 
been freed from the tyranny of Romanism would 
long and seriously hesitate, before submitting them¬ 
selves to the domination of a scientific IMesthood of 
Humanity. 

There is, besides, one important directum in which 
such an artificial system as I have now described 
would be of no use whatever, I mean in order to 
analyse our own meaning in the use of words. For 
such a system supposes every word used to have its 
meaning fully known already, and begins only when 
1 Principles of Science, Vol. I. p. 129. 
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that meaning has. been ascertained. But the process 
yjj;’ of thought subjectively is occupied at least as much 

***Oopuit with the analysis of the significance of words to us, as 

with the relations of the things, for which they stand, 
to each other. There is meditation in thought, as 
* much as there is calculation in it. The system sup- 
poscid provides only for the latter; its words are 
(!alculi or counters; their subjective analysis is taken 
as performed; its logic is a reasoning “from the 
teeth outwards.” 

There has always, sin ;e the days of Erigena, been 
a healthy feeling of the uselessness and oppressiveness 
of formal logic. But there was so much* indisputable 
truth supporting it as its root, and carried upwards 
into its organisation, that in spite of the increasing 
disgust it persisted in surviving. I think I have now 
pointed out tlie exact spot upon which the cancer has 
fastened,—the quantification of propositions, in conse- 
(juence of substituting comprehension for intension 
and extension. If I should prove right in this 
opinion. Formal Logic will soon have to be reformu¬ 
lated, and within much narrower limits. 

The logical branch of inebiphysic, however, which 
we may fitly call Metalogic, will have received, by 
the same stroke, an important development. The 
analysis of thought as a process will have been ex¬ 
hibited in its true relation to the analysis of per¬ 
ception. And an answer will have been given not 
only to the mechanical, unanalytic, unphilosophical, 
error of the direct consciousness, or separatist, school, 
which is pre-eminently English, but also to the views 
of an opposite school, which is pre-eminently German, 
that which, while seeing the true nature of the process 
of thought, in point of its being analytic of all 
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existcnts or ready-made things, yet refuses to see the 
derivation of this process from perception, the de- ^ 
pendence of the conceptual order on the perceptual, 
of which it is a modification. I am speaking, of 
course, of Hegelianism. 

The great merit and achievement of Hegel, as I ‘ 
have remarked elsewhere also, was to show the true 
method of the process of thought, its movement by 
means of contradiction, of the combination of subject 
with predicate, two difierents made provisionally into 
contradictories, in the proposition. But as Hegel 
'wanted not only to analyse thought, but also to ex¬ 
plain how there came to be an Universe, he had to 
introduce the “Real” or “Substantial” element, Aris¬ 
totle’s oyff/a, into his system somewhere or other. Like 
all genuine “ Realists,” he introduced it into things, 
not in their charactcT of Percepts, but in their cha¬ 
racter of Concepts; and the system became in conse- 
fjuence a piecing together of those scattered portions 
of the chain of redintegration, into which conception 
breaks it up,^ and that not in a perceptual order, but 
in a conceptual; the fact of movement and sequence 
being assumed to belong to concepts in virtue of 
their property of Negativity; notwithstanding that 
movenient and sequence are characteristics of presen¬ 
tation and spontaneous redintegration in order of 
perception, which is a condition upon which their 
modification into a conceptual order depends. It 
pieced them together into a chain of concepts be¬ 
ginning from the poorest and most general in con¬ 
tent, and ending with the richest, for we have seen 
that, in categorical affirmative predication, the sub¬ 
ject is modified by the addition of the predicate and 
^ See above, p. 301. 
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is enriched by a new attribute. The Universe was 
thus represented as a single vast Sccda Genmm^ and 
the problem posed in Aristotle’s Apodeictic was pro¬ 
fessedly solved by Hegel’s Dialectic. Aristotle never 
could, or rather he never did, in those writings which 
have come down to us, give a complete List of Genera. 
He probably allowed himself to be too much ham¬ 
pered by Percepts, commonly called Facts. But when 
all Perception had once “gone up” into a real and 
concrete Concept, there was no insurmountable diffi¬ 
culty in rolling the conceptual snowball, until it 
gathered all that experience had to offer. 

Hegel is in this respect the true successor of Duns 
Scotus. But he is more also. Inasmuch as he be¬ 
longs to the modern period, the period of Reflection 
in philosophy, he is enabled to give an “absolute” 
colour to his realism, because reflection is all-embrac¬ 
ing, being the perception of the double aspect. He 
is more than Platonic, he is Neo-Platonic. He is 
thus the successor of that earlier and perhaps greater 
Scotus, Scotus Erigena. For though Erigena has 
been fairly called a Nominalist, yet he was a Nominal¬ 
ist of a trailBcendcnl? type. Real existence, for him, 
lay neither in percept nor in concept, but beyond 
them both; it was vTs^ovmn^ transcendent existence.^ 
The method by which he found himself enabled to 
treat of things which surpassed all our cognitive 
faculties was the logical distinction with which the 
De Dimsiom opens, namely, between things that are 
and things that are not. Hegel’s method is precisely 
similar; and therefore it is that Hegel stands as the 

^ Do Division© Nat. Lib. T. § 25 . “ Et hoc difinum qnaesitii 
video .... sed etiam inlellectui onse.” See also Prantl, Work 
. cited, Vol. II. p. 20 et eeqq. 
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representative, in modern times, of the Neo-platonists 
of antiquity and of the strict Platonic Realists of 
scholasticism. ***clpuif*^* 


§ 10. There remains, in order to complete the 
whole subject of the present Chapter, the considera¬ 
tion of percept and concept in the reflective mode of 
consciousness. The analysis which we have just 
made of them in the primary and direct modes is 
itself an exercise of reflection in both perception and 
conception. For without a return of consciousness 
upon itself we could neither have distinguished an 
object from our perception of it, and have thus re¬ 
placed objects by percepts, nor have distinguished 
the trains of objects as percepts from the reasoning 
about them as concepts, that is, have distinguished 
the conceptual from the perceptual order. What we 
have now to do, therefore, is, by yet another return 
of consciousness upon itself^ to say what it is that we 
have been doing in drawing these distinctions, to 
describe in general terms what reflective perception 
and conception consists in. 

W^hen we consider that a concept contains the 
moment of the onward movement in thought, that 
is, in redintegration accentuated by attention, while 
a percept in thought contains only a single member 
of the train which is its content, it is clear that a 
reflective concept must contain this moment of on¬ 
ward movement in trains consisting of reflective 
percepts. But a reflective percept, as shown in 
Chapter IL, is nothing more or less than a percep- 
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tion of the double aspect, subjective and objective, in 
objects. The forward movement of a train of such 
percepts in thought is reflective conception, and gives 
us th(i conceptnal order irt the reflective mode. The 
difference between simple conception and reflective 
is, that the train of reflective percepts, out of which 
reflective conception is generated, is not spontaneous; 
there is no spontaneous redintegration of reflective 
jiercepts, as there was of simple percepts; and lor 
this reason, that reflecth'(‘ percepts suppose a long 
previous train of primary t onception before they are 
reached, and are never held fast but by an exercise' 
of attention. Reflective perception is itself a result 
of reasoning applied to primary percepts. 

Reflective perception is the perception of the 
double aspect, subjective and objective, in percepts; 
reflective conception is the reasoning with those per¬ 
cepts, is simple conception 'plus the double aspect in 
the percepts and concepts which are the content of 
the train. But simple concepts have no other second 
aspect, except their aspect as percepts. They give 
back, in consequence of attention, percepts mosiified. 
Percepts passing through reasoning come out con¬ 
cepts. The objective aspect of concepts is mediate^ 
that is, belongs to them in right of their being 
modified It is the double character of its 

content, and not any difference in its process or law 
of movement, that distinguishes reflective from simph; 
conception. The reflective mode of conception works 
with richer and finer materials, but does not deal 
with them on diflPerent principles from those of con¬ 
ception in the primary and direct modes. Its object- 
matter is double in point of aspect; that is the whole 
.difference. 
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In reflective conception we begin with no less, 
and we end with no more, than the perception of the ~ 
double aspect, subjective and objective, in every- TheReflwHve 
thing. Just as the simpfe conceptual order began 
by modifying perce^its into concepts, and ended by 
retransforming concepts into percepts again, so re¬ 
flective conception begins with double percepts and 
ends with double percepts, being itself tlie process 
between, the comparison of concepts which can lie 
transformed into reflective percepts at any stage of 
the proceeding. There is nothing in the process of 
reflective conception pev fte to distinguish it from the 
process of simple conception. Its content only, that 
is, the matter of its judgments and propositions, is 
difierent, being double, consisting of reflective per¬ 
cepts, not of percepts simply. 

The subjective and objective aspects together arc 
the proper object of reflective perception. This is not 
the only case of double or obverse aspects, but it is 
that upon which the perception that others are double 
depends. Double or obverse aspects are the result 
ot perceiving the equivalence, identity, coextensive' 
ness, or logical convertibility, of two or more differ¬ 
ent terms or objects. One instance of this we have 
already had in the case of percept and concept, which 
are obverse as})ects of each other, though not sub¬ 
jective and objective aspects respectively. They arc . 
obverse at tke limit where the extension of a general 
term becomes ideally perfect; and the perception 
that the perceptual and conceptual orders are ob¬ 
verse aspects of each other is a special case of reflec¬ 
tion, which itself is the perception of the subjective 
and objective aspects. It is a consequence of this, 
that the concept, or extension, is sometimes con- 
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sidercd a.s the objective aspect of the corresponding 
percept, or intension. 

It is quite {)ossil)lc to perceive identity or equiva¬ 
lence in simple conception, without reflection. Two 
movements of conception, forwards and backwards, 
that A is B and that B is A, put together are suflicient 
for this. When the A and B are respectively feeling 
and felt, or perception and thing perceived, then we 
have reflective perception, or perception of the sub¬ 
jective and objective aspects, an identity of a parti¬ 
cular kind, and the verification of all the rest, which 
may be subsumed as cases under it. And it is pro¬ 
bable that the circumstance of reflective perception 
being a single moment with a double aspect has been 
the cause of that mistake, mentioned above, of sup¬ 
posing that all judgments, which have coiivertiblt; 
terms for their object-matter, are single judgments 
expressible by single propositions, as, All A is all B; 
a mistake which might have been obviated by dis¬ 
tinguishing the terms of a judgment from the move¬ 
ment between them. 

Thus the perception of equality is not reflective 
perception, but is *a perception an alysable by a 
double movement of conception, from A to B and 
from B to A. When we say “ A is equal to B,” we 
really make two propositions, not one; and “equal 
to” is really- part pf the predicate of the propo¬ 
sition. Mathematical equality again is not by any 
means the same thing as logical convertibility. This 
latter is not merely a measured equality, a sameness 
in point of magnitude, but includes an equality of 
kind as well; it is an equivalence between difler- 
ents. A special kind of equivalence between dif- 
•ferents, namely, a sameness in point of measured 
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(luantity, is that which is intended by mathematical 
equality. 

The perception of equality is afterwards farther 
explained by subsuming it as a case, falling under 
the more general concrete case of the perception of 
identity, in kind as well as in magnitude, coexten¬ 
siveness of dilFiirents, or logical convertibility of dif- 
ferents. Equality is an identity of a particular kind, 
identity in respect of magnitude. But there is a 
more elementary identity still, and one which also 
precedes reflective perception. There is the identity 
Avhich, in expression, is mere tautology; the identity 
expressed by the Postulate, A is A. There is differ¬ 
ence even here, the difference between the times of 
recurrence of A. This identity, as we shall see in 
the next Chapter, is an essential requisite of th(j 
conce])tual order, in primary as well as in reflective 
consciousness. It must not be confused either Avith 
concrc'tc general identity, or with reflective identity, 
in perceiving the subjective and objective aspects, 
or with the special identity of magnitude, which is 
cijuality. It is the primary source of all. The per¬ 
ception of equality does not presupj)ose the perception 
of reflective identity, any more than the perception 
of identity in point of kind presupposes it. On the 
contrary, these two identities are both pre-requisites 
of reflective identity, identity of perception and thing 
perceived. We perceive equality, and sameness of 
kind or (quality, Avithout perceiving that they are 
cases of identity in general. But probably the first 
perception of total identity of differents is the Identity 
of reflective perce})tion, the identity of the subjective 
and objective aspects, at the moment when reflection 
arises out of primary consciousness. 
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We can now sec the advantage derived from ana¬ 
lysing redintegration into the processes of perceiving 
and conceiving; which advantage consists in this, 
that we can break up reilective perception itself into 
its component movements. And the analysis of con¬ 
sciousness into its modes, primary, reflective, and 
direct, is ir its turn controlled by that into percept 
and concept, just as, in another respect, we have seen 
this latter aiuilysis controlled by that into the three 
inodes. 

The question next arises, In what shape does 
conception give us back the reflective percepts V 
Simple conception gave us back simple percepts in 
the shajie of concepts, definitions, and the generic 
scale. What corresponds to this in the case of tin* 
ivflective percepts? Concejition is characterisation. 
What character do the reflective percepts bear, when 
they are conceived or treated as concepts? It must 
be such a character as to leave them still reflective, 
that is, having still their double aspect, subjective 
and objective. At the same time it must be a cha¬ 
racter not drawn from without, from any mode t)f 
consciousness bevond or above reflection, for wc know 
of no such mode. In other words, it cannot be a 
characterisation of the whole order of reflective per¬ 
cepts, but of some pai’ts or features of it compared 
with others a distinction of classes of reflective 
percepts. 

There is only one feature in reflective! percepts 
which satisfies both these conditions, and which can 
therefore serve as the point of distinction and com¬ 
parison. It is the feature of Time. Time belongs 
both to the objective and the subjective aspect of all 
percepts; time is within reflection, and does not be- 
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long to any (supposed) mode of consciousness beyond 
it. But also it is evident that no ready made, and — 
therefore, for the present purpose, arbitrary, distinc- Refloctivc 
tions in time can be the basis of comparison. It is Modais. 
time itself in its utmost generality. Such a distinction, 
for instance, as time past, present, and future, which 
is a merely popular and empirical distinction, taken 
alone, would be quite irrelevant to the purpose. 

We want to characterise different inodes of exist¬ 
ence, or of perception, by their time relations. 'And 
we have, to start with, the general perception that 
all of them must have the double aspect, subjective 
and objective. Conception, however, is reasoning; 
we want to characterise in order to attain real know¬ 
ledge ; we start then with that kind of percept which 
is immediately perceived, with percepts such as we 
have them in presentations. We generalise presenta¬ 
tions. All true knowledge, all real existence, must 
be capable of being the object of presentative per¬ 
ception to some consciousness or other. This is the 
notion of Real JUxistents^ or (subjectively) Actual 
Percepts. 

But what of the content of the rest of Time, other 
than that of any given presentation? Two things are 
certain with regard to it, first, that any particular 
portion of it, as compared with actual percepts, is 
uncertain; second, that, if any portion is real, it will ' 
on appearing in actual consciousness have such fea¬ 
tures as all actual percepts have, duration being one, 
whatever the rest may turn out to be. The first 
consideration gives us the eharacterisjition of Con- 
tingendy existing things, or (subjectively) Possible. 

Percepts. The second gives us that of Universally 
existing things, or (subjectively) Necessanj Percepts. 
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Whatever may or may not be, according to our pre¬ 
sent knowledge, is, when conceived as an object so 
far as it is known, contingent. Whatever must be 
pcreeived or thought, no matter what else is per¬ 
ceived or thought along with it, is, when conceived 
as existing, that is, in its objective aspect, universal, 
omnipresent. 

We have accordingly what arc called the Modal 
Categories, which 1 have attempted to show are 
Categories of Kcflcction, thus accounting for their 
double character. We may arrange them in a 
tabular form, and in generalised terms, thus: 

The Modal Cainjorm or Categories of Reflection. 

SUBJECTIVE ASPECT. On.TECTIVK ASPECT. 

Actual.Existent. 

Possible .... Contingent. 

Necessary .... Universal. 


It is a list of the most general classes of reflective 
concepts; and it has the advantage of exhibiting the 
derivation of the Medals, as they are called, from the 
reflective mode of consciousness, as well as that of 
keeping them clear of the confusing admixture of their 
own contraries. Modals, it is true, like every other 
kind of concepts, have their contraries; but why mix 
up these with the question of their nature? It is 
common to all contraries to be formed by means of 
the process of contradiction, as I hope to show in the 
next Chapter; and a concept is never fully under¬ 
stood until it is contrasted with its contrary; and 
therefore the present list is by no means final. But 
why Modals alone should never be exhibited except 
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as part of a table of contraries I have never yet been 
able to discover, unless it be a blind following of 
Aristotle’s example in his De Interpretatione ; where, 
however, this arrangement is quite in place, being 
dependent on the analysis of logical propositions; 
—combined always with an insufficient analysis of 
the phenomena of reflection. 

The modal or reflective categories are the highest, 
or most general, notions wiiich we can form of the 
universe at large; and the importance Avhich they 
derive from their reflective origin will be recognised, 
*if we r(;member what the scope of reflective con¬ 
sciousness is, compared wdth that of direct, of philo¬ 
sophy as compared with science. It is this, that 
they help to fill up the empty cadrei^ of reflection, 
where empirical knowledge stops. In the construc¬ 
tive branch of philosophy, they afford a framework 
upon which any notions or imaginations, w’hich we 
may indulge, must be stretched. They fill infinity, 
while they penetrate and pervade our present actually 
phenomenal w'orld; which stands to them, as we 
cannot but think, in the relation of instance to rule, 
of case to general law\ 

For it should not pass urioUscpyed, that the list of 
modals now given does not give them as contraries 
in any w'ay. It does not disentangle them, each 
from its own contrary, only to bring them into the 
I)osition of contraries to each other. There is no 
antagonism between them. It is the conceptual point 
of view, the reasoning for the purpose of kuowdedge, 
by and from which they are distinguished. They are 
no more fixed determinations of supposed absolute 
things, than are the genm^ differentia^ and spedes of 
simple conception. They are mobilised forms of 

VOL. I. BB 
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thought for laying hold of the universe of reflection, 
~ as simple concepts lay hold of the world of primary 
^cJtfeMor **'*^‘^ direct perception. And they are as completely 
Hodiiis. and as inevitably derived from reflective, as the 
simple categories are from primary, perception. 

I will give an instance for the sake of obtaining 
definiteness for my meaning, at the cost of a little 
anticipation. Take the question of Freedom of Will 
in choosing. Freedom is a phenomenon belonging to 
reflection; the perception of being free to tihoose, or 
to will, arises only in and with the perception of 
self. It is a ease under the general notion of Possi-* 
bility; we can act or not act in a particular way. 
We thus have ^to consider freedom in conjunction 
with the other two categories of Actuality, or Real 
Kxistence, and of Necessity or Universality. And 
the question is—RVta/freedom is in analysis or con¬ 
notation, what more it is than that perception of 
being free, which is a phrase denoting what we in* 

, tend to speak of 

This question is soluble by distinguishing, by a 
further modification of the distinction drawn above 
in this Chapter, two ways of regarding the course of 
time with its moving content of conscious states;— 
1st, transversely or statically; 2nd, longitudinally or 
dynamically, from the present moment forwards into 
the future. In the first, or transverse, way of re¬ 
garding the course of time, everything is necessary, 
a case of universally applicable laws or general tacts. 
It is from the second point of view that things appear 
contingent, and our own action as free. But if we 
consider in the next place, that this appearance must 
be capable of being harmonised with the first appear¬ 
ance, and consider also the fragmentary and partial 


4 
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character of the view obtained by the second method, 
(which it is, because, while immense tracts can be 
embraced by the first, only the next moment or two 
can be seen by the second),—we are led to conclude 
that the Truth of things is given rather in the trans¬ 
verse or statical view, and that consequently universal 
law or necessity is the truth of things and of actions. 
We can then assign its true meaning to the sense of 
freedom, as well as of contingency; namely, that 
icJuit we chooee now is not emtse but evidence of what 
the end will be to which it leads, or the whole to 
which it belongs; and that like the contingent event, 
so also the contingent act, or choice, is merely the 
coming into conscioumess of the pre-existing order 
which was before hidden from us. We are part of 
that order; our choice is its actuality. In short we 
may regard the whole Universe, statically, as an 
eternal Now; or we may regard it, dynamically, as 
an eternal nexus of conditions and consequents; or 
we may vary slightly these methods and reg^ird, first, 
the course of time at a single moment transversely, 
which gives us that moment as bemg; and secondly, 
longitudinally, which gives us that iruanent as 
action, 

I will give one other instance in illustration of 
the bearing of rt^flection generally upon the construc¬ 
tive branch of philosophy. Man, in the infancy of 
the race, began by looking at all nature, all ol)je(jts, 
as personal and conscious, like himself. He has 
ended, up to the present time^ by eliminating per¬ 
sonality and consciousness from everything but God 
{ie. the supposed Unknown or Beyond of expe¬ 
rience) and himself. Will he proceed to eliminate it 
from God? Can he eliminate it from himself? 
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Clearly not the latter; there must he a subjective 
aspect. But if a subjective aspect at all, then neces- 
sarily of everything. Personality and consciousness 
return into all nature again; but they return in the 
shape of a characterisation, a determination of reflec¬ 
tion, not of direct perception, not in the shape of an 
Immaterial substance or agent, nor as seated in any 
other centre than man. 

So far is the result of reflective analysis. But when 
we go on to the questions of history and of origin, 
and ask Whence, then, has man his consciousness, how 
Cfime he to be its scat? the answer must be (in some 
form or other), From that Nature of which he is a 
part, and which is in part the object of his direct, as 
well as of his reflective, perception. Man and Nature, 
then, are of a piece, and man is the seat of conscious¬ 
ness. Inevitably the question arises,—Is not nature 
so also, though man may have no direct perception of 
the fact ? This is the main question of the Construc¬ 
tive Branch of Philosophy. 
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^ch’^v*' § which we are now to take is one which 

— carries ns at once into the very heart of metaphysical 

An.'iIrsiH nf the 
rniioeptnal ^ 

pr<)cc8a. in the preceding Chapter, and again to make pri¬ 
mary consciousness, its states and processes, the main 
object of examination. At the same time wc shall 
have to take into account those of direct, and still 
more those of reflective consciousness, because the 
act or moment of conception in primary conscious¬ 
ness is the moment in which reflection itscll'arises, 
and it will be necdlssary to contrast the two cases, of 
conception with and conception without, or previous 
to, reflection. 

In the last Chapter abstraction was made from 
the means by which the succession of different feel¬ 
ings was broken up into portions. It was taken as a 
train of percepts, presentations and representations 
together; and every part of the train, whether taken 
to consist of pure presentations, or pure representa¬ 
tions, or of a mixture of both, was called a percept. 
The name for such trains of.perccpts, consisting as 
• they must do to a very great extent of representa- 


controversy. We have again to ajjply reflection, as 
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tions, is redintegration. And hitherto we have been 
occupied solely with that kind of it which, to distin- ~ 
guish it from the volitional kind which is next to be 
examined, may be ])ropcrly called ^ontaneous re- 
dintegration. Conception is, it will be seen, a cose 
of voluntary redintegration. 

Observe a feature of the method which is com¬ 
mon both to the foregoing and to the present en- 
tpnry. It is the combination of the statical and the 
dynamical way of treatment. •In the foregoing ana¬ 
lysis of the succession of dilferent feelings, we begiui 
b}" considering the minima, and took these portions 
statically; but we fouiul that they all and each con¬ 
tained a succession, a process, that is, might be treated 
dynjimically. In the [)resent case, we begin with the 
notion of process, and treat the train of percepts as 
a redintegration. We shall find that it will break 
itself up into portions, not the same in kind as those 
with which it begins, but into statical portions of an¬ 
other kind. We never get bpyond these two ways 
of treating phenomena, the static way and the dyna¬ 
mic. Together they are exhaustive. It is so in the 
sciences, for insfiince, in mechanic. Statics treat the 
sjime mechanical [)henomena as dynamics, but mak¬ 
ing jibstraction of tinw; and that is the difference be¬ 
tween the two branches. The reason why statics 
and dynamics are felt to be an exhaustive treatment ' 
of mechanical phenomena is, that consciousness itselfj 
in its utmost simplicity, moves in the .'<ame rhythm. 

The first question which occurs in regard to re¬ 
dintegration has been already answered in the last 
Chapter, namely, what distinguishes one state of 
consciousness in the redintegration from another, or 
where does one state end and another begin ? The 

VOL. I. u 
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answer was, that Avliercver there is a difference of 
feeling there is a difference of state. Until a differ- 
ence of feeling occurs, a state continues one and 
pwcess. uiiinterrujjted.. The chain of consciousness in redin¬ 
tegration is a sequence of Uifferents. 

The next question, to which we now proceed, is 
tliis: Whai; breaks up this continuous stream of 
differeiits into separate portions, some of greater, some 
of less, complexity, and forms out of it that congeries 
of objects which w^e call tlie world ? There arc two 
alternatives usually proposed as answers to this ques¬ 
tion, or rather as directions in which to look for the 
answer. The first is, that “ we,” the ego^ must have 
a power working in a method by which the trans¬ 
formation is effected. The sc'cond is, that soincwhei*c 
in the objects themselves there exists a force, and a 
law of that force, which is prior both to the con¬ 
tinuous stream and to tin; objects as we conceivcj 
them, a force and a law imiceessible to us, which 
produces both the stream and the objects. 

Without dwelling upon what is unsatisfactory in 
each of these modes of finding an answer to the ques¬ 
tion, I confine myself to remarking that both answers 
are answers to the question oigened^ and not to the 
question of nature. The answer which J shall give 
is an answer solely to the latter question. When I 
ask, “ What breaks up the continuous stream,” I do 
not mean, “What power or force breaks it up;” I 
mean, What feature in the contimmis stream iUelf\s> 
the invariable antecedent or condition of its being 
broken up into sepamte portions or objects ? 

Taking the question in this sense, we shall find 
that there is such an invariable antecedent comprised 
' iu the continuous stream of redintegration. We find 
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that we attend to some states and disregsird others in 
the chjiin, and that this modifies the chain. I use 
the words and aMend denotatively, and in no other 
way; they do not imply an ego or an agent; they J*®®***- 
are the only means I have of pointing out to my 
readers the particular phenomenon I intend. The 
fact or moment of attention is that which distin¬ 
guishes voluntary from spontaneous redintegration. 

For attention, when guided by a purpose, is an 
exercise of volition. “ l^reliminary to every adt of 
thought,” says Mansel,^ “ is an act of Will, attention^ in 
which the mind contemplates exclusively a certain 
number of the attributes given in an intuition to the 
neglect of the rest. By thought these attributes are 
regarded in their relation to objects.” And in a 
footnote he speaks of “ the voluntary element atten¬ 
tion'' as “an element neglected by the Kantian as 
well as by the sensational school, and only fully 
appreciated since thc5 reaction against the latter, com¬ 
mencing with the lectures of Laromiguiere." 

Let us sec, then, in the first place how this inomeut 
of attention is introduced into the chain of spontaneous 
redintegration. We are not conscious of the minima, 
analysed in the last Chapter, in the first instance. 

Tlie train does not come to us broken up into se})arate 
minima. That is an artificial division introduced by 
the analyst. The train comes to us in masses; mostly 
containing many different feelings; it is therefore not 
mere diffenmee of feeling that breaks the continuity 
of the train, or suffices to ccjiistitute a separate portion 
of it. The gnsater differences only can do this, the 
more striking conti'asta of feeling. It is precisely these 

^ Lotters, Lectures, and Iteviews, p. 48. liecont oxtensious of 
^oiiual Ix)gic. 
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^Ck*v‘ which we attend in the first instance, that is, 
■jY before we have any pre-conception as a standing 
element in the train, and acting to modify its course 
process. }jy giving an intensity to i)articular feelings, which 
they would not have by themselves. A flash of light, 
a loud sound, and so on, intervening in the redinte¬ 
gration, arrest the attention, as it is culled; we pause 
to say, what is that? We dwell upon it and keep it in 
representation, long after it has died out of presenta¬ 
tion, that is, has ceased to he actually seen or heard. 

The reaction, expressed in the what is that? is the 
precise moment of attention. Not the tension or 
sense of effort, or nerve-sensation, which accompanies 
the flash or the sound; but the reaction upon it. But 
this reaction is conditioned and determined by a mere 
difference of degree, a difference of greater and less 
in feeling. The reaction, the attention itself, is the 
beginning of a difference of kind betw(!cn those states 
which precede and those wiiich follow it. 

Consciousness itself appears to involve some re¬ 
action on our part, on the part of the organism. 
Otherwise we should |)e having feelings which nobody 
felt. To feel is to react. Pure passivity it^ as impos¬ 
sible a notion as pure activity. But it docs not 
follow that we are conscious of the reaction as such. 
This rciaction may be accompanied by a feeling which 
as a distinct feeling is faint at first, then rises and 
strengthens till it reaches the threshold of distinct 
consciousness; a feeling accompanying every other 
more special feeling, and taking a colour from it. 
When it rises to the threshold of con8ciou^ne.ss, it is 
nerve-feeling, sense of tension or effort, or in German 
InMrvatiomgefvId. 

But w'hen this nerve-sense rises to a particular 
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degree of intensity, or stands in a particular contrast 
with otlier feelings, it is found to undergo a modifi- 
cation; from being a nerve-sensation it becomes a 
sensation of attention; it is as if the .reaction of the 
nerve or nerve organism was felt as a reaction. And 
no doubt there is, underlj'iiig it as its physiological 
condition, a different and farther reaching nerve- 
action than when we had the simple nerve-sensation 
alone in consciousness. There no doubt is a new 
action set up in, and beginning from, the central 
j)art of the nerve-organ aflPected; and not simply a 
reaction of the nerve on its stimulus, which we must 
conceive as requisite to sensation alone. There is, in 
short, one threshold of consciousness, a.nd another of 
reactive consciousness, marked by attention. And 
this second thresliold is a stage in the rising intensity 
of the particular kind of sensation known as nerve- 
sense or tension; a 'moment which is at once a 
heightening or intensifying of the feeling, in which it 
occurs, and a beginning of a process, new in point of 
kind, the process of reasoning, since it is a moment 
which supervenes upon and mixes with a succession 
of different feelings. 

Carrying on the analysis of voluntary redintegra¬ 
tion still farther, we observe two main and generic 
classes of purposes, the pleasure of feeling and the 
pleasure of knowing, which guide the attention, by 
determining its kind or direction. Tn saying Wiat 
is that, at a flash or sound, we have a case of the 
treasure of knowing. Dvvelling on a pleasant sen¬ 
sation, as in tasting flavours, is an instance of the 
pleasure of feeling. Vividness in a feeling compels, 
pleasureableness attracts, the reaction of attention. 
All volition consists in this sort of reaction. What 
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are usually set down as a third class of volitions, 
jr volitions to act, constitute really the general class to 
^ concept^* which the other two, volition to feel or enjoy, and 
process, volition to know, are subordinate classes. There are 
two kinds of volition, and all volition is action. Vo¬ 
lition to feel is practical, volition to know theoretical, 
intelligence. To attend in order to know is the kind 
of voluntary act W'hich distinguishes Reasoning^ as a 
mode of voluntary redinregration, from spontaneous 
redintegration the common source of both practical 
.and theoretical intelligence. 

And now let us see what modification the moment 
of attention introduces into the ch.ain of spontaneous 
redintegration. It gives us the distinction between 
percept and concept as determinations of the chain; 
it gives us the chain no longer merely distinguished 
into portions by difference of feeling, but distin¬ 
guished into ])ortions, not the same as might have 
arisen without it, each of which has a double cha¬ 
racter, an actual character and an expectant cha¬ 
racter, actual as it is perceived in and by itself, 
expectant as it waits for the completion of its rel.a- 
tionship to other portions. In its actual character 
every portion of the chain is a Percept; in its expect¬ 
ant character it is a Concept. 

Observe, the fixing of attention on a single portion 
efiPects a change in the character of the whole chain. 
The fact is not that one portion becomes a concept, 
while the rest remain percepts; nor yet that the 
chain now consists of concepts that are not percepts, 
instead of percepts that arc not concepts; but every 
portion is now both percept and concept, according as 
. it is taken in relation to other portions or out of such 
relation. As I have elsewhere expressed it, objects 
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considered in their relation to consciousness alone 

arc percepts, while objects considered in a certain ~ 

kind of relation to other objects of consciousness are Anriyaia oithe 

rn • . . conceptual 

concepts. This distinction is perfectly general, in p'"***- 
the sense that it is applicable to any portion of the 
chain of redintegration, however large or however 
small. Reduce the portion to a minimum, you have 
a percept if you take it in relation to consciousness 
alone; and a concept if you take it in relation to 
other objects in the redintegration. Enlarge it to 
a maximum, the same holds good, for all maxima are 
’relative, none absolute and final. 

It is, then, by attention modifying spontaneous 
redintegration that the distinction between percept 
and concept arises. Let us now consider more closely 
how attention operates to that effect. Spontaneous 
redintegration gives us a chain of percepts or clif- 
ferents, percept following percept. Here it becomes 
necessary for us to apply the distinction bi'iween the 
two modes of prims ry and direct consciousness, as 
drawn in Chapter 11., because the course followed by 
conccjition is very different in the two, and the terms 
in which it has usually been d( scrihed relate only to 
its operation in the latter, the supposition being made 
that ‘‘objects” are already given to ns before con¬ 
ceptual redintegration begins. But the fact of the 
case is, that “ objects” are first formed by means of ' 
conceptual redintegration, in its first mo<le or stage 
of primary consciousness. Experience does not give 
us “ objects” ready made, any more than it gives us 
numbers ready counted, spaces ready measured, or 
matter ready weighed. We have to do all this for 
ourselves; and the early period of an infant’s life, 
his period of primary consciousness, is occupied in 
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the formation, subjectively, of his world of “ objects,” 
which he does by means of attention modifying his 

^conceptaai*’* si)ontanGOus redintegration, and testing 

process, them by presentations,^ I take therefore in the first 
place the operation of attention on redintegration in 
primary consciousness. 

The fundamental law of all reasoning considered 
as an action is the Law of Pareimoiiy, because it is 
the practical law of all voluntary effort to do the 
most we can with the least eflPort we can. The law 
of parcimony is the parallel, in consciousness, of the 
law that movement takes place in the line of least 
resistance in mechfinic. When reasoning is th(‘ ope¬ 
ration in question, this practical law becomes special¬ 
ised, namely, to group as large a content jus possible 
under the fewest heads possible, for Fnitifra ft per 
plura quod jien potest per pauciora^ which is the law 
of parcimony. This explains why, supposing we have 
the power to do so, (and it Mill presently be seen in 
what this power consists), we actually do always 
group similars together, and dissociate them from 
dissimilars. 

So that, as Professor Bain truly says, “The 
primary attributes of Intellect are (1) Consciousness 
oi Difference^ (2) Consciousness of and (3) 

Retentiveness."^ And when he adds, “ Every properly 
intellectual function involves one or more of these 

^ It was my friond, th(‘ late James Hinton, who first pointed 
out to me| that infants pass the earliest years of their life in learn¬ 
ing to use their senses and forming their world of objects, that it is 
a period of great intellectual activity with them, an activity which 
we may often obstruct by interfering too much with our namings 
and explanations of things. And the importance of the remark 
struck mo as fully warranting the stress he laid upon it. 

* Mental and Moral Science, Book [I. p. S2. 2nd edit 1868. 
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uttribntes and nothing else,” all that is wanting here 

is to dmw the statement closer, dropping the “one ” 

or more for all the three .attributes are involved in Anniyswofthe 

coiiciptual 

every intellectual operation. Every ^such operation 
may be described, in consequence of the analysis in 
the foregoing Chapter, as a consciousness of agree¬ 
ment and difference in a redintegration. 

In the next place, let us su])pose that some incin. 
ber of the chain of redintegration, some perceived 
sensation, attracts our interest and forces us to dwell 
upon it. We can dwell upon it and go on with* the 
redintegration at the same time, that is, combine with 
it a new redintegration, by two expedients onl}^, either 
we reject everything that is dimmilar from it, retain¬ 
ing everything that is similar^ or else we reject every¬ 
thing that docs not stand in imrnedisite connectioji, of 
time or place, with it, r(!taining everj^thing that does 
stand in such connection. The first expedient gives 
us, as the result of the redintegmtions formed by,it, 
general object^ or concepts, e.g. red as standing for 
and containing .all the red sensations which we have 
perceived; the second expedient gives us nmttcrs of 
frtct, e.g. that a red sensation has stood in immediate 
connection with another sensation, say a hardness, 

(as in the case of the infant’s ccu’al). 

These two methods combined, and repeated in 
various combinations, every day and all day long, in 
primary consciousness, give us at last our world of ' 
things or objects. There is a double source of the 
total perception of the world of objects, the two ex¬ 
pedients which give us, one general objects, terms, or 
concepts, the other matters of fact. Red and Hard 
and so on arc general objects; the combination of 
this red with tids hard, (by which 1 do not mean this 
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thimj^ this hard iliing^ but this particular case of 
redness, of hardness), and* so on, are matters of fact, 
existent objects. Observe tbe dilference bc- 
procoss. tween the two sources. Both are in accordance with 
the law of parcimony, but only the first, the expe¬ 
dient which gives us general objects, is in conse¬ 
quence of it. We should be forced to combine red 
with hard, whether there was a law of parcimony or 
not; the combination is a matter of fiujt, which we 
have no control over. But to group this red with 
that red is, though equally a necessity, yet a necessity 
solely of consciousness itself, a necessity of doing in 
the easiest way what we want to do. It is a case of 
causality by a final cause, a purpose, a wish, or a need. 

1 now come to the case of direct consciousness, in 
which objects are supposed to be already formed, and 
we are in presence of a world of objects such as grown¬ 
up people find it. The method of reasonhig which 
we employ upon this world is essentially the same as 
before. Only, instead of taking a sensation as the 
thing fixed by attention in redintegration, we take 
an “object” of which we already know a good deal. 
The same law of parcimony governs our procedure, 
the same two expedients offer themselves. Only, as 
our starting point is no longer simple but comjdex, 
an object not a sensation, the course of reasoning is 
modified correspondingly. We can hold the object 
before us and yet continue to redintegrate in three 
ways. First, we can redintegrate all the modes of 
the general qualities \?'hich constitute it; we can 
analyse the object into its qualities. Secondly, we 
can redintegrate it with similar objects. Thirdly, we 
can redintegrate it with its conditions or its condi- 
tionates, that is, its coexistents, its sequents, its 
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antecedents. Carry this third mode of reasoning out, 
and you have the various physical sciences. ~ 

Observe here again the double source of the rea- 
soiling. The first method is partly a,conse(juencc of 
the law of parcimony, inasmueli as the qualities have 
been groujied together, in the first instance, only by 
that law; but as to their grouping together in the 
object examined, that is a matter of fact independent 
of that law. The second method is purely a conse¬ 
quence of the law of parcimony. The third is purely 
,a discovery of matters of fact. 


Let us now go once more over the same ground, 
and examine these same two cases, primary and 
dinjct, of voluntaiy redintegration, but in a somewhat 
difieri'iit respect. Jnsti‘ad of taking single members 
of the (;hain of dift'erents to beeome tlie expectants, 
lot us suppose that two or more such differents are 
taken; that is, that a change or passage from one to 
another, that is to say a relation^ is taken as the ex¬ 
pectant unit. The object is dilferent from what it 
was in the first way of taking it, but the ^vay of deal¬ 
ing with it is just the same as betbre. In primary 
consciousness we are dealing with a change or 
sequence of feelings, in direct consciousness with a 
change or sequence of “ things.” In the first case, we 
have again the same two ways of l•cgard^ng them, 
either to classity such sequence with similar sequences, 
or to combine it with the sequences; or with the feel¬ 
ings, which are connected with it in time or place. 
In fact this is one of the methods which contribute to 
the formation of the notion of “ things,” and together 
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^S*vl' method is the {iiitccedent, in our mental 

“ history, of the mode of direct consciousness, or con- 
Antiysisof fhc gciousiiess of objccts or things as existent. 

proceHB. jj, tjie second cosB, rclatioiis of direct conscious¬ 
ness, we have a sequence or change of objects or 
tilings before us. The same thm methods are open 
to us here. Either we analyse such a change into its 
component changes; or we classify the kinds of change 
in objects, the modes of their motion; or we combine 
the change with its antecedent, coexistent, and con¬ 
sequent changes. 

The two ways of taking the redintegrations are 
rcispectivcly statical and dynamical. One gives us the 
kinds of feelings and the kinds of things; the other 
gives us the kinds of changes and the kinds of motion 
or force, for what is force but the relative motions 
(or tendencies to motion) of masses or things? 


We have now before us the analysis of concep¬ 
tion, in its origin from perception, in both the jir’mary 
and the direct modes.of consciousness It remains to 
draw some conclusions respecting both, which the 
analysis warrants. 

In the first place we see that the whole redinte¬ 
gration is made to change its character by the intro¬ 
duction of attention. Notwithstanding that wo do 
not and -cannot change its content at our will, in the 
sense that we can choose what content it shall offer 
us, yet since we Can and do reject what it offers, until 
it offers what suits our purpose, and this offering is 
our power of modification spoken of above,* the whole 

»p. 296. 
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chain formed in this way is a voluntary remoulding ^ch^v^’ 
of tlie whole chain of spontaneous redintegration, the ^ 
whole chain of mere differents as we liad them in Anaiysuofthe 

conceptual 

perceptual redintegration. We have, so to speak, cut 
up the chain into lengths and pilodf similar pieces 
together. We have done the same with the chain 
considered as a series not of links but of changes 
between links. We have got the chain in pieces 
which arc now connected together, not as they arc 
given to us in perception, but in an order of thought, 
the connection of which consists in similarity and 
graduated ditferentiation, determined ultimately by 
the facility with which we can hold a large content 
of consciousness together with little effort, determined 
by tlic law of parcimony. This new nexus between 
the links of the chain of redintegration is the concep¬ 
tual order, the order of thought, as opposed to the 
j>erceptual order, whicli is the same (in kind of nexus) 

JLS that of nature, of which it is an imperfect and par¬ 
tial reproduction. Hut the content of the two orders 
is the same, there is no content in the order of thought 
which is not a derivative of something or other in the 
order of perception. 

In the next place I observe that this analysis 
shows us, that the elements of Time and Space are 
not got rid of in the conceptual order, but reappear 
in it. A concept is a provisional image, expectant of 
its detail or of its accompaiiiinents; if the image is 
of a visible and tangible object, or of .something which 
takes place in one, then that image has jiarts of ex¬ 
tension, just as much as the visible and tangible 
object of which it is a representation. If an event 
requires time for its accomplishment, then the provi¬ 
sional image, or concept, of that event includes time; 
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and that not merely in the sense that our brain 
—• requires time to thinjk it, but that the image is an 

Anal^His of tho imua© 

conceptual , , 

process, necessaiy to insist upon this j)resence of time and 
space (ilements in the conceptual order as well as in 
the percej)tual, because, whether from a habit of 
understanding by Time and Space only mathematical 
time and space, time marked out into lengths and 
space into figures.^ disregarding time and space as 
elements of consciousness, that is, in their meta¬ 
physical acceptation,—or fn-m whatever other reason, 
—nothing is more common than to hear of things 
which are said to b(! out of Space and Time, have 
nothing to do with them, but are Ixyond them alto¬ 
gether; such, for instance, as Eternity, the Moral 
Law, Tlcgel’s True Infinite and Absolute Mind, or, 
as we saw in a previous ChapU'.r,^ “the presence of 
consciousness to itself.” Of all loose talk in philo- 
sr)p[iy, none seems to me looser or more unjustifiable 
than this. 

Thirdly, 1 remark that, while for the [Jurposcs of 
our knowledge we transform the perceptual into the 
conceptual order, this perceptual order docs not <;ease 
to exist, but is the order into which we must re¬ 
transform the conceptual, whenever we verify our 
reasonings. If the object-matter is physical, we 
verify by obseryation or experiment, that is, by sense 
presentations. If it is mental, we verify by repeating 

I 

^ As an instance of what I mean, take Mr. Spencer’s expres¬ 
sions : “ that consolidated abstract of relations of co-existence which 
we know as Space, and that consolidated abstract of relations of 
sequence which we know as Tune.” IMnciplos of I’sycliology, 
Vol. 1. p. 183. 2nd edit. 

. * Above, p. 159. 


of an event objectively in time. It is very 
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the original redintegrations. In both cases we verity • 

by a reference to the perceptual order. We bring 
the conceptions Ave have formed to the test, by com- 
j>aring them Avith the perceptions they spring from, prowsH. 
mid this Ave do in Reflection upon them. 

The next remark relates to one of the “ tAVO ex- 
pc'dieuts” Avhich are common to botli primary and 
direcit conception, to that one by Avhich, holding fast 
the tirst concept by attention, vve redintegrate it with 
its eoexistents, sequents, or antecedejits, in time (^rid 
place. Of this method it is to be remarked, that it 
is a return to the jierceptnal order from the concep¬ 
tual, and through the moment of conception. The 
redintegrations are no longer spontaneous but volun- 
tar)', and yet the objects Avhieh they give us, the .suc¬ 
cessive members of the redintegration, are percepts 
and occur in the order of perception. They come 
before us sis matters of fact, occurring in the same 
order as things and occiiri'ences in jiresentath'e ex- 
jicrieuce. 

By adopting this, the second of the tAvo expedients, 

Avhsit we have done is, that avo have in one rosjieci, 
reversed the choice made of the conceptual order by 
the act of attention; we have first adopted the con¬ 
ceptual order by an act of attention, and then chosen 
to have objects as percepts and in perceptual order, 
notwithstanding that act. Of their dmible character, 
as percepts and sis conijepts, Ave have eh<isen the per¬ 
ceptual to have them in. 

The voluntary redintegration Avhich thus arises 
has tAVO main branches; one is active, recollecting, 

Memory; the other is active, productive, Imagination. 

Both arc very different from the memory and the 
imagination in spontaneous redintegration. They 
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are governed by volition and purpose, and proceed 
by rejecting wliatcver spontaneous redintegration 
AMiysiBoftho oflfers, if it does not scjuare with the guiding purpose 

cuuceptual ’ _ i o n t i 

process, of the volition. 

, 111 the recollecting lueinory, the purpose is to 

reproduce exactly the order of sequence and coexist¬ 
ence in which the object, with which we start, actually 
occurred to us. Or it may bo to fill up with a dis¬ 
tinct representation a place in that order which is left 
empty, and the ob j(;c* of which is said to be forgotten. 
This is the phenomenon of liunliiuj for a forgotten 
circumstance, name, or image; and it is clear from 
the present analj'sis, how it ha])pciis that we have a 
geiujral and })artial knowledge of what it is we want 
to remember, before actually I’emeniberitig it. We 
have the empty place of it in the redintegration, and 
this gives us a general knowledge of what it is. 

Ill the active and productive imagination, we are 
* also guided by a [lurpose. It is to complete a picture 
which has never been actually presented to us, but 
which either might In'n'c been presented to us or to 
others, or which we think was the picture which 
must have been presented to a spectator suitably 
jilaced and suitably (ftidowed, or in other ivords, the 
real order of phenomena and events. To discover 
this real order, which has never been actually pre¬ 
sented to us, is the guiding purpose of the scientific 
imagination, the functions and importance of which 
have been so M'ell insisted upon by Professor Tyn¬ 
dall.^ Its function is to frame hypotheses and observe 
and bring together facts whicih either sup^iort or con¬ 
travene them, guided by volition and basing itself 

^ On the Uac and Limit of tlio Imagination in Science. Long- 
niuus, 1870. Sue pp. 18 and 64. 
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upon fsicts already known. In other words its m'*,thod 
is Induction. An imagined order in which the facts ~ 
already known find their place and their expliinatioii 
is a scientific hypothesis; and the new facts ranged 
with the old under the hypothesis are an induction, . 
and result in an inductive generalisation. This 
whole process is by no means outside of the syllo¬ 
gistic method; but I reserve the explanation of the 
way in which it comes und<;r that method, till more 
has been said on the nature of Propositions. ‘ It is 
obvious that the range of the scientific imagination 
extends to the inoi’al sciences and to history, as well 
as to the physical sciences. 1 shall have occasion to 
recur to this whole siibjec.t in the following Chapter. 

The i)oetic imiginatiou differs from the scientific 
Solely in the kind of purpose which guides its redin¬ 
tegrations. That purpose is of an aesthetic and 
emotional character. Compared with the scientific 
imagination, it h fictive^ not restricted to the imagi¬ 
nation of facts as they must actually have been, but 
of such facts as would satisfy the desire for beauty 
and imnginativi' pleasure. 

]>ut in both kinds of productive imagination, .as 
well as in I’ecolleeting memory, the order of redin- 
tcigration is perceptual, the images occur as they 
occur bi jjresentative expericiiee, as matters of fact 
and events of history. The conceptual order is 
abandoned for the perceptual. Put it is only by 
going through the moment of conco})tio! 7 . by which 
:^j)ontaneous is transformed into voluntar\- I'cdiii- 
tegration, that this voluntary perceptual order is 
reached; and the traces of its having been passed 
through are left indelibly behind it in language. 

^ IJelow in tliia Chapter, § 8. 


VOL. I. 
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Book II. 
Ch. V. 


§!• 

AnalyuB of the 
conceptual 
procesa. 


Tjanguasje witnesses to this fact in the circum¬ 
stance that all names for things and relations and 
events are general terms. Even proper n.araes, the 
names of individuals, are originally no exception, for 
these have been drawn from some characteristic of 
the person named, such as his appearance or his 
home, and it is only by a tacit convention that the 
term is lestrictcd to him and him alone. Proper 
names are an instance, and the only one in language, 
of terms of first intention; and they are originally 
terms of second intention limited by an individual 
application. They now derngnate without connoting^ 
though originally they, too, connoted. There are, 
then, no such things as singular names; there are 
only general names limited. In the mn^ sun is a 
general name limited by the. So in giving an indi¬ 
vidualised picture, as in poetic descrijitioris, the only 
way possible for doing so is by using general terms 
to limit each other. For instance; 


“ Still as, wliilo Saturu whirls, his stedfast shade 
Sleeps on his luminous ring.”^ 

All the words here, substantive, verb, adjective, pro¬ 
noun, preposition, *and conjunction,—all are general; 
the only exception being the proper name, Saturn, a 
name given for the sole purpose of avoiding a name 
with a general connotation, but nevertheless a name 
applied only to that planet which has that particular 
placCj orbit, mass, &c., which are only found together.^ 
that is, limiting each other, in a single instance. 

Voluntary perceptual redintegration, then, depends 
on the conceptual order having been first adopted, and 
then abandoned by a further volition. The concep- 
^ TonnyBon, The Palace of Art. 
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tuttl order, too, must liave been followbd to a consider- 
able extent before productive irnaj^ination can operate 
to much purpose. Its operations presuppose a certain 
work of analysis and classification, (jvidenced by nam- p™*®®* 
in^^, to have been previously performed. But this 
work is done by keeping to the first of the “two ex¬ 
pedients;” that is, by keeping to the conceptual 
order. Tliis alone is r&mning in its stricter sense, 
as o])posed to voluntary imagination and memory. 

These supply it with its jjabuluin, in the shape and 
order of matters of fact, images represented in* the 
same kind of order as presentative experience. 

It seems as if this circunistance, 1 mean the priority 
of conception and the conceptual order to the process 
of voluntary imagination and memory, was the fact in 
Kant's mind, wlien he made his reproductive depend 
u[)on his lypoductkc Imaginatum^ which latter was a 
faculty of spontaneity (as he called it) working in and 
through the Categories. Within voluntary redinte¬ 
gration, it is clear, that conception [)recedes and 
dominates perce[)tual imagination and memory. But 
Kant, as llutne befon; him, seems to have passed by 
nnperceived the immensely im|)ortant distinction 
bi'tween spontaneous and voluntary processes (in the 
sense which 1 give to these teims). Jle neglected 
the whole domain of spontaneous redintegration, and 
began his account of consciousness lower down the 
stream, with voluntary processes; to which he [jre- 
lixcd a sort of porch, as it were, by his theory of the 
raw material of sensation or feeling offered to the 
understanding, in the forms of time and siiace. 

Hume’s three laws of association, too, causation, con¬ 


tiguity, and similarity or contrast, square fairly well 
with the phenomena of voluntary productive imagi- 
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%*v!’ as uow (Ijwribed. 15ut tliey offer no account 

at all of the modes of association in what is really 

^wnccjtiai**' spf’otarieous redintegration, 
proccaa. niore*remark before quitting the subject. All 

voluntary processes, when they have become habitual, 
may be set in activity in the shape of spontaneous 
processcss, that is, without new effort. Spontaneous 
redintegrations arc not only previous to voluntary, 
but come after them also. They repeat voluntary 
processes spontaneously. What we have acquired, in 
brain activities, we have :«dd(‘d to our store of spon¬ 
taneities. Thus dreams ijive us back irnasyes and 
frains of images, which would be quite inexplicable 
but for this spontaneous reproduction of conscious 
states, acquired originally by means of voluntary re¬ 
dintegration. Dreams also show traces, and this has 
always struek me as a most remarkable fact, of coiv 
ceptual processes as such. This is when we seem to 
hmv such and such a fact comujrning a dream 
personage, without in the least having an immje of 
that fact or of his having been concerned in it. We 
seem to have a purely conceptual dream meinorj^ as 
well as one for imagery. Probably this is c«jnnected 
Avith the memory for words. 


„ S ?• ^ S 2. I now return to the consideration of reason- 

JvxtpiiKion and , ^ . 

inteiiwiin. jjjg irj, ifa stricter sense, the conceptual order main¬ 
tained by following th(‘ first of the “hvo expe¬ 
dients,” namely, redintegration Avith similars. And 
1 follow up this true conceptual process as it is per¬ 
formed m the direct mode of consciousness. For 
in this mode, as it has been shown, there are two 
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ways of perfonniiij^ the redintegrations, one i>y 
analysing the units, the other by grouping them with 
their similars; only the hitter of which comes forward 
ill the jirimary mode. We shall thus pmbrace both 
methods, and examine them together. 

In tlie direct mode of conception, complex objects 
or existents are taken as the expectant units. In 
analysing them they are resolved into a number of 
special modes of gener.il concepts, which general 
concepts are reached and formed, in thetirst instance, 
hy conception in primary consciousness. To ana¬ 
lyse an obji‘ct of direct consciousness is to perform 
redintegrations- in primary consciousness. Every 
existent can he so analysed. A peach, for instance, 
is a special mode of solid (ixtension, a special mode 
of colour, of hardness, of flavour, &c. The combina¬ 
tion and interpenetration of these special modes are 
ihe existent, the peach. 

But observe, this combination and interjienetru- 
tion ofs[)ecial modes of colour, hardness, itc., is in 
jierceptual order, not in conceptual. It constitutes 
the Jntemion of the peach. The peach is not the 
combination and interjjerietrution of a certain number 
of general conce[)ts, but of a <’.ei*tain number of 
s[)ecial modes of theiL,e, and so much specialised as to 
be Himjular. These singular modes are given imme¬ 
diately by presentative perception, by sense; and 
their combination and mter[)erietrati<jn is shown to us 
in experience, not explained to us in thought, \^'e 
see and feel the complex object. In other wijrds, we 
have the object analysed in perceptual order. 

When vfQ want to analyse it in conceptual order, 
we get not the singular modes given to us in sense, 
but the general modes distinguished and sub-distin- 
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^iiislied, flown to dcscrihinjr as nearly as possible the 
singular modes in terms draAvn from their similars. 
Each singuliir mode itself is unreachable by any such 
description; i^ is merely namcablc, and that by a 
name taken as a proper name or in its first intention. 
Sense gives the meaning. The intension is the mean¬ 
ing as we see it and feel it in perceptual order. 

From tins I distinguish the ea'lendon^ by which I 
designate the meaning as we try to pmp it by the 
sub-distinctions and counter-distinctions under and 
between the general modes, colour, hardness, ifec.; 
the common ground left b‘ intersection, as it were, 
of all the general modes, the special modes of which 
combine in the peach. The extension is coextensive 
with the intension. It gives in conceptual order just 
Avhat the intension gives in ])erce[)tual, but it does 
not give it equally well; thc^ living sensation is lack¬ 
ing to it, and so is that minuteness of individualisa¬ 
tion which we have no sufficient store of similars to 
entrap. 

We have, then, before us two things, the per¬ 
ceptual order of intension and the conceptual order 
of extension, replacing the simple distinction of per¬ 
cept and concept. And this is the field of one of the 
most instructive controversies in philosophy. The 
scholastic doctrine knoA\ii as Realism was, that the 
extension was the substantial realitv, the intension 
its phenomenal image. This at least was the realism 
Avorked out in its comfdetest shape by Duns Scotus. 


§ 3. It is necessary at this point, or at any rate 
it Avill be advantageous, before continuing the ana- 
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lysis of reasoning in the stricter sense, to interpose 
some account of the great dispute between realism 
and nominalism in the scholastic times. This con¬ 
troversy, with the results reached by the thorough 
discussion of the questions involved *in it, was the 
great contribution of Scholasticism to the develop¬ 
ment of philosophy, constituting the initiation into 
philosophy of the nations of northern Europe. With¬ 
out some comprehension of it, no full understanding 
of the relation of the conceptual to the perceptual 
order is attainable. I shall base myself entirely on 
Ihe recent gi’eat work of Dr. Carl Prantl,^ as by far 
the most accurate, complete, and philosophical ac¬ 
count of these matters that I know of, a work which 
deserves the sincere gratitude of all students of philo- 
so})hy. At the same time the purposes of the present 
Chapter make it impossible for me to avoid giving 
some additional interpretation of the facts, for which 
Dr. Pnintl is by no means to be held accountable. 

Three [)eriods must be distinguished in the his¬ 
tory of this question, the same three which Prantl 
distinguishes in the history of Logic as a whole. The 
first extends from Isidore of Seville, in the seventh, 
to the end of the twelfth century; the second from 
the end of the twelfth century, when the newly ac¬ 
quired acquaintance with Byzantine and Arab authors, 
and with other works of Aristotle besides the Organon, 
began to make itself felt in Western Europe, to the 
end of the thirteenth or early part of the fourteenth 
century; and the third from the early part of the 
fourteenth century to the middle of the fifteenth, 
when Scholasticism gradually give^ way to modern 

^ GeschicHte der Logik im Abendlando. Leipzig 1855 to 1870. 
Foac voIb. have at piesont appeared. 
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science and philosophy. The chief names in the fii’st 
of these periods arc those of William of Champeaux, 
Roscelin, and Abelard; of the second, Alhertus Mag¬ 
nus, St. Thom4s Aquinas, and Duns Scotus; of the 
third, William of Ockham, and Gerson; though, as 
Prantl carefully points out, we must not consider a 
few names like these as adequately representing the 
rest, or exhausting the profusion of doctrines, and. 
systems of doctrines, which interlaced cacli other 
with endless variety o^ agrec’ment and difference.^ 

It is to the fii’st of these periods, ending with the^ 
close of the twelfth century, that the question be¬ 
tween Nominalist and Realist in its strict shape 
hc'longs. That (|uestion concerned the reality of 
llniviii’sals, that is, of gencTal terms or conceqits. 
Those who maintaijied that tfiere were I’calities, out¬ 
side the mind, answering to terms that were general 
and not singular, were called I{eali.sts. Those who 
denied it were called Nominalists. There was no 
essential difference between Nominalism and what is 
sometimes called Conceptualism. To exist only in 
the human mind, and not out of it, was to be a con¬ 
cept. “Ettale esse in intellectu univorsalia habere 
dixerunt illi qui vocabantur nomin.iles.”'^ There 
were no doubt different wa} s of exhibiting the com¬ 
mon nominalist doctrine, some of which might lay 
the greatest stress on the words, and others on the 
thoughts; but-these differences were as nothing to 
the great difference which turned on the question,— 
real or not real apart from the intelligence. No 

* See Work cited, VoL II. pp. 4.118 etseqq 261. VoL III. pp. 1 
et seqq. 100. 330. Vol. IV. pp. 1. 147-50. 186. 193. 

^ Quoted from Albertus Magnus: Prantl, VuL HI. pp. 94. Note 
377. 
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nominalist over dreamt of asserting that general terms 
had a meiuiing apart from the general thoughts or 
concepts of the mind. Nor is it easy to sec how it 
could be asserted without falling at once into an em¬ 
pirical absolutism, in which ready-made words stood 
in direct relation to ready-made things. The moment 
words are admitted to have their meaning from con¬ 


vention. that moment thought is interposed as inter¬ 
mediary between words and things.^ 

When we come to the second period, we find this 
conceptual Nominalism in possession of the held, and 
at the same time new" questions, arising from the 
solution of the old ones, being debated. It being 
admitted that singulars, individuals, were the only 
realities (out of the human mind or intelligcncAi), the 
next question related to the determination of indi¬ 
viduals;-- what constituted an individual ? This was 
the question of the Principiuni Individuationls. The 
protjigonists in this discussion were Albertiis Magnus 
and St. Thomas Aquinas on one side, Duns Scotus 
on the other. The former placed the prineipiurn iri- 
dividuationis in the matter of the individual thing, 
thereby holding, it was thought, by Aristotle; the 
latter in its form; matter and form being taken in 
reference to thornjht. 

lint the “matter” of the 'fhomists was not form¬ 
less matter; it involved form, though not the form 
of thought. It was capable of being the priTici[)ium > 
individuationis only when it was already “materia 
signataf that is, matter “quaj sub certis dimensioni- 
bus coiisideratur.” The Thoiuist solution consisted 
in saying that real presentative percepts had in them 


* For pa-saages bearing on the first period, see Work cited, Vol. 
II. pp. 8. 35-7. 118 et seqq. 
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the principium individuationis; it did not say in 
what this principium consisted. It showed where 
the solution was to be looked for, but stopped short 
of finding it. Jakeii as a solution it w'as empirical 
absolutism. Matter was individualised from the first. 

On the other hand, the “form” of the Scotists 
was ali'eady a form of thought^ a concept, although 
individual; it was a “thisness,” hcecceitas, and there 
were necessarily as many hwemtates as there were 
individual things.^ 

The Scotist solution of the question of individu¬ 
ality was one Avhich started at any rate within the 
conditions of the forimsr Umlhft problem; for the 
ha3cceitas was individual, and yet at the same time 
it was a form of thought, of conception, an owrlot of 
essence, not of existence. It crowned, so to speak, 
the cdiiice of the essentia^ and was the last and com- 
])leting conditio sine qua non of the positive e,mteniia 
of the thing in question. The existentia of the in¬ 
dividual was a positio^ a Setzung as Kant would say, 
supervening directly upon the hajcceitas. 

In this way Scotus virtually reversed the nomi¬ 
nalism with which he began; the Tliomists on the 
other hand remained'within its results. In looking 
to materia signata for the principle of individmition 
they were placing reality in pei'cepts, whereas Scotus 
placed it in concepts. They kept to the Aristotelian 
course, he reverted to the Platonic. 

These were the two answers given to the ques¬ 
tion of the second period, which itself was the logical 
consequence of the question of the first period. That 
first question was —Have universals, as such, any 

J Work cited, Vol. III. pp. 9G-7. 100. 114-.1. 119. 128. 182. 
184.189. 213. 214. 217-9. 
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roal existence apart from the mind? Answer,— 
No. The second question was—Are or are not uni- 
versals, as objects of thought, the condition of indi¬ 
viduality, that is, of reality, in individual things? 
The same question in fact revolved, on a higher plat¬ 
form. Only individuals, not universals, have a real 
existence apart from the mind, flood. Rut is there 
not such a thing as an individual concept f And is 
not this the condition of an individual thing 

Now the ideal limit, as we have partly seen already 
and shall see more fully presently, of the process of 
conception, by intersection of conce[)ts and rejec.tion 
of what is not common to all, is the individual. Rut 
this ideal limit, supj)osing it reached, being an indini- 
dual, could not also b(i an nnivemd. At the limit 
vou cesise to have an intersection of universals, and 
you have, instead of it, an individual represented 
perc(*pt. Scolus wanted to keej) both; the hreveeitas 
as individual concept (a contradiction in terms), on 
one side (he limit, and the individual percept, luve res, 
on the other. 

The fiict of the conceptual order being the obverse 
asp(;ct of the perceptual, while the nature of the con¬ 
nection between them was not fully perceived, 
enabled the Doctor Subtilis to turn the Nominalist 
position. The Thomist Nomin.alist doctrij)e, though 
on the right road, was no solution of the question of 
individualitv. It was a mere assertion that materia 
signata w^as individualised. Now Seotus did offer a 
solution, though one which reversed the' admitted 
doctrine that i)resentcd percepts were the realities, 
by making thought appear as the source of indivi¬ 
duality, individuals being granted to be real. 

The third period opens with William of Ockham, 
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and the controversies wliicli he initiated continue 
down to tlie end of Scholasticism. Ockham distin¬ 
guished all such questions as those of prindpium indi- 
vidwitionui as metaphysical and not logical questions; 
and he took up the apparently “ practical” position of 
being a pure logician. He busied himself chiefly with 
the terms employed in logic, and the proper name for 
him and his followers no doubt is, as Prantl also 
shows that it was among his contemporaries, not 
Nominalists but Turminists. At the same time he 
was compelled to go into the very same questions as 
the metaphysicians, by the necessities of the logical 
use of terms, the suppositio and proprietates krmi- 
nunim; and accordingly, plunging into metaphysical 
questions, he took up a position of antagonism both 
to Scotists and Thomists, and that as well in respect 
of questions relating to the existence of universals, as 
of their special question of individuation.^ 

What was this position? It was nothing else 
than applying his famous “ razor,” Frustrafitperplura^ 
to the ItoecceiUiH of Scotus, while rejecting the 
empirical absolutism of the Thomists, by appealing to 
subjective analysis of the actions of the mind. As 
against Scotus he said,—Your form of thought is 
siiperfiuous. We can almost imagine lu; is stating 
Kant’s problems as he raises the question against 
Scotus: “ Manifestum est in intellectu esse actum in- 
telligendi ct titiam habitum, sed utrum species aliqua 
})rmviagctui sit ponenda in anima vel non, est diibium. 
Utrum etiam prmter actum intelligendi sit aliquis 
conceptus formatus per actum intelligendi vel etiam 
sit aliquis conceptus habens tantum esse objectivum, 
est dubium. Utrum etiam sit aliqua species in intcl- 
1 Work cited, Vol. III. pp. 327. 334-7. 343-5. 349-60. 
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lectu, quflB non posset esse sine actu iivtelligendi, est 
dubiiim.” These questions, diilm^ he then answers 
in the negative by his Fni-xtra, (Jr.^ 

As against the Thoraists he said,—Not 
vmierta dgnata^ but states of consciousness, first and 
second intentions, are the ultimate realities ^vith 
which we have to do. “ Ex quo patet, quod intentio 
prima ot secunda rcaliter distinguuritur, quia intentio 
prima est actus intclligcndi significans res, qua} non 
sunt signa; intentio secunda est actus significans 
iiitentioiK's priinas.”*'* And again, “ Patet ex dictis, 
Cjuod tain intentionea prirnte qnam secundm sunt verc 
entia realia et sunt vere qualitates subjective exist- 
entes in aniina.’”'^ Sulgecfwe^ that is, in the mind as 
their Subject and real substrate; what we should 
use the very opposite word to express, viz., objectively. 
But it must be admitted that Ockham threw no new 
light on the special question of individuation.® 

It was a great advance to di.stinguish f^ogic from 
Ahitaphysic, as Ockham did, and then to enquire into 
the action of the mind and the eonsequtmt pro[>rictates 
xerminoruin. It was practically carrying out Aris¬ 
totle’s continued query, ri ; But in the hands 
of Ockham’s successors, this distinction became the 
beginning of decay, for they changed it into a divorce, 
and then pursued Logic apart from Metapbysic. So 
pursued, logic became what Praritl calls it, a rank 
jungle, the work no doubt of acute men, the Boolcs 
and l)c Morgans of logical technicality, but for all 
that only the bettor calculated to rouse Bacon’s indLs- 

V 

^ Work citud, Vol. IIJ. p. 33r». note 758. atul [». 338. note 708. 

^ For both passages see last citation. 

’ See tho passage bearing on this point in Prautl, Vol. III. 
p. 359-60. and osp. note 815. 
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criminating indignation against the wliole Aristotelian 
science, which it professed to represent. 

The Avord Realiwi^ then, in Scholasticism, has 
according to these remarks three dilFcrent meanings; 
Ist, it is properly opposed to the conceptual Nominal* 
ism of the first period; 2nd, it has acquired a meaning 
the exact reverse of what it ought to have, in being 
applied to mean the Thomist doctrine as opposed to 
the ForrmVmn of the Scotists. The Thomists held 
what may be called a perc^^ptual realism, which is a 
contradiction in terms if realism implies reality of 
universals. The Formalists were the true realists in' 
this sense; and seeing that the Thomists, in their 
search after the pnneipium mlividuationis, stopped 
short at “ viateria dgnatii^'' already an empirical and 
individual thing, the proper name whicli marks their 
]>osition is, not realism, but empirical absolutism. 
3rd, Retdlwi is employed to indicate metaphysical 
doctrines whether of a Thomist or Scotist character, 
as opposed to the purely practical logic oiTerininism^ 
in the third period. 

Nominalim^ on the other hand, has but two senses; 
first, as opposed to the Realism of the first period; 
se(;«>ndly, as equivalent to Tenninism and opposed, as 
a matter of practice not of theory, to Meta physic in 
the third period. In both senses it is identical with 
Conceptualisiii. It is the golden Aristotelian strain 
running through the whole history of Scholasticism, 
and wo’rking itself out with increasing clearness and 
distinctness by its combats with a Platonic absolutism 
on the one side and an empirical absolutism on the 
other. 

Never can I concur with Dr. Prantl’s refusal to 
recognise the independent speculative ability of the 
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Schoolmen. They wore no more reproducers of the 
new matter brought to them from time to time by 
Arab and Byzantine commentators. Had they been 
mere rejiroducers, there would have been no develop¬ 
ment such as we see it in the three periods just 
sketched. Their work was indeed left incomplete, 
but it was the incompleteness of living growth, of a 
development in two directions, modern philosophy 
and modern science, which again divided into various 
living branches. This division of the single strcairi 
of Scholasticism into the several currents of philo- 
* sophy and the sciences, at the epoch of the Revival 
of Learning, was the euthanasy of Scholasticism and 
the beginning of the modern era. Scholasticism itself 
gave the initiatory movement to philosophy, in Ock¬ 
ham’s distinction of Metapliysic and Logic. The; 
movement in devcloj)ing modeni philosophy, though 
not in developing sciences, came from within, as a 
natural event in the living growth. The sciences 
had at least one root totally independent of .scholas¬ 
ticism. 

Ockham’s conceptual metaphysic was the basis of 
the modern philosophical development, not in giving 
ri.se to a Terminist logic wholly divorced from philo¬ 
sophy, but in so distinguishing and connecting logic; 
and inetaphysic into a philosophical system as to lea\’c 
room for physical discoveries to take their projjer 
place within its ample lines; applying, not the imeU 
of Aristotle to support a foreign theology, but the 
principles of Aristotle to establish a rc'formcd philo¬ 
sophy. The true successors of Ockham are not to 
be found among the Terminist logicians, but in men 
like Cusanus, Gerson, Telesio, J3rimo, who remained 
faithful to philosophy as a whole. The que.stioii of 
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Universals, however, received its solution from Ock- 
hairi; and this it was which once more placed Aris- 
tothi at the head of the philosophical development, 
and determined the continuity of modern with Greek 
philosophy. 

We do injustice to the Schoolmen if we consider 
them as the makers of the Scholastic philosophy out 
of the materials brought to them from Greek sources, 
without adding that they worked under the abnormal 
and unfavourable condition of having a creeds that is 
to say, an absolute philosophical system imposed upon 
them to begin with, iiv.o harmony with which all 
their materials, as well as all their reasonings upon 
them, must be brought. Their philosophy put forth 
its leaves and branches under superincumbent pres¬ 
sure. This condition, th(‘ir tutelage under the (church, 
was imposed upon tliem by tlic course of general his¬ 
tory, the events that composed the breaking up and 
resettlement of the Homan Ihnpire, after the irrup¬ 
tion of the Nortliei’ii nations. At length the thought- 
life pierced the superincumbent crust. The history 
of Scholasticism is the history of that struggle of the 
life of thought, partly to break tlirough, p irtly to 
assimilate, th('. absolute creed of tiie accepted onto¬ 
logical theology. 

Of course the theological, as well as the ])hilo- 
sophical, view had its partisans. Hut just because 
both were included in Scholasticism as a whole, and 
because neither can be taken as standing for the 
whole' therefore we must look elsewhere for guidance 
in our judgment of Scholasticism. W^c must look at 
the result to which it led, its total outcome; and 
w'ith this alone Scholasticism must bo credited. This 
outcome was the division, made possible by (Jckham, 
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of the single stream into the several branches which 
constitute modem philosophy, and the reconquest by 
philosophy of the position, in respect of the new-born 
sciences, originally won for it by Aristotle. 


§ 4. I now turn at length to the second of the 
two chief ways of forming the conceptual order in 
direct consciousness, the way not of analysing, but of 
grouping a thing, as a whole, with its similarsf which 
IS the process of reasoning, strictly so called. The 
concept which is expressed by the name of the class 
of existents formed in this way is a cfeneral conccjpt, 
if it is a provisional' image expectant of its further 
determinations; for then it is a legitimate extension 
of the method of forming conception in primary con¬ 
sciousness, by which Red, Hard, ^c., stand as short¬ 
hand expressions for special feelings of red and hard. 
It then belongs to the conceptual order, and all its 
distinctions and sub-distinctions are its extensim, as 
all the corresponding existents, analysed into their 
eomi)onenta in order of perception, are its intemim. 
“Man” is a general concept, the intension of which is 
not “ all men,” but all men analysed into the count¬ 
less most special modes of c'onsciousness in and as 
which men are objects of perception. 

But if “man” is taken, not as a provisional image, • 
but as a short-hand expression for “all men,” not 
adding that “all men” are analysable again, but 
stopping short at them as ultimate existents, then it 
is a mere collective term, it remains an existent, a 
percept, and has not become a concept at all. Its ana¬ 
lysis has still to be performed. I shall call terms of 
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*55J“y^' this sort collectives, and, instead of speaking of their 
intension, shall speak of their comprehemion, meaning 
iiltoi8?on*and oxistents wliich the)' arc supposed to include. 

The remarkable point about this way of,taking 
general terms, not as concepts but as collectives, is, 
that intending to be thoroughgoing Nominalism it 
is most decided Realism,—Realism, I mean, in the 
Thomist sense, that is to say, empirical absolutism. 
Jt denies the realness of “man,” but it asserts the 
realiiess of “ this man.” It leaves unanalysed the 
Thing'in-itself in every ap[)arent individual. Indi¬ 
viduals, singulars, are no doubt the only reals. But 
this means, not iinlividual men or individual “ things” 
of any sort, but individual perefpts; anything as a 
percept or in order of perception, as opposed to any¬ 
thing in order of conception or as a concept. J'er- 
cepts are the real Existents. It must be observed 
too, and the remark is not unimportant, that it is not 
strictly true to say that we perceive singulars or in¬ 
dividuals at all. Strictly we must say, we perceive 
what are afterwards called singulars or individuals; 
afterwards—that is, after concejrtion has supervened. 
The distinction ))etween General, Particular, and 
Singular, is a conceptual distinction. 

We may, then, define the three things, the relation 
of which to each other has now been given, as follows: 

Intension of a term;—the percepts cftnstituent 
■ of it as a percept. 

Extension of a term;—the common intersection 
of the concepts of its definition, or of the 
concepts constituent of it as a concept. 

Comprehension of a term;—the individual per¬ 
cepts to which it is applicable. 
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For instance, the term Triangle, Its intension is—a 
certain mode of combining three lines which we know 
when wc see it. Its extension is—a surface figure 
described by three lines. Its comprehension is—all 
the instances of such a figure, no matter what their 
other characteristics are. 

The intension and extension ,of any tenn are, 
ideally, exactly coextensive; that is, it is the aim of 
science to make them so, whichever of the two we 
begin with; and in the attempt wc increase our 
knowledge of both. For the intension of a general 
term, triangle for instance, is a Schema, diagram, or 
provisional image. Its extension is what is deter¬ 
mined in common .by two or more general terms 
which are its definition. As we add new general 
terms we determine more strictly what is common to 
all of them; at the same time we add a feature to the 
diagram which is the intension; we fill it up with a 
detail. The limit of completion of the detail of the 
extension is the point where the common object of 
the general determinations ceases to bo a general, and 
becomes a singular, object; ceases to be a concept 
and becomes again a percept. And this limit may be 
represented in the extension of the general term by 
imagining the common intersection of the general 
terms composing it vanishing to a point, by the con¬ 
tinued addition of new general terms, each diminish- 
iiiff the common intersection. The extension and 
intension of a term, tiien, vary together. And at the 
limits the completed concept being also a completed 
percept, percept and concept may be regarded as 
obverse aspects of each other. Facts of this kind it 
was a special merit of Hegel to discover; and here it 
is that his analytical powers have been most fruitful. 
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He iTijiy be said to have couched our eyes for their 
perception. 

But the comprehension of a term varies, and em¬ 
braces much 01 little, according as that terra has its 
extension and intension poor or rich. The fewer 
features there are in the extension and intension of a 
term, the larger number of existents there are to 
which that term is applicable, out of the whole num¬ 
ber belonging to the same syngeny, or scala generum. 
And the greater number of features in the extension 


and intension, the smaller the number of existents in 
its comprehension, always within the limits, or com¬ 
pared to the individual existents covered by other 
terms, of the same scala. From all individual tri¬ 
angles which are the comprehension of the term ti- 
anffle^ the detennination rectilinear triangle^ which is 
an enrichment of the extension and intension, cuts 
olf all curvilinear triangles, and lessens the compre¬ 
hension. 

The distinction between the comprehension and 
extension of general terms throws some light on the 
question of natural species, which has been recenth' 
so much debated. The genera, species, and varieties 
of organic beings are wholes of comprehension; col¬ 
lective wholes, of which the individuals are the parts. 
They are groups of individuals, which may have 
greater or less permanence in nature, and be more or 
less strongly marked out from other groups. But 
the notion of Type is a dliferent matter; and this 
seems to me to involve some “realist” philosophical 
theory, inasmuch as it appears to be based on the 
extension of general terms, and to require the exist¬ 
ence of the extension prior to the existence of the 
individuals in which it is exemplified. 
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§ 5. The conceptualising process, it will be ob¬ 
served, lands us in the Aristotelian distinction of 
gmu8^ differentia^ and species^ which may be properly 
called the logical categories. These categories are 
not found ready made in thought, but arc products 
of the process of conceptualising the chains of per¬ 
ceptual redintegration, by attention, under the law of 
parcimony. For this process, as it has now been 
analysed, carries with it and involves the arrange¬ 
ment of the concepts, which it produces, into clasi^es 
^of similars, distinguished each by some difference, 
answering to Aristotle’s in^ortig rov yivovg^ and each 
of these classes is again distinguishable into two or 
more sub-classes by another difference, that is, by a 
circumstance or featiure belonging to one part of it, 
and not to another, answering to Aristotle’s liapo^d 
etharotog. A class so distinguished into two, or more, 
sub-classes is what is called a genus; the circumstance 
which distinguishes it into two sub-classes is called a 
differentia^ and the sub-class which possesses it a 
species^ of the genus in question; and every species is 
said to be defined by its proximate genus and differ¬ 
entia. 

This process of definition by proximate genus and 
differentia is evidently nothing more, and nothing 
less, than the process of classification reduced to its 
lowest terms, and in its strictest form. It draws 
tight, as it were, the lines by which we describe the 
common intersection of general terms in a term of 
extension. For it reduces the intersectini; terms to 
two, and requires that there should be no general 
term interposable between them, or in other words, 
that the difference which completes the definition 
shall be a difference in its proximate genus, or term 
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which begins the dehnition. At the same time it is 
perfectly general and universally applicable; for the 
difference which distinguishes gmus from genm is 
obtained by a ipere repetition of the same process as 
that by which species is distinguished from species 
within the same genus. The same concept which is 
genus to the species below it is, in its turn, species to 
a higher genus, until we come to one of the few 
determinations, different from one another, which 
are not themselves formed by differentiation of a 
higher determination exccipt that of existence itself 
as a general term, the opjwsite aspect of which is 
consciousness. 

The distinguishing between the two orders per¬ 
ceptual and conceptual, the putting categories of logic 
side by side with categories of perception, and re¬ 
solving one into the other in all processes of reason¬ 
ing,—all this, which is the foundation of Logic, is 
due to Aristotle. Analytic means, with him, the reso¬ 
lution of percepts into concepts with demonstration 
of their equivalence. To bring the theory of Syllo¬ 
gism and the theory of Demonstration in Necessary 
Matter {ApodeixU) to this analytical test is what 
justifies the title of The Analytics being given to the 
two treatises famous under that narae.^ The founda¬ 
tion of this analytical treatment is laid in the Topics^ 
where the two orders, with the categories belonging 
to each, are placed side by side, and those of the one 
shown to be predicable of those of the other. He 
there first distinguishes and defines four logical cate¬ 
gories, ilhioVf ysraf, as constituting 

1 This is clear from many passages and particularly Anal. Post. 
A. 22. p. 84, & 7. Xo/ixug /ttir oSv rovruy .... uort xett M rh 
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between them the content of propositions.^ He then 
proceeds to give the perceptual categories, the well- 
known ten, in which the logical categories are found, 
and of which they arc predicable.^ ,Aiid this rela¬ 
tion of the two lists of categories to each other is the 
foundation of the whole of Aristotle’s logic, not only 
of its dialectical, or genenil, but also of its apodeic- 
tical or specially scientific branch; the theory of syl¬ 
logism, or purely formal method of reasoning, being 
common to both. 

There is no doubt a great difference between Aris¬ 
totle’s list of logical categories and that list of three, 
genu,% differmtia^ spedea^ which 1 now call by that 
name. Aristotle’s four were, in truth, not purely 
logical as opposed to perceptual categories. They 
were the first step, imperfect it is true but still an 
altogether decisive step, towards a purely logical 
enumeration. To him, the ymg^ and oipoff, of his 
list were general perceptual characters found in . 
nature, not characters made general by being fixed 
on in reasoning. But the step of distinguishing 
general characteristics in predication^ from general 
characteristics in perception, was a step sufficiently 
decisive to prevent logical minds from falling back 
upon the old uiidistinguishing position, the Platonism 

^ Top. A. 4. p. 101, b. 17. H&au vp6Taai( xa! t&¥ifp6pktifia 

q yitof j) liiov ^ evft^t^iixhg ' xa/ y&p r^i> hmpop&v u( ouaav 
y$¥ixri¥ ofiou yhu raxrm. ivtt di mu itfleu rh fih rh ti shat 
ro 6* ou atifiiami, dijtp^a/fu ri liiot tig r& ‘ffpouptifiita 
fUpiit xai xaku'eOu rh /tiv ri ri that ttrifbahut Spog, rh dc korglt 
xar& rti» xonilv vtpl avrw &vobo6iJiav ivoftaaiati nptaayopmedu Ihm. 
Jl.T.X. 

* Top>. A. 9. p. 103, b. 20. M»rA rolwt raura ht hiopltaadai rit 
yjMj TW xdTTiytpiuVf h oig irndp^outit ai gtiSiTirai rBrruptg, turi 31 
raura rlv dpiiftir dixa, n ittri, t6ah¥, . .. *,r,A. 
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which Aristotle thus left behind him. No matter 
that Aristotle still thought that “ things*’ were classed 
by nature into gen&'a^ yimj tum ovtuv^ and had their 
own specific difierences from the same natural source. 
Not what Aristotle thought he was doing, but what 
he realty was doing,—this was the important thing. 
And what he really was doing was this, he was 
formulating the process of volitional perception, and 
bringing it as a new process to bear upon and modify 
the process of spontaneous perception in redintegra¬ 
tion. He could not briu" in the determinations 
proper to general propositions without bringing in 
determinations proper to conception^ for such propo¬ 
sitions are only possible as expressions of a conceptual 
process. 

Although Aristotle had risen out of the Platonic 
conception of y/ugurru and had seen that the 
were not prior to, but inherent in, the objects of 
experience, he yet had not risen above the concep¬ 
tion of those objects of experience being marked off, 
in nature, by their inherent li^?, from one another; 
and thus his attempt was to refer each phenomenon 
to the ultimate class 9f objects in which nature had 
placed it, and of the laws of which nature had made 
it the exponent. Hence with him genera of existents 
are the true ultimates; are not cases of one highest 
genus, existence, or unity. The universe is with 
him a coUectUm of genera of existents, existing in and 
exhibited by individual existents. 

Had Aristotle seen that the highest genera were 
determinations and not existents, he would have 
given a shorter list of the various contents of propo¬ 
sitions ; we should have had two only out of the four 
which compose his list, namely, and 
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For predicables, in their character as predicables, fall 
according to him into two classes only, those which 
are predicable convertibly with their subject, and 
those which are predicable of it but not convertibly.^ 
The %oi> and o§og belong to the first class; the yivo;, 
and to the second. And this no 

doubt is the true ultimate distinction between predi¬ 
cables; either they are larger than their subject in 
order of extension, or they are coextensive with it. 
A predicate either tXsov Xsysra/ roD uToxgijUiivpa, or 
else (mnutrnyo^ihat^ rov vroxufjb'mv. It cannot be less 
than its subject in extension, for then it would not be 
predicable of the subject as a whole, but only of a 
part of it. 

There is another sort of obscurity which invests, 
not Aristotle’s mode only, but every mode of distin¬ 
guishing and combining the perceptual and concep¬ 
tual orders. It is this. Language has only one mode 
of expressing both orders of redintegration; for it is 
itself an outgrowth or an accompaniment, or rather 
it is at once an instrument and a product, of the con¬ 
ceptual order. Language throws everything into the 
conceptual order; you cannot speak but in general 
terms. “ The day is fine;”— day^ general term; Jine^ 
gcneml term. Apart from proper names to some 
extent, as remarked above, and we may add also 
from interjections and imitative sounds, all language 
is conceptual. Hence what is really first in genesis^ 
the perceptual order, is last in amlym^ is what has 
to be discovered by painful interrogation of what has 
sprung from it, the ccmceptual order. First and 
second intentions, this apparently barbarous and 

* Top. A. 8, p. 103, b. 7. Avdyxit y&f k&h t4 Ksfl rno( xarnyofofi- 
fism ^roi AnTiKUTiyyoptTtlStu nS v/idyfiMnf j) /t&q. x,r.X. 
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scholastic distinction, is one of the most essential in 
philosophy. First intentions,—the attitude of our 
minds in having percepts; second intentions,—the 
attitude of our,minds in having concepts. 

Nothing is more common than to hear the argu¬ 
ment,—“ Does not language itself show,” &c. But 
this argument is hardly ever so decisive in its effect, 
its legitimate effect I mean, as it is supposed to be. 
There are many things which language may be 
brought in to show; many which it may not. It is 
evidence, but evidence which requires careful sifting. 
And there is one sort of things which language alone 
can never tell us; it cannot tell us what things it is 
decisive evidence for and what things not. In fact, 
it is evidence and not verdict. 

Still, though language gives us no direct means 
of distinguishing these two attitudes of mind in the 
present case, it lends us most important aid towards 
it. For it gives us a class of words which may be 
used to express, not indeed the attitude of mind in 
percepts of all kinds, but at least in percepts which are 
most elementary, the elements in fact of “ things.” 
It gives us adjectives in distinction from substantives. 
Grammar in fact gives us a most important clue in 
this matter. For suppose that, following Aristotle, we 
distinguish things at large into substance, attribute or 
modification of attribute, and the whole formed of 
them,— owtia^ and ffuDoKoVj —^we shall find 

that, instead of this triple distinction, grammar knows 
only a double one, substantive and adjective. In 
feet, substance is superfluous. Every synolon may be 
resolved into its attributes; substance is merely an 
attenuated repetition of synolon, an imagined reflex 
of it or cause of it. 
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Now although it is true, that all adjectives that 
have a meaning are general terms, and have their 
signification dependent on their relation to other 
things, yet we may employ them in preference to 
substantives to indicate the/ge/m^which we experience 
in presence of a thing, in contradistinction from the 
thing itself. “The day is fine;”—the day makes 
this particular impression on me,—-this would then 
be the sense of these words, instead of—the day is 
one of those days which has little or no rain. Of 
course I do not mean that only such words a*8 are 
called adjectives in grammar can be predicates, but 
that predicates of categorical propositions do, as 
such, stand in that relation to their subjects which 
grammar expresses as the relation of adjective to 
substantive.* We thus get a term in its first inten¬ 
tion in the predicate. The importance of this will 
be seen in treating of propositions, which is the 
branch of the subject next to be handled. 


5 6. The order which a spontaneous redintegra- 

^ 1 o Proposinonn 

tion is made to take under attention for the purpose w'l ReBsoning. 
of knowledge is the conceptual order, and if expressed 
in words is expressed as a series of Propositions. It 
must not be imagined that there can be a series of 
concepts which are not percepts, or (in the conceptual 
order) a series of percepts which are not concepts; 
for a concept is a modified percept; and according 
to the strength of the volition to know, that is, to 
perceive the nature and the relations of the .several 

^ This is not a new doctrine. See Mansel’s Letters, Lectures, 
and Edviews, p. 22. The Philosophy of Language. 
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terms, is the distinctness of the conceptual character 
of the series more or less marked. If this volition is 

the conceptual character present, 
though not marked; it is preserved and evidenced by 
the language itself which is a conceptual product. Of 
this character are the propositions of common conver¬ 
sation. If again the volition is to have the perceptual 
character of the terms brought out, to have a series 
of images in the mind for their own sake, then we 
have a series of propositions of a perceptual character 
distinctly marked, such a j are found in works of 
poetic and scientific imagination, and of narrative. 
We are concerned here only with the first of these 
three classes of series of propositions; with that in 
which the conceptual character is strongly marked; 
with that kind of propositions which is employed in 
reasoning and in logic. 

Every categorical proposition of this kind begins 
with a percept changed into a concept, and ends with 
a concept which can be changed into a percept again. 
The first of these is the sulked, the last the predicate^ 
of the proposition. Between them comes the cnpvla^ 
which marks the point of transition from one to the 
other, taking the place of the point of change between 
the differenta of which the spontaneous redintegration 
consisted. The copula has no content of its own, but 
it bears a double character, in virtue of the volition 
to know, whiclr puts it in the place of the point of 
change between differents; either it is affiimative or 
else it is negative, signifying either that the predicate 
does coalesce into a single image with the subject, or 
else that it does not. If it does coalesce, we have an 
affirmative proposition, an enriched image, the subject 
combined with the predicate. If it does not coalesce, 
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we have a negative proposition, by which our know¬ 
ledge is enlarged but not our image enriched; a way 
of error has been explored and marked. 

This proceeding, which is called Judgment^ judg¬ 
ments being what are expressed by propositions, is 
the whole of the reasoning process. There is nothing 
more than this process of judgment in the whole 
process of reasoning, in various forms it is true, and 
variously combined; but still no more than this 
process of judgment. 

Hypothetical judgments, one of the two biaiti 
kinds of judgments, the other being the Categorical, 
are judgments expressed by propositions where a 
proposition (or propositions) takes the place of the 
subject, and a proposition (or propositions) takes the 
place of the predicate; and the place of the copula is 
filled by the formula “if—then,” “if the subject, 
then the predicate.” 

An affirmative categorical proposition has a result, 
an enriched image; this may be expressed either by a 
new tenn^ or by the proposition which affirmed it. 
Hypothetical propositions are merely forms either of 
expressing complex terms in the shape of the propo¬ 
sitions which affirm them, and for combining these 
terms in a new proposition, or, in the case of negative 
categorical propositions, of employing their negative 
result as the condition of a new proposition. 

Negative hypothetical propositioi^s there are none. 
There are hypothetical propositions in which the 
consequent and the antecedent, either or both, may be 
negative, but the bond between the two is always 
affirmative. The reason of this is, that, time being 
adopted as the mould into which the judgment is cast, 
a separation of the two complex terms, which are its 
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CHAPTER VI. 

contradiction and coktraeiett. 

§ 1. It is far, nay incomparably, more needful at the ^*y/* 
present time to work at the dry detail of mctaphysi- — 
cal analysis, the foundations of analytical philosophy, 
than to indulge in speculations, however interesting t*®"- 
their questions or dazzling their replies, in the domain 
of constructive philosophy. Metaphysic is a pressing 
need. Why are mankind everywhere at war with 
one another on questions of religion ? Not because 
there are not religious men on this side or on that; 
not because dogmas, being indifferent (which they 
are not), arc taken as essential; not because religion 
is mixed up with motives of personal and party 
interest, vanity, and ambition; but mainly and funda¬ 
mentally because religious men themselves are ignor¬ 
ant of the analysis of human nature, including the 
mode in which religion belongs to it, and the relation 
which it bears to its brother elements in it. Until 
we have an accepted metaphysic, religious concord 
is impossible. 

Again, what arc the internal causes which chiefly 
hasten, even if they do not alone produce, the decay, 
old age, and death, of nations which have once 
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enjoyed‘a vigorous prime? There comes a time in 
^ the life of prosperous nations, when the mass either 
rfOoJtaSS- whole population or of tiie governing chisses 

*““• find themselves in a condition of ease and affluence, 
and tuni their thoughts to individual enjoyment. 
Their life of hardship and effort, the direction of 
which was determined by the necessity of struggling 
with some external force, is changed into a life the 
direction of which they have to choose for themselves. 

I speak of the individuals composing the mass either 
of the whole population or of the governing classes, ^ 
who give its stamp to the whole tone of society, and 
direct the activity of the whole. Every such period 
in a nation’s life is a period of crisis. A Choice of 
Hercules has to be made. If such a period coincides 
with one in which old religious dogmas arc falling 
away, and religious sects are falling asunder, the crisis 
is doubly critical; fora main circumstance that would 
otherwise have ijnided the choice is absent. If self- 
knowledge is important to an individual in every case 
where he has to make his own choice in direction of 
life, an agreement on the true principles of conduct, 
founded on agreement on the true analysis of human 
nature, is no less important to a nation. Not that this 
supplies the place of religion, but that it enables 
religion to be generally efficacious, when otherwise it 
would be paralysed through religious dissensions. J 
think I do not overrate the importance of the services 
which’a true metaphysical analysis might render, 
though mediately and remotely. In medicine, a 
sound diet is not to be despised, merely because it is 
not a panacea. 

Taking leave, then, of speculations like the last of 
. the two brought as illustrations at the conclusion 
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of the foregoing Chapter, I return to the main course Jh Vi' 
of the series of distinctions which are the purpose of 
the whole. We may, in accordance with the proof rfoSlwifc- 
given in the foregoing Chapter, define reasoning, or ^ 
the conceptual order, as the forward rrming sequence 
of conscious states in redintegration^ subject to the law of 
parcimong^ that is, modified by the volition of re¬ 
ducing them to the order which is the simplest in 
form, and at the same time the richest in content. 

In this sequence, we have at the outset to dis¬ 
tinguish the time which belongs to the sequence 
itself from the times, or from the times and spaces 
together, which are occupied by the images which 
compose the sequence. These may sink into points 
or swell into infinity; at the same time they are strung, 
so to speak, on a line of time, by the mere fact that 
they follow one another in thought. I may think 
now of the earth’s orbit, next of a bee’s wing, next of 
the beauty of a just action. All tliese images become 
concepts in thought. Their relations to other images, 
and the relations of their constituent i)aris to them 
and to one another, are what we mean to express by 
ranging them in the generic scale: The generic scale 
and all its parts is a consequence not a condition of 
predication, as was shown in the last Chapter; it is so 
because its formative general categories, the categories 
of logic, genus, diff&'entia, and species, arc themselves 
formed by attention, comparison, and judgment. These 
logical categories are necessary to thought; to attend 
to and compare percepts is to turn them into concepts, 
and to subject them to a generic scale. But the 
genera, differentia, and species, which are at any time 
the content of this scale, are changeable in the highest 
degree; not being, as they stand, the order of nature. 
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but deijending on the degree of our insight and 
knowledge from time to time. The logical categories 
arc mobile in applicability, fixed in their own nature; 
indifferent to their content, necessary in their form. 

It is to the line of time upon which these sequences 
of concepts are strung that the point of division and 
comiection belongs, which in propositions is marked 
by the copula, the point fixed by attending to some 
feature in the redintegration. Without this point 
there would be no concepts, no comparison, no judg¬ 
ment, no predication, no '.bought, no reasoning. The 
first step in making a comjiarison or determining a 
relation is to form a concept, to fix on what you are 
going to compare and to distinguish it for that pur¬ 
pose from everything else. This is the work of at¬ 
tention. You call it, suppose, A. Then A, because it 
is expectant, is a concejit. And by A you mean A, 
and nothing else. But you proceed to fulfil the pur¬ 
pose for which you fixed upon it, and to compare it 
or bring it into relation with something else. This 
something else is something or other offeiTd by spon¬ 
taneous redintegration, which has been previously 
separated from A‘by attention. A which was, in 
attention, not not-A, now, in predication, is not-A, 
namely (suppose) B. The proposition cx]>res8ing 
the judgment, A is B, arises by overleaping the point 
of Contradiction, the point fixed by attention to dis¬ 
tinguish A from not-A. 

The facts which have been just described make 
up what is, known as the Principle of Contradiction. 
The principle of contradiction is a short-hand expres¬ 
sion of these facts, of the nature and significance in 
logic of attention and volition in reasoning. The 
principle of contradiction is thus the ultimate basis of 
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logic; it is so, because attention in redintegration is 
so. This latter fact is the psychological basis of the 
logical principle. The principle itself has moreover 
been formulated in logical terms, and expressed as 
consisting in the Three Postulates of Logic; Postu¬ 
lates not Axioms, because they are volitional in 
origin, and define a method, not an already existing 
object-matter. They may be fonnulated as follows: 


The Postulates of Logic. 

1. Identity. 2. Contradiction. 3. Excluded Middle. 
e.g. e.g, ^ e.g. 

A is A A isn’t not-A Everything is 

or cither A or else 

No A is not-A. not-A. 


Incapable of existing without content, but at the 
same time completely indifferent to any particular 
content, these postulates, expressing the principle of 
contradiction, arc the leverage of conative conscious¬ 
ness, the point of resistance in the raachinci^ by 
which it works. 

The consequences which flow from this principle, 
the modifications and distinctions which arise from 
it, and not from the particular kind of content in or 
upon which it works, these are the object-matter of 
Logic as a science, the machinery of Logic as an 
organon. These and these alone constitute formal 
logic. They arc established and justified, as in the 
present Chapter, by Metalogic, a branch of metaphysic 
or analytic philosophy. They will be deduced from, 
or shown to be consequences of, the principle of con¬ 
tradiction. This and the postulates which formulate 
it cannot be demonstrated, but must be and ai'e as¬ 
sumed as self-evident. They can be pointed out and 
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ch*yi' analysed as facts, facts universally present in a par- 
“ ticular kind of action, namely, reasoning, and thero- 
JcmHc- ^*“*'^* necessary to that kind of action. As facta, they 
tion. are perceived as inherent in reasoning; as truths, 
they are assumed as self-evident and incapable of 
demonstration. You must either reason by their 
means or not at all. And the truth of the whole con¬ 
tent of formal logic depends on the truth of this 
assumption. 

It is the indifference of formal, or as it is often 
called general, logic to t very kind of content sepa- 
rately, though not to content at large, which makes 
it more abstract and general than any other science. 
It stands above the mathematical sciences in this re¬ 
spect. Its object-matter is the formal element of all 
consciousness, time, divided ordy by the point of 
contradiction, which is marked by the copula. It is 
clearly a pre-requisite of Geometry, and not only so, 
but the object-matter of geometry is tar more special 
and concrete; it is the configuration of space, space 
already divided by diflPerence of feeling, magnitude 
of a particular kind. Logic i5 also a pre-requisite of 
Arithmetic, for it is* prior to Number. You cannot 
have number till you have divided or distinguished 
an A from everything else, say from B. When you 
have distingui.shed A from B, you can call A me, and 
B two. But.the act of distinguishing them precedes. 
Time must be distinguished into moments by atten¬ 
tion before those moments are marked as first, second, 
third, and so on. The act of attention may give us 
the moments as former and latter, preceding and 
following, but mere sequence in time is not number. 
It is a condition of it, a step towards it. In order to 
. have number, all other features of the sequence, ex- 
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cept that of times of occurrence, must be consciously 
excluded. Number is simply and merely the disa'eU^- 
mss of quantity, ie.^ multitude. Algebra, again, 
though in })oint of method more general than Arith¬ 
metic, is not more abstract in respect of its consti¬ 
tuent elements. Its methods enable you to treat of 
numbers, and affections of number, under general 
denominations, that is, symbols, which may or may 
not prove to have actual numbers corresponding to 
them; but the full notion of discrete quantity, rpulti- 
tude, and measure of multitude, is always involved. 
It is not more but less general than arithmetic, in 
respect of complexity of content. It adds d(!terraina- 
tions of number to those already employed in arith¬ 
metic. 

Our starting-point, then, is the Principle of Con¬ 
tradiction, formulated as the Postulates of Logic; and 
their pre-supposition, the object-matter into which 
they are introduced, is the train of diffemits in re¬ 
dintegrations in perceptual order, or the sequence of 
different images comi)osing perceptual redintegra¬ 
tions. Observe that ifi these redintegrations we have 
only differents; the images are different from one 
another, they are not contradictories, nor contraries, 
nor privatives, nor negatives, nor relatives. It may 
be said perhaps that they are relatives, since they are 
differents; difference being a certain sort of relation. 
But this apparent inconsistency arises from our being 
compelled to use general terms in speaking of everj - 
thing, even of things in their first intention. I mean, 
we are compelled to call different things different, even 
when we speak of them before they have been thought 
as different We often remember that, in dreams, 
different images have replaced one another without 
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^h*vl having been conscious of the moment of change 
^ from one to the other; the reason is, that in these 
of’oimtSic- we are not rea.soning but merely redintegrat- 

tion. though possibly redintegrating the remdts et 

reasoning; the moment of volition is wanting in the 
connection of the different images. It is a difference 
of this kind that is involved in the perceptual trains 
of redintegration before the introduction of the point 
of contradiction. To think of two things as different 
is not merely to perceive difference; it is something 
more; it is to bring them under a relation in thought 
But relation in thought depends upon the introduc¬ 
tion of the point of contradiction. Without this, 
there is no connection in thmujht, there is only con¬ 
nection in/act, between them. 

When we have formed such categories as different, 
relative, contrary, and so on, we apply them to every¬ 
thing, even to the perceptions which are their pre¬ 
requisites. The very universality of their applica¬ 
bility, which is tlieir glory and the justification of 
thought as an exhaustive process of reaching truth, 
is a misleading circumstance if we take these cate¬ 
gories as ultimate afld inexplicable, and do not sub¬ 
mit them to a careful analysis. And language itself, 
consisting as it docs of terms already generalised, 
tends to blind us to the difference between first and 
second intentions, to the double source of our general 
terms. 

That source of them which immediately concerns 
us is the point of contradiction, and its introduction 
into trains of differents. We fix upon one of these 
differents by attention. A, and the first thing that 
arises is a single proposition, a negative one: 

A isn’t not-A. 
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This gives us the contradictory terms, A and not-A, 
by virtue of the postulate of Identity, A is A; for we — 
have A is A, and not-A is not-A; and by the third 
postulate, there is nothing that is not either A or else 
not-A. The three postulates hang together. State 
one and you state all; contradict one and you con¬ 
tradict all Jut it is from the second postulate, the 
postulate of contradiction, that contradictory terms 
arise. In order to explain what contradictory terms 
are, we have to go to the postulate of contradic¬ 
tion. 

In the next place it is to be observed of these con¬ 
tradictory terms, that the negative one, not-A, has no 
content. There might have been in iU stead a Icnn 
with a positive content, and then the proposition 
might have been an affirmative one, A is 11. But as 
it is, in the j)roposition, A isn't not-A, the term not-A 
has literally no content. All its possible content is 
in its contradictory, A. But A is excluded from it in 
toto. This is only to say, in other words, that there 
are no such things as wholly contradictory percepts, 
or that contradictory terms, as such, arc solely cate¬ 
gories of thought, not of perception; for though A 
may exist, and indeed is assumed to exist, and have 
a positive content, yet it does not exist oh a contra¬ 
dictory unless its contradictory also exists; and this 
it does not, not-A having no content. Of two wholly . 
contradictory tenns, the one is thought as existent, 
the other as non-existent. The reason of the restric¬ 
tion, wlwUy^ win be seen when we come to treat of 
Contraries. 

In the next place it is to be noted, that the posi¬ 
tive content is in the subject and not in the predicate 
of the proposition, A isn’t not-A. A is a percept, an 
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existent, what in Grammar is a substantive. The 
contradictory term to it, not-A, is a non-existent, is 
not a percept, having; no content. To state the exist¬ 
ence of not-A, as a contradictory term to A, you must 
employ the contradictory proposition to A isn’t not-A, 
viz.: A is not-A, which exhibits the absurdity. Or if 
by an Hegelian turn of expression^ we adopt the con¬ 
verse of the proposition, and say Not-A is A, this can 
only be a true pro]>osition in the sense that A is an 
element in the logical term not-A, while the appear¬ 
ance of existen(;c, of perceivability, in not-A is given 
to it solely by its being put in the place of subject of 
the. proposition, as if we knew it ind^)endenUy of .its 
predicate. This proceeding contains the substance of 
Hegel’s method. The negative member of a pair of 
contradictory terms, which is a pure creature of logical 
method, analogous to imaginary quantities in mathe¬ 
matic, is treated by Hegel as if it were a concept 
with a perceptual content. The “ Nichts" at the be¬ 
ginning of the Logik is the first instance of it. But 
this can delude us only so long as avc are unaware of 
the double source of terms of thouglit, the perceptual 
and the conceptual^ and of the mode in which they 
arc combined in reasoning. 

Two things, then, derive immediately from tlie 
postulates, contradictory A and not-A, and 

contradictory propositions^ A isn’t not-A, and A is 
not-A. And just as there is no perceptual content in 
the negative contradictory term, not-A, so also there 
is no truth in the contradictory proposition wdiich 
affirms that negative contradictory term of its own 
contradictory; there is no truth in it because it con- 

^ Kg. ** NicM ein Diese$ iat ein Allgemeines dor Reflexion.'* 
Sabj. Logik. Das Singularo UrtbeU. Werko, Yol. V. p 91. 
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tradicts the postulates. The principle of eoutradie- 
tion is the logical source of truth. 

I subscribe, then, but with the reservation ex¬ 
pressed above by the word whoUy^ to Herr Pastor 
Knauer, when he says in his most philosophical little 
treatise Contrdr und Contradictorisch^^ that thei'e are 
no such things as contradictory concepts, but only 
contradictory judgments. “ Contradictorisch sind 
auf assertorischem Boden imr die Bchauptungen von 
Existenz und von Nichtexistenz.” And again, ‘‘ nur 
wenn ein und derselbc BegrilF ab- und ziigesprocheu 
‘wird, findet wirklich die Contradiction statt." To 
say that there are no wholly contradictory concepts 
but only judgments, and to say that the terra contra¬ 
dictory in toio of another term having a positive con¬ 
tent has itself no positive content, are one and the 
same thing. I think nevertheless that it is rather a 
roundabout way of arriving at this, to deduce it from 
the Kantian table of Categories, by referring it solely 
to the moment of Modality. The aftalysis of the pro¬ 
cess of judgment seems to me a far more direct and 
conclusive way. 

Knauer’s criticism of Hegel’s views on contrary 
and contradictory concepts is also excellent.^ Hegel 
admits the existence of contradictory concepts, but 
says that they, as well as contrary concepts, are 
determined in a superficial manner by ordinary logi¬ 
cians. His own view is, that they are moments in 
the evolution of the Concept; belonging to that stage 
of it when it appears as the General Coiicej)t [allgemdner 
Begnff)f and expressly visible in the particular form 
of Judgment which exhibits the general concept, 

1 HaUe, 1868, pp. 86. 87. 88. 

* Work cited, pp. 119-121. 
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Eh?vi!’ namely, the Disjunctive Judgment. The disjunctive 
judgment, with Hegel, is the exhibition of what we 
of ciSic- commonly call a genus and its several species. And 
contradictory is the term applicable to the several 
species as they are exclusive of one another; contt'ary 
the term applicable to the same species as they are 
identified with one another in the genus.^ 

If it should excite surprise that this is all that 
Hegel has to say upon so fundamental a point in 
])hilosophy and logic as the nature of contradictory 
and contrary o[)position, the explanation is simple. 
It was precisely the point which Hegel’s theory made 
of no importance. It is a pre-supposition of his 
theory tliat this |X)int is not fundamental. The 
evplution of the concrete concept is his fundamental 
idea; it evolves itself by Evtyegemetznng^ a concrete 
o])position containing undistinguished the pur(‘ly 
logical opposition of contradiction, and the opposi¬ 
tion of content which is contrariety. The former 
opposition gives the motive power, the latter the 
order and arrangement, of the evolution. Thus the 
pure Nothing, Nicht% at the beginning is logically 
op])osed to the ])uro* Being, Sein; h«*nce the womoeui 
between them. There is Jio opposition of content, no 
difference of content at all, between tliem, until they 
are conceived together; then they arc perceived to be 
different in -contmt^ but at the same time to be a 
])roces8, a Werden, not (either of them) a state or 
thing. The whole makes one indistinguishable pro¬ 
cess of opposition or becoming, Entgegemetzung or 
Werden, To analyse this process, to show what is 
due to perception, what to conception, what part of 

* Hegol, Subjective Logik. Werko, Vol. V. pp. 54-65 and 
. p. 104. 
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the oppoaition is due to content, and what to logical 
contradiction, would be to destroy it as a theory of 
the universe. It supersedes the principle of analysis *^5 
by the principle of concretion. The Hegelian log^c is 
radically different from the Aristotelian, the Aristo¬ 
telian resting on an analysis which the Hegelian 
obscures and obliterates. 


§ U. It is next in order to follow up the question c<mtidirtii)n 
of contradictory terms, and to see how we pass over •" I’nHiication. 
the logical point of contradiction in propositions, and 
apply the method of contradiction in positive predi¬ 
cation, witlmit contradicting the postulates by which 
we move. We have A distinguishcjtl from not-A as 
its contradictory term. How get beyond the ap¬ 
parently closed circle of the ijostulate of Identity, 

A is A? It is experience, brought again before us in 
perceptual redintegration, that decides the question. 

A is a concept, an expectant; but apparently expect¬ 
ant of nothing, or with its expectations deceived, 
since by the postulate of identity A is nothing but A. 

But everything depends upon tdiat we mean by A, 
what its perceptual content is. A, to use Aristotle’s 
phrase, efifitalm ri, and the question is, r/ ffijfialm ; 

Suppose A to be a singular existent, since it has 
been already shown that percepts are treated as sub¬ 
stantives by being used as subjects in propositions; 
suppose it is the Hat on the table before me. We 
have it in a proposition thus: 

The Hat is 
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CiUvi!’ Whatf It is well to leave a blank. It is plain 

12 . that it can be nothing but The Hat. Yes. But it 
inpJSiLion. *^®y be, aye w—The whole Hat. Pre¬ 

cisely so, the hat, the whole hat, and nothing but the 
hat. We have before us a content of perception, and 
the next moment of the proposition, its predicate, 
consists of that content or part of it. The hat has 
qualities in it, and relations between these, and re¬ 
lations to other objects outside itself, and to various 
liorcipients, and to various times and places. It is a 
jiortion of the perceptual universe in connection with 
other portions. I’hese qualities and relations are 
parts of the whole hat, determmation.s of the hat to 
be in every particular what it is; and they furnish the 
predicates of the hat as subject. Th(^ copula, ex¬ 
presses the coalescence, that is, the uniting into one 
image, of the predicates with one another and with 
the hat. Onr perception of what the hat is and what- 
its relations are, as percepts, dcterinincH our choice 
of the predicates; is their cowrf/tfu existmdi as predi¬ 
cates; while conversely their application as predicates 
is the conditio cognoscendi in our logical or reasoning 
cognition of the hat. The subject determines its 
predicates in perceptual order, in virtue of its being 
a percept; the predicates determine the subject in 
concei>tuul order, in virtue of their being concepts. 
The determinations too, which are expressed as pre¬ 
dicates, are all adjectival determinations in the first 
instance, whatever tricks we may play with them 
afterwards. I mean that, as given by expei'ience, 
they are adjectival. In saying, e.g. the hat is a cover 
for the head, we do not mean, at least if we merely 
repeat experience, ‘the hat is one of the class called 
covers for the head.' We mean ‘ the hat stands in a 
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certain relative position to the head.’ The imagery 
before us consists of a hat and a head, and not of all 
sorts of covers for heads. Yet with all this fulness 
of predication we have not contradicted the postu¬ 
lates ; we have merely determined their emtmt in a 
particular case. All these predicates are not not-A 
but A. They never were not-A; they were not 
thought at all; they lay in the indeterniination of 
experience either newly given or registered in 
memory. They come from perception and 'are 
ranged and ordered by conception; they are not 
creations of The Concept. 


§ 3. We have now to follow up the principle of 
contradiction in its application to concrete predica¬ 
tion, in such propositions as those just described* 
In the first place, what is the circumstance which 
differentiates predication of this sort from the ab¬ 
stract propositions in wliich the postulates are ex¬ 
pressed? It is this. In the postuljftes, the contra¬ 
dictory or identical terms ap[tear as subject and 
predicate of the same proposition. Those terms 
are A and not-A, and the predicate not-A is the 
contradictory of the subject A. But the concrete 
proposition, A is B, is a determination of the subject 
by the predicate. Its contradiction therefore must 
be a contradiction of that detenuination. The thing 
affirmed by the original proposition must be denied 
by its contradictory proposition. Again, since it is 
the characteristic of the negative member of a pair 
of contradictory propositions (just os in the case of 
contradictory terms) to have no perceptual content, 
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cilj yj’ aa in A isn't which is the contradictory of A is 
Aj it follows that the concrete contradictory proposi- 

oadoSraiy which we DOW Speak, must affirm nothing in 

propositions. (Jenyiiig its original, aifirinative, contradictory. It 
must not determine in any way the subject common 
to both. 

Accoidingly we have, as concrete contradictory 
propositions, such propositions as; 

This black hat is heavy,— 

This blai'k hat isn’t h(3avy; 

where nothing whatever is affirmed of ‘this black* 
hat,’ the common subject, by the negative member of 
the pair of propositions. The determination ‘ heavy’ 
is denied of it, and nothing more. If however I were 
to take the contradictory teim to the predicate ‘heavy,’ 
namely, ‘ not-heavy,’ and affirm this term of the sub¬ 
ject, as in ‘ This black hat is not-heavy,’ I should get, 
not the contradictory of the original proposition, but 
the affirmation of another determination, opposite and 
exclusive of the former. I should affirm that ‘ this 
black hat’ had » determination, and that this deter¬ 
mination was the ‘exclusive opposite of ‘ hea\’y.’ I 
should get a contrasted^ or possibly a contrary^ but 
not a purely contradictory determination. 

By contradictory terms, then, I mean contra¬ 
dictories in ioto^ contradictories as exi stents, as sub¬ 
stantive percepts one of which exists and the other 
exists not. And it makes no difference what the 
content is, so long as that content is taken as an 
existent. Its non-existence, that is, its non-existence 
as a percept, is stated or expressed by the negative 

contradictory term: A-not-A; This black and 

• heavy hat-not this black and heavy hat. 
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But take the contradictory terras as determina¬ 
tions of an already existing percept, as adjectives of 
a substantive, and you make those contradictory 
terms into contrary terms. Contrary terras are con¬ 
tradictory determinations of a subject, or existent, 
supposed to be given and admitted. This is their 
differentia from contradictory terms, which may be 
called their yenus. 

Briefly, then, we may define contradictory cate¬ 
gorical propositions as those in which, subject hnd 
predicate being the same, the copula is affirmative 
in one and negative in the other. Contrary cate¬ 
gorical propositions may likewise be defined as those 
in which, the copula remaining affirmative, the ])re- 
dicat(is are contradictory determinations of the sub¬ 
ject. And the practical criterion is, that the negation 
in contradictory propositions lies in the copula, 
whereas in contrary propositions it is attached to the 
predicate. For instance: 

This black hat is heavy. | Contradictorioa. Nothing is affirmed 

This black hat isn't heavy, j by the negative proposition. 

This block hat is heavy. I Contraries. 'Fho subject is affirmed 
This black hat is not-heavy. ) to bo mmdhing but not heavy. 

The foregoing account of this matter differs 
widely not only from Hegel’s but also from that 
usually given, and rests upon the principle of con¬ 
cepts being the units of thought, and upon their 
being treated as units in the real and actually em¬ 
ployed process of thinking and reasoning. The 
account usually given rests, on the other hand, on 
the quantification of propositions as universal and 
particular, and their classification under the well 
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known logical symbols A. E. I. 0. Contradictory 
~ propositions are, according to this, those which differ 
quantity and quality, contrary and sub-con- 
propodtions. trary those which differ only in quality; the quality 
of propositions meaning their affirmative or negative 
character, and quantity meaning the “ all" or “some” 
of the ccllective terms which are their subjects. Pro¬ 
positions where the negation attaches to the predi¬ 
cate, as in ‘the hit is not-heavy,’ are not provided 
for by this scheme, and are then classed apart as 
expressing what are called “infinite” or “unlimited” 
judgments,—a class at once useless and confusing. 

This account of contrary and contradictory pro¬ 
positions recognises to some extent the true f)riiici[)le, 
that a negative contradictory projiosition makes no 
aflirmation of its own, but confines itself to denying 
its affirmative contradictory. But the controversial, 
discussional, origin and purpose of the formal logic, 
to which this account belongs, are betrayed by the 
limited use made of this principle. A and 0 are 
contradictf)ry propositions, — say, ‘All swans are 
white,' and ‘ Some swans are not white.’ Tiiis nega¬ 
tive contradictor;^, ‘Some swans are not white,’ is 
not the contradictory of ‘All swans are white,’ except 
inasmuch as the fact which it states enables us to 
deny it. It is not the contradictory, but a premm 
enabling us to deny ‘ all swans arc whitesome one 
has seen swans which are not white, and therefore, 

* all swans are white’ is untrue. Such au account of 
contradictories and contraries leaves the nature of 
contradiction itself entirely unexplained. 

Contrary propositions depend on concrete predi¬ 
cation determining a subject by predicates; and just 
as contrary terms come from contradictory terms by 
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taking the latter as determinations instead of as sub- 
stantives, so contrary propositions come from con- “ 
tradictory propositions, not by a change in the copula, 
but by a contradiction within the predicate or deter- propositions, 
mination of the subject. This distinction of pairs of 
propositions into contradictories and contraries ex¬ 
hausts the division of propositions in this direction 
and in their character of propositions. The essence 
of a proposition lies in the copula, the nexus of 
judgment. When the ground of division is reipoved 
^ into the predicate, all further division of propositions 
is not a division of them in their essence but in their 
accidents. We have propositions divided, first, in 
respect of their essence, their copula. This gives us 
the two clas.se8 of contradictory and contrary propo¬ 
sitions, contradictory where the copula is diflhrent, 
and the propositions resj>ectively affirm and deny an 
existent as substantive; and contrary, where the 
co})ula is the same, a determination is expressed in 
both cases, and the determination affirmed by the 
one is denied by the other. 


§ 4. It i*emains to follow up the division of pro- „ M., 

5 i -i e Contrarieg, 

positions into the distinctions offered by the mode of Pri^t«^md 
determination of the predicate; the logical distinctions 
be it observed, which depend, not solely on the per¬ 
ceptual differences observable in tin; object-matter, 
but on these under the action of tlie principle of 
contradiction, or in their character of contradictory 
determinations. The heads under which these dif¬ 
ferences will be found to fall are the true logical ma¬ 
chinery in actual employment and of practical use. 
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More will have to be said, farther on, concerning the 
principle and method by which this machinery itself is 
Prhnitivi^Md created. But for convenience of exposition I postpone 
Relatives, |;]je Modal Categories have been examined. 

The ascertainment of these distinctions is in one 
respect more simple than the part of our task which 
now lies behind us, the discrimination of the proper¬ 
ties of terns from the properties of propositions. We 
have no longer to drive four-in-hand, so to speak: 
contradictory terms and contradictory propositions 
together; we are reduced to a pair, contradictory^ 
terms in their character of determinations of given 
existents, i.e. Contrary Tmns. 

At the same time, this division of the subject is 
not without obscurity, which has indeed lasted from 
the days of Aristotle. Here, as so often elsewhere, 
Aristotle laid the foundations. But his special trea¬ 
tise on the subject, his hcKoy^ or rSv imvrm 

has not come down to us.^ Still a great deal, and 
that bearing on the logic of the case, is found in 
what we have; more particularly in the First Book 
of the Physica AusQultatio, and in Books P and I of 
the Metaphysica. 

This division of the subject, besides, corresponds 
to what Kant called Construction of Concepts^ a divi¬ 
sion which he excluded under that title from Meta¬ 
physic altogether, and treated as a mere application 
of concepts to intuition and which it was Maimon’s 

^ See Bonitz; Comm, on the Metaphysica, Book r. p. 1004 
a. 2. * 

* Preface to 2Qd edit, of the Critic of Pure Season, p. 18. Har- 
tenstein, 1853. See also Fortschritte der Mtlaphyiik, Werke, Vol. 1. 
p. 490. ed lios. a. Sch. Prolegomena ^e. Vol. 111. p. 23. 36. Logik, 
VoL III. p. 184>6, same edition. 
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achievement to bring back into metaphysic again, by 
means of his doctrine of Determination (Beatimm- 
barkeit)} 

Contradictory determinations of given existents, 
i.e.^ contraries,—how can they exist? In the first place 
it is clear that they cannot exist in the same existent, 
at the same time, and in the same respect.* For the 
principle of contradiction forbids it. Let us take 
separately these three well known requisites of con¬ 
tradictory determinations, and first the requisite of 
being predicated in the same respect. This requisite 
of contradictory determinations forces us back upon 
experience, upon the perceptual redintegrations. It 
compels us to give an analysed content to the objects^ 
or images thought under the distinction of ‘ this’ and 
‘ not-this.’ For instance, in ‘ This black hat is heavy,’ 
and ‘ This black hat is not-heavy,’ ‘ heavy’ and ‘ not- 
heavy’ are not contraries if one is said in respect of 
some standard of heaviness in things possessing weight, 
and the other in respect of heaviness altogether, of 
ponderables in contrast to imponderables. The filling 
up, or the content, of the distinction drawn by con¬ 
traries comes from the perceptual redintegrations, the 
logical analysis of that content is peiformcd by 
drawing the distinction itself, whereby the perceptual 
classification of predicable determinations is trans¬ 
formed into a conceptual classification of contraries 
in various respects. 

We have before us, then, the Differents of per¬ 
ceptual redintegration. The first step towards estab¬ 
lishing a pair of contraries is to tMnk a difference 
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* Fersueh etner neuen Logik. Qrundsdtze des mllen DenkeM, 
pp. 184 to 190. 2n(iedit 1798. 

^ Diet de eodem, eodm tmporet et teemdum idem. 
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between two differents of perception by supplying in 
thought the respeci or feature in which they differ. 

PmJSSJtid "This is what we have already described. For we 
Beiativo*. makg a species by combining a positive differentia 
with a genus. But different species are not therefore 
contraries. A species is constituted by its own 
differentia, irrespective of other species, notwith¬ 
standing that all have a perceptual content. Two 
positive species have each its positive differentia; but 
for two species to be contriiries, their differentia? must 
be contradictory as well as positive, or in other words, 
the two species must be contradictory in respect of 
one and the same feature of the genus. And we have 
no longer merely to predicate a single characteristic 
of an existent; but we have to predicate one of two 
contradictory chamcteristics, both of which are 
positive. The not of contradiction falls within the 
predicate itself; the respect in which one different 
differs from another divides the whole expected and 
attendant predicate into two parts, each with a 
positive content, one of which is something which the 
other is not, and consequently only one of which can 
be the true predicate or determination of the subject. 

From tl^s point a course is open to us which at 
first sight might appear likely to lead to contraries. 
We might pick out those differents which are most 
strongly contrasted perceptually. The most general 
modes t)f contrast are two, quantity and quality, or 
degree and kind; but these have each a great variety 
of modes under them. T ake first contrasts of quality. 
We then obtain a class of differents which are the 
most strongly contrasted with each other, when 
. referred to a common respect. They would stand as 
opposite extremes to each other, having between them 
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any number of differents leas strongly contrasted, as ^^1*' 

for instance, ‘Black—Grey—White.’ This kind of ~ 
contrast, then, is one which admits of degrees; it is 
not absolute at the turning-point, the not^ as in con- 
tradictories, ‘to be—not to be.’ The turning-point 
may possibly exist, but owing to the qualitative 
character of both opposites, it is difficult to determine 
at what precise point of the intermediate percepts it 
is to be placed. The extremes alone are perfectly 
distinct. The use of contrast in logic is expository, 
to explain what anything is, by placing it side by side 
with ihapodtive things which it is not And in con¬ 
trasting any two things, the genet'al respect in which 
they differ, the genus of which they are differentia¬ 
tions, should always be stated. 

But quality and quantity themselves, it may be 
said, form a contrast, and modes of the one may be 
contraries of modes of the other. True, quality and 
quantity are a contrast, but they are not contraries; 
and for this reason. Each has a positive differentia 
of its own, namely, the material element in conscious¬ 
ness, and the formal element. Feeling is the differ¬ 
entia of quality. Form of quantity. And, so far from 
these being mutually exclusive in one and the same 
empirical existent, they are mutually requisite, and 
each involves the other. There is no existent which 
has not both of them. They are ultimate elements ' 
of existents, and stand higher than their determina¬ 
tions as contraries; and they are common to both the 
members in every contrariety, as well as in every 
other contrast but that between themselves. 

Both these ways give us only perceptual contrasts, 
not logical contraries, or contradictory determinations. 

It is essential to the latter, not only that the exclusion 
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between them should be mutual, that is, the affirraa- 
tion of one involve the negation of the other, or that 

PriTOtwi*lnd should be unable to be true together; but it is 
Relatives, essential also, that the negation of one should involve 
the affirmation of the other, or that both should be 
incapable of being false together. And this, notwith¬ 
standing that the content of, both is positive, or a 
perceptual determination of an existent. More than 
contrast goes to contrariety. 

This we must seek under the remaining head, 
that of quantity alone. It will be plain from what 
has now been said, and since we are driven to percepts 
to furnish us with the basis of contrariety, that the 
possibility of such contradictory determinations de¬ 
pends on the possibility of making an exhaustive 
division of any given existent, opposite determinations 
of which shall be contradictory of each other, or such 
that the negation of one of them involves the affirma¬ 
tion of the other. For only on the supposition of the 
existent itself, and of its exhaustive division into two 
parts, will it follow that, if the existent is not de¬ 
termined in the one .way, it must be determined in 
the other way. 

Thus black and white are not contraries. For to 
say that a thing is not-black, unless you mean by 
‘ not-blaCk’ some positive colour, is only another and 
a confusing way of saying ‘ It isn’t blackthe nega¬ 
tive really attaches to the copula. And if we do mean 
some positive colour by it, then it is only a contrast 
to ‘white,’ and its negation does not carry with it the 
affirmation of ‘ white,’ any more than when it docs 
not signify a positive colour. 

The question then is, What makes it possible to 
divide any given object exhaustively? We shall now 
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be at no loss for an answer. It is only in virtue of 
their formal element, time or time and space together, 
that objects can be so divided. Time and space alone 
are capable of an exhaustive division, without resi- 
duum. But this division must be applied and en¬ 
forced by conception, that is to say, the point of 
division of a percept must be made coincident with 
the moment of contradiction. 

Here it is that we again reap the fruit of that 
fundamental fact in philosophy, which has been so 
often insisted on in the previous Chapters, the inse- 
’ parability of the formal and material elements in all 
consciousness, and in all empirical objects. The 
exhaustive divisibility of time and space, the formal 
clement, enables us to conceive empirical objects as 
exhaustively divided, without leaving any third alter¬ 
native, any medium or indifferent ground between 
the two extremes. For we take objects, as existents, 

Avith a very high degree of generality; we need not 
much specialise them in order to be certain of their 
real existence. There are certain features which all 
existents must possess, and these features it is which 
both assure the reality of the particular existent sub¬ 
jects, and enable their exhaustive division, so as to 
give us their opposite determinatioDS as predicable 
contraries. 

The perception of contraries comes, then, not 
from any a priori furniture of the mind; it comes 
from experience, bfat it is an experience universal 
and uniform, an experience moreover ingrained in us 
by heredity, just as the fundamental fact is ingrained, 
from which it springs, I mean the inseparability of 
the formal and material elements. We hnd in fact 
that there are certain alternative distinctions which 
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all men draw, and use unhesitatin^^ly in reasoning, 
as incapable of a third alternative. ’ These are all 

PriiSveMind modifications of that one fundamental fact; 

Bdatim and these distinctions are drawn and applied in the 
case of empirical objects, because those objects are 
subject to the laws of the formal element which they 
contain. Thus it is that those alternative distinc¬ 
tions, which we call contraries, have the same source 
and the same reason as those primary empirir*al 
truths which are the axioms of mathematic pure and 
applied. But for the present we have not to do with 
these; it is not in their axiomatic shape, but in their 
sha[X! as contraries, that we have to do with the 
primary consequences of the inseparability of form 
and matter. 

The divisibility without residuum of time and 
s{)ace, enforced by the conceptual moment of contra¬ 
diction, is the source of contrariety. And this is 
shown by what has been already remarked, that 
qualities or feelings per se, or in their character as 
feeling, escape classification as contraries; it is only 
as involved with the formal element that tiny fall 
under it. They form perceptual contrasts; and these 
contrasts, when ranged in series, and imagined as 
carried to a common ideal limit, are sometimes named 
as contraries. Pleasure and Pain; Black and White; 
8ad and Merry; Good and Evil; are instances. But 
these alternatives have an artificial character; we 
have to'make some scheme or scale, some tree or fan 
or spectrum or sphere, to range them in; and it is 
also requisite that the series to which they belong 
should be imagined as ideally complete, and also that 
the middle state of indifiPerence should be reduced to 
a point, before the extremes can be taken as repre- 
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sentatives of contrary alteniatives, one of which must 
exist if the other does not. 

Again, there is no contrary opposition possible 
between the special senses, or other kinds of feeling, Nektives. 
e,g.^ between sight and hearing. We can neither 
bring them into a single series, nor imagine inter¬ 
mediates between them which should necessarily be¬ 
long either to the one or to the other. They are 
contrasted as modes of feeling; that is the general 
respect in which they are at once opposed and united. 

But the whole sphere or group to which these modes 
of feeling belong cannot in respect of them be ex¬ 
haustively divided. It is a fiction of the imagination. 

The same may be said of the contrast between quality 
and quantity, or of that, still more ultimate, between 
matter and form, according to what has been remarked 
above. 

Four sorts of apparent contraries, then, must be 
j)Ut aside as mere cases of contrast. First, the con¬ 
trast between form and matter, or quantity and 
quality. Second, those contrasts where a scries of 
intermediate feelings between two extremes, of the 
same kind, can be imagined to exist, without any of 
them being indifferent, as in pleasure and pain. 

Thirdly, those where a group of different kinds of 
feeling can be imagined, but cannot be completed in 
imagination, nor rendered exhaustively divisible, as 
in the case of the special senses. And fourthly, those 
which have as their ]X)int of opposition only the mo¬ 
ment of contradiction itself, the not-this in its various 



These last will be found to be mere negations of 
some special modes of feeling, and as such are cases 
under the general one of Conscious and Unconscious. 
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cSJVl called contraries than 

‘ black’ and ‘ not-black’ have; notwithstanding that 
pj£lti?S*Sid names of many have a positive appearance, owing 
BeUUveu. ^0 thc specialness of their existents; as for instjince; 
Visible and Invisible, and their obverse aspect, Light 
and Darkness; Sound and Silence; Tangible and In¬ 
tangible ; Having Sight and Blind. It is not always 
easy to discriminate this class from true contraries, 
when they are very much specialised. Blindness for 
instance is a name for the mere absence of sight in 
an organism which one w'(*uld expect to find capable 
of it. But Death is a name for some positive modes* 
of motion in bodies, opposed to other positive modes 
which are called Life. The criterion is, whether both 
sides have a positive content, besides being contra¬ 
dictory. 

There remain only, as true contraries, those which 
are applicable to all existents in their most ele¬ 
mentary shape, and are derived from the exhaustive 
divisibility of Time and Space, thc formal element, 
alone. These may be classed under three heads. 

L Those which are drawn from the division of 
Time, and therefore apply to all existents 
without exception, whatever their material 
elements may be. Among these are; 

Former.Latter. 

Simultaneous .... Sequential.' 

Static.Dynamic. 

Continuous.Discrete. 

One.Many. 

All .Some. 

Even.Odd. 

Changing.Unchanging. 
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Determinate 
Separable . 
Same . . 
Finite . . 


Indeterminate. 

Inseparable. 

Different. 

Infinite. 


Book II. 
Ch. TI, 

IT 

CbDtnriM, 
Privatlveii and 
Rdatives, 


II. Those which are drawn from the division of 
Space, and apply to cxistents in space as well 
as time. Among these arc: 


Extended . . . 

. . . Unextended. 

Straight . . . 

. . . Curved. 

Equal .... 

. . . Unequal. 

Whole .... 

. . . Part. 

Up. 

. . . Down. 

Right .... 

. . . Left. 

Forwards . . . 

, . . Backwards. 

Uniform . . . 

. . . Multiform. 

Inner .... 

. . . Outer. 

Rest .... 

. . . Motion. 


III. Those which are drawn from the division of 
tangible and visible objects in space and 
time. Among these are: 

Composition.Decomposition. 

Active.Inactive. 

Plenum.Vacuum. ■ 

Cause.Effect. 

Such are the classes into which logical contraries 
seem most properly to fall, together with the most 
general pairs of contraries under each. They are all 
positive determinations of existents, and yet contra¬ 
dictory of each other, being drawn from differences 
in their formal element. Those of the third head are 
differences which, roughly speaking, belong to Sir 

VOL. I. DD 
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SVl Hanflilton’s secmdo-primary^ which are Mr. H. 
Spencer’s properties of body. And 

pSiuJejind pnmary and static properties of those writers fall, 
Relatives. gpeiilcinn^ roughly, under my second head; their 

secondary and dynamic, under my first head. But no 
exact correspondence is to be looked for between 
these two classifications and the present one, founded 
as they are on different considerations. 

The properties of body which give it a place under 
my third head, and make it the subject of the third 
group of contrsiries, are compounds of some of the 
feelings which are grouped under the second head,* 
and these feelings do not lose their contrary deter¬ 
minations on entering into combination. Neither do 
feelings in apace lose the contrariety which they have 
as feelings in time. The mechanical projierties of 
body are subject to all the distinctions of its mathe¬ 
matical properties, with others of their own besides. 
The order in which I have placed these groujM is 
their order in analyd% in following the increasing 
complexity of their formal element. 

But when we take these three groups in order of 
genesis., the propesties belonging co the first and 
second are consequences of those belonging to the 
third. Some mechanical and molecular structure 
and motion are the conditions of our having any 
sensation or feeling at all. We then just reverse the 
order of analysis; mechanical objects stand first, then 
those* called primary as belonging to hody per se^ and 
lastly those called secondary as not themselves involv¬ 
ing the perception of space, but only resulting from it. 

1 Hamilton's Held, Note D. Yol. II. p. 825. 

< Ftinciples of Psychology, Fart VL Chap. XI. Vol. IL p. 136. 
2ud edit. 
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In either way of taking these groups, we possess 
in them a framework large enough to embrace all 
phenomena whatever, any feeling however complex 
or however simple. There are no phenomena which 
cjscape the gras[) of the contrary distinctions grouped 
in this way. 

But in the next place, what precisely is the way 
by which wo come to the perception of these con¬ 
traries ? It is this. We bring before us in percep¬ 
tual redintegration objects, say, in time; and. by 
mental inspection we see that the train of differents 
Ts divided by any given point, exhaustively, into 
former and latter portions, and that it has no other 
determinations ejmient generis. So in the case of 
existents in space; we see in representation that a 
line ill space, if it deviates from a right line, must be 
a curve. A “broken” line is not one line but many; 
an angle requires two lines to form it. 

Do 1 then call these contraries intuitive truths, or 
eternal verities? Clothing of the kind. True, the 
method of contrariety with its perception of con¬ 
traries is a necessary process, standing on the same 
ground as contradiction itself. But it does not 
follow that all the contraries tvhich we perceive b}' 
this means arc necessfiry also. We may be deceived 
in our representation. True, some of these contraries 
are the most certain facts known to us, and these are 
the foundations of mathematic and the sciences. But 
all have not the same degree of certainty. It may 
turn out that the content of some of them is appar¬ 
ent only, a fiction of the imagination; which it may 
well be, without ceasing to be a positive or percep¬ 
tual content. There may be contrariety between 
fictions, just as much as between truths. 


Book If, 
Ch. VI. 


Contranea, 
Privativ«a, and 
ReladTes. 
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Contraries draw their content from perception, 
and we may possibly discover by reasoning that some 
characteristics, which we perceive and name in the 
gross, or as they appear, owe that apparent character 
to a want either of delicacy or of vigour in our 
senses; whereby a truth of fact as known by reason 
is torn apart from a truth of fact as immediately per¬ 
ceived. The content of some contraries may thus be 
destroyed as truth, though it still remains as appear¬ 
ance. This happens in those contraries where the 
material element enters into the determinations, as 
well as into the division between them. For there* 
we can think farther than we can see; we can make 
divisions in thought which we cannot follow in sense. 
Compare, for instance. Changing and Unchanging 
with Continuous and Discrete. Change means change 
in feeling; the material element enters into the deter¬ 
minations of the pair of contraries. Accordingly wc 
may discover, that Unchanging feeling is an appear¬ 
ance due to the inadequacy of our senses. We can 
represent matter changing, where we cannot present 
it as changing. Continuity and Diftcreteness on the 
other hand are determinations of the formal element 
alone; and these are ih thought as inevitable as they 
are in presentation. 

To take other instances, Best and Inaction may 
prove to be .fictions, without on that account ceasing 
to be positive members of a contrariety. In that 
case, 2t^., if wc have reason to sup{)ose that nothing is 
ever at rest, or nothing ever inactive, the contrariety 
will still remain as a record of past thought, and a 
means of making present thought clear. For the ap- 
pearance of rest and inaction would not be done away 
with, by our knowing that it was an Appearance only. 
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Lastly let it be observed, in this connection, how 
closely, though unavowcdly, contraries are involved 
in fundamental propositions of science; for instance, Contraries, 

• -KT » Ti* T %r ’ Privatives, md 

in Newtons First Law of Motion, which it would 
seem impossible to state without assuming them: 

“ Lex I. Corpus orrme pet'severare in statu suo quiescendi 
vel movendi unifomdter in directum^ nisi quatmus iUud 
a viribus impressis cogiiur statum suum mutare" The 
Contraries are the very machinery by which, the 
lines upon which, concrete thought moves, in framing 
any scientific theory or system. They seem to give 
its direction to thought itself 

The Categories of Genus, Differentia, and Species, 
arc formed in creating concepts out of percepts; 

Contraries are categories formed in constructing con¬ 
cepts. It is a continuation of the same process as in 
forming genus and species, but the process modified. 

We have in fact first made three concrete genera, 
subordinate inter se; Objects in time; Objects in 
space; Visible and Tangible objects. And the several 
pairs of contraries are sub-genera under each. The 
pair itself, not either member of it alone, is the sub¬ 
genus. The distinction which it rests u[)on, the 
respect in which its members 'are contrary to each 
other, is inseparable from the two members them¬ 
selves, and together they characterise the phenomena 
grouped by them; are in fact a genus. There are 
no higher genera between these and the three to 
which they respectively belong. For there is no 
respect in which the contraries are contrasted, other 
than that which receives its name from them. The 
point of contradiction alone divides them. Language 
indeed is flexible, and we may speak of one and many 
being contrary in respect of number^ or of number 
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being diflference of time in respect of one and many, 
and not (for instance) in respect of former and latter. 
Again we may speak of up and dom being contrary 
Kdativea. rcspect of direction^ and equally well of directions 
being contrary in respect of up and down, direction 
meaning only one or more of these distinctions. In 
no case is there any respect extraneous to the con¬ 
trariety itself, which serves it as basis. It is an 
ultimate phenomenon in thought, immediately arising 
on the application of the moment of contradiction, 
not to percepts simply, but to percepts as predicable^ 
in judgments. 

I pass now to another branch. The determina¬ 
tion of the respect in which a term is predicated, of 
its secundum quid, lies at the basis of all logical con¬ 
trariety. The two other requisites of contraries, the 
de eodem and eodem tempore, furnish the next and final 
division of them. For the whole list of contraries, 
when each pair is referred to the same subject and 
at the same time, is also a list of Privatives, determina¬ 
tions the presence of either of which involves the 
absence of the other, and the absence of either the 
other’s presence. In fact, Privatives is the name for 
Contraries, when it is wished to indicate they are 
contradictory determinations of the same thing at 
the same time. 

On the other hand, the whole list of contraries, 
when the ultimate respect in which each pair is con¬ 
trasted is held fast, but the members of it are referred 
either to different subjects, or to the same subject at 
different times,—the wliolc list becomes a list of Peh' 
tives; for still it is true that both the contraries in a 
pair have a positive perceptual existence. Those 
. terms are relatives which would be privatives if re- 
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ferred to the same subject at the same time. Their 
contrariety renders them intelligible, their removal 
to different subjects, or to different times, renders 
them capable of being truly predicated, both at once. 
Without contrariety they would be unintelligible; to 
understand a thing at all you must distinguish it 
from what it is not; to understand it thoroughly you 
must follow it up into contrariety; and the knowledge 
of the one member of a pair of contraries is a neces¬ 
sary ingredient of our knowledge of the other mem- 
her. The exact sciences are those which are built 

j 

uj)(>n contrariety; and the sciences not commonly 
called so come near to deserve the name, just in pro¬ 
portion as their [)henomena can be exhibited as cases 
of ultimate contraries; or, in other words, can be 
brought under the laws of pure and applied mathe¬ 
matic. Throwing contrasts into schemes, or diagrams, 
is an attempt to bring them as near as possible to 
contrariety. 

As determinations, relatives are mutually neces¬ 
sary. They may be defined as being those contra¬ 
ries each of which, necessarily not being its contrary, 
existe only when and so far as its contrary exists. 
Or, in other words, relatives are contraries considered 
as depending upon each other for their definition, and 
upon each other’s subjectu as their condition of existing. 
But it is necessary to repeat the remark which wjis 
made about contraries, namely, that there may be 
apparent as well as true relatives. One of the deter¬ 
minations may be found imaginary, and the pheno¬ 
mena once included in it transferred to the other. 
The relation then remains only as the record of a 
mistake; a fate which, it may be observed, is by no 
means peculiar to contraries and relatives. 


Book II. 
Ch. VI. 


Coatranea, 
Privati^ and 
Itelitivea. 
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Such is the relation between the three categories 
of contrariety,—contraries, privatives, and relatives. 
A familiar instance may serve to exemplify it. 

Master and Sei'vant are contraries, not indeed ulti¬ 
mate, but still contraries, in respect of a common set 
of actions, in which the two persons are interested. 
One commands, the other performs, the same thing. 
A man cannot be master and servant to the same 
person at the same time and in the same respect; 
master and servant- are therefore privative terms. 
They are also relative terms, because you cannot 
have a master \vithout being a servant, nor have a 
servant without being a master. Whole and part; 
cause and effect; half and double; antecedent and 
consequent; and in fact all the list of contraries; are 
privatives and relatives also. Whether they are 
privatives or relatives depends on how they are used. 
As privative terms they are mutually destructive, as 
relative terms they are mutually supporting and 
mutually requisite. 

'This analysis lets in a ray of light upon Spinoza’s 
6at«a Sui, Aristotle’s aur® drm. It is a contradic¬ 
tion in terms. As united in the same subject, cause 
and effect are privatives. Only as separated are they 
relatives. The Causa Sui is only the logical hyperbole 
in which finite thought involves itself in trying to 
think the infipite object. Spinoza chose to make this 
logical hyperbole the basis of his system of philo¬ 
sophy. ' It is surely better to discard such an hyper¬ 
bole, and simply state the object to be infinite^ without 
involving oneself in contradiction by endeavouring to 
state it in terms of finite thought. We then get simply 
an Eternal Being, a Being endUess as Time, instead of 
a Cause-Effect Being, which is a contra^ction. 
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* All scientific, as well as popular, thought moves ^*^ 5 ' 
on the lines of the two categories of privatives and ~ 
relatives, which together exhaust that of contraries. 

They are the peculiar categories of science. The Rd^tWes. 
list of contraries, supposing it complete, would con¬ 
tain all the scientific genera, from the highest to the 
lowest; and the determination of what is at any time 
the lowest known genus, in any branch of science, to 
one of its alternatives is the latest particular positive 
truth at that time discovered.- Some, the highest 
genera, with their determinations, are discovered 
already; others await discovery; and the former are 
the basis and guide to the latter. Science does not 
come into the field of discovery equipped with all, 
but only with some few of the entire list of contraries, 
and those are not separable, but involved in already 
discovered facts. With these she attempts to dis¬ 
cover new facts, which are the determinations of new 
contraries. And there is one mark of contrariety in 
every discovered and verified fact, namely this, that 
it could not have been otherwise. 

It is not, then, until we come to the two last cate¬ 
gories of logic, privatives and relatives, that we come 
to modes or determinations of thought which are 
actually in use in scientific processes. Is this in¬ 
volved in that; if not, what, is; what other things 
does this thing involve, or exclude, by its presence, 
and what by its absence; how comes, ie., what are 
the necessary conditions of, this or that actual experi¬ 
ence ; what may we expect to find in consequence of 
finding this circumstance, and what in consequence 
of not finding it;--such are the sort of questions 
which I imagine scientific men are constantly putting 
to themselves, and using to guide experiment. They 
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Book II. 
(;h. VI. 

ContraneB, 
PrivatiTos u 
Belativea. 


are engaged, in other words, in more closely, minutely, 
and fully, determining privatives and relatives. For 
these categories are not classes made up and done 
with; they are fixed in their own nature, but indefi¬ 
nitely flexible in their applicability and their content. 
The more specialised an existent is, the more special¬ 
ised also will be the contrary alternatives which may 
be, and one of which must be, imagined as its deter¬ 
minations. And the first step towards answering 
any of the above questions concerning it is to imagine 
alternatives affecting its subject. 

There is a lacuna, as it seems to me, in this part 
of Logic, as it is usually treated. It is not made 
clear what precisely is the mental operation of making 
scientific discoveries;—making, not demonstrating 
when made; framing hypotheses, not testing them. 
For Aristotle’s syllogistic, or the several substitutes 
that have been proposed for it, may stand as a suffi¬ 
cient account of the latter. We are told, indeed, that 
the process of discovery is tentative, and by means of 
hypotheses; but the question is, what guides the Un- 
tatiom^ what is it to frame an hypothesis ? 

It is now evident that it is an exercise of pro¬ 
ductive scientific imagination, to which it will be 
remembered that, in the foregoing Chapter, I pro¬ 
mised to recur.^ It is a process of picturing not of 
thinking; of construction not of analysis; To pic¬ 
ture anything in time and space is to picture it sub¬ 
ject to the Contraries; that is, not as chaotic, but as 
a part of a completed picture of antecedents, conse¬ 
quents, and coexistents, and as changing in corre¬ 
spondence with their changes. The Contraries are 
time and space relations, which are the formal laws 

»p. 306. 
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proper to percepts, just as genus, differentia, and q®V/‘ 
species, are the formal laws proper to concepts. ^ 

1 have already appealed to the testimony of 
l^rofessor Tyndall on this point. But it is not only 
in physical science that the constructive iraagiimtion 
is employed. It is employed equally in mathematic. 

The facts of the case are, says Professor Sylvester, 

“that mathematical analysis is constantly invoking 
the aid of new principles, new ideas, and new methods, 
not capable of being defined by any fonii of words, 
but springing direct from the inherent powers and 
activity of the human mind, and from continually 
renewed introspection of that inner world of thought 
of which the phenomena are as varied and require as 
close attention to discern as those of the outer physical 
world (to which the inner one in each individual man 
may, I think, be conceived to stand in somewhat the 
same general relation of correspondence as a shadow 
to the object from which it is projected, or as the hol¬ 
low palm of one hand to the closed fist which it grasps 
of the other), that it is unceasingly calling forth the 
faculties of observation and comparison, that one of 
its principal weapons is induction, that it has frequent 
recourse to experimental trial and verification, and 
that it affords a boundless scope for the exercise of 
the highest efforts of imagination and invention.” 

This passage, which occurs in an Inaugural Address 
to the Mathematical and Physical Section of the 
British Association, is accompanied, in the edition 
from which I quote,* by a note which gives a detailed 
account of the steps which led to discovery in a par¬ 
ticular instance; among which the employment of 

^ In a volatue entitled The Lam of Verse. Longmans, 1870. 

p. 108. 
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constructive imagination is conspicuous. “To find 
— the true representation was like looking out into 
’^^^versal space for a planet desiderated according to 
ReiatiTes. Bode’s OF any other empirical law. I found my 
desideratum as follows: I invented a catena of mor¬ 
phological processes which”—But I must refer my 
reader to the description itself. Here, then, we have 
the scientific imagination at work; here is a case of 
Kant’s comtructim of concepts. 

Such is the point where, and the process by 
which, general logical thinking becomes scientific 
thinking, yet without ceasing to be logical. The 
principle of contradiction, which is the sum and 
substance of purely formal logic, enters into the 
generals, particulars, and singulars, into which it has 
already transformed percepts, and, again cooperating 
with laws which it does not make but find, trans¬ 
forms them into contraries, privatives, and relatives. 
This gives us also the true sense of the distinction 
between pure (or purely formal) logic, general logic, 
and applied (or scientific) logic. The principle of 
contradiction in forming genera and species gives 
general logic; in forming contraries it gives scientific. 
We have now analysed both operations, both combi¬ 
nations. The mode of operation is essentially the 
same; in both cases a difference is thought^ in conse¬ 
quence of having been perceived. It was shown that 
thinking a difference was involved* in framing genera 
and spebies, classes of similars distinct from their 
dissimilars.^ And it is but a further carr3dng out of 
the same process, when, supposing such classes formed, 
we either contrast the extremes of each class by their 
difference of feeling, or else, taking a difference of 
* Chapter V. p. 297. 
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form as a basis, oppose its members as true contraries 

to each other. The difference between the two cases 

is the following. In forming classes of similars, the priSSSjid 

differentia which distinguishes them is a feature or 

set of features belonging in each case to the single 

class which it distinguishes, but throws no light on 

what the differentia of any other species or class may 

be. In contraries, on the other hand, the differentia 

of one species gives a knowledge of the differentia of 

the other and contrary species under the genus; only 

two such differentiae and consequently only two such 

species of the common genus are possible. This is 

the meaning of the old rule Cmtrariorum eadem e/it 

scientia. We may call the contrast between ordinary 

logical species differential^ and that between contrary 

species polar. 

I subjoin a Table of Opposition. 

The Principle of Contradiction gives rise to 
Contradictory Propositions, and these to 

Contradictory Term. 


Contradictory as Substantives. 
The ha t ' *" ot the hat. 
Called simply Contradiciorm. 


Contraries which cannot exist 
together, becanse referred to 
the same subject at the same 
time. 

Called simply PriveUives. 


Contradictory as lietermina- 
tions or Adjectives. 

The hat extended-unex- 

tendod. 

Called simply Contrarm. 

Contraries wliich depoml iipoh 
each other and require each 
other's existence, because re< 
ferred either to different sub¬ 
jects or to the same at different 
times. 

Called simply Pdedim. 
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§ 5. When we quit the simple categories of 
thought for the modal, we step from the domain of 
science to that of philosophy. The modal categories 
are those of reflective thought, in contrast with the 
simple categories which belong to simple, that is, to 
primary and direct thought. This transition we 
have to make here, just as we made it in the former 
part of this whole subject, in the foregoing Chap¬ 
ter. And just as we have found that the prin¬ 
ciple of contradiction works a modification in the 
simple logical categories of genus, diflPerentia, and 
species, by arranging their phenomena under other 
simple categories, namely, those of contradictories, 
contraries, privatives, and relatives, so we shall now 
find that the same princi[)le of contradiction, apiilied 
to modals, will modify their phenomena in an analo¬ 
gous manner, and will present us with a new table 
of modals as the iiltiiuatc categories of philosophical 
thought. Only with this diflFerence, thatwheretis the 
categories of Contrariety are not substituted for but 
added to those of genus, differentia, and species, the 
modal categories on the other hand, not having been 
yet finally determined, will be replaced by a new list 
of modals, under the action of the principle of contra¬ 
diction. It will be remembered that the consideration 
of the contradictories of the modals was reserved for 
the present Chapter ^ 

The modals were found in the foregoing Chapter 
to be these three, each having a double aspect: 

( The Actual., ( The Possible. ( The Necessary. 

( The Existent. | The Contingent (The Universal 

The application of the principle of contradiction to 
these categories will disclose a fundamental differ- 
* Above, Chapter V. p. 368. 
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once between them. Let us suppose each of them to 
have a contradictory. Thus: 


The Possible ) i j* * 

« T. , 1 contradictory 
or Contingent, j 


The Non-Actual or 
Non-Existent. 

The Not-possible to 
be or not-to-be. 

The Not-Necessary or 
N ot-always-existent. 


BnoK II. 
CH.VI. 


§ 5 - . 

Hnal determi¬ 
nation of the 
Modal Cate- 
goriea. 


Dropping, for brevity, the double nomenclature, 
let us consider the three negative contradictories in 
this list, the non-actual, the not-possible to be or not 
• to be, and the not-uecessary. Tlie non-actual, by 
which is meant anything that is a representation 
only, and not a presentation, may clearly, prima 
fade, be either possible or necessary; that is, it may 
belong to either of the two remaining [lositive cate¬ 
gories. So also the not-necessary may be either 
actual or possible. But what of the not-possible 
cither to be or not to be? It would seem to 'be 
totally and for ever excluded from both the actual 
and the necessary. I mean that the content of the 
category contradictory of the possible (or citntingent) 
would be excluded from existence altogether; which 
is not the case with the content of the other two con¬ 
tradictory categories. Their content finds a place 
in some positive category, either as actual or possible, 
and either as possible or necessary. A further ex¬ 
amination of this singular category is plainly required. 

Now observe in the first place, that the alterna¬ 
tive, (the affirmative and negative of both the su])- 
posed contradictories, both the possible to be or not 
to be, and the not-possible to be or not to be), the 
alternative in each is a choice between contradictories, 
to be—not to be, to be actually perceived-—not to be 
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actually perceived. Now take first the contradictory 
of the Possible to be or not to be, viz.: the Not- 
Possible to be or not to be. If the negative alterna¬ 
tive of this contradictory is taken, viz.: Not-possible 
not to be, then the contradictory of the Possible be¬ 
comes a case of necessity. Necessary to be; for the 
possibility of not being is excluded. If the affirma¬ 
tive alternative is taken, viz.: Not-possible to be, then 
it becomes a case of impossibility, for the possibility 
of being is excluded. The principle of contradiction 
enters, as it were, into the kingdom of the Not- 
possible to be or not to be, and divides it between 
two contrary alternatives, the necessary and the 
impossible. 

Take next the positive member of the contradic¬ 
tion, the Possible to be or not to be, itself. The 
same breaking up takes place. Take the affirmative 
alternative; if a thing is possible to be only (and not 
also not to be), then it is a case of necessity, it is no 
longer possible not to be; it is in via towards actual 
existence; it is what is called potentially existing, 
hvufbst but not Take the negative alterna¬ 

tive ; if a thing is possible only not to be (and not 
also to be), then it is a case of impossibility, it is no 
longer possible to be. The Possible also is, therefore, 
a category composed of contrary alternatives. 

Now we have seen that contraries cannot exist 
together. There is therefore nothing to which the 
category of Possible (or Contingent) applies. No 
content of it exists; and, even supposing it to exist, 
it belongs not to the Possible but to the Necessary. 
But then, on the other hand, the Possible to be or not 
to be, though it is composed of contrary alternatives, 
and therefore cannot be regarded as a substantive 
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existent, in the same sense as the actual and the 
necessary can, yet is not excluded from reflective 
thought altogether on that account. Experience tells 
us that it is a category of which we make daily and 
hourly use. We have seen in the foregoing Chapter 
that it is a modal reflective category. Let us take 
the Aristotelian method with it and ask ri snfbctim ; 
what do we mean when we call anything possible? 
We mean that, on the one hand we do not know of 
any evidence or argumentum against our supposing 
it to happen or have happened, or of any efficient 
cause, in order of existence, which should hinder or 
have hindered it from happening; and that, on the 
other hand, we do not know of any proof in favour of 
its happening or having happened, or of any efficient 
cause which must bring or have brought it to pass. 

The P(xssible to be or not to be, therefore, expresses 
the relation of a given representation to the present 
state of our knowledge relevant to it; not, like the 
actual and the necessary, the relation of objects to 
consciousness simply. And it consists of a pair of 
determinations of that relation, or that knowledge, 
which in their extremes are contraries, but shade off 
into many intermediate degrees of probability and 
improbability. The field of uncertainty which lies 
between what is necessary or conditionally necessary, 
on the one side, and what is impossible or condition¬ 
ally impossible on the other, is the field of the Un¬ 
certain, or Possible to be or not to be; an uncertainty 
attaching to particular states of knowledge, as such, 
and determined in the direction of being, or in that of 
not-being, according as our knowledge of the circum¬ 
stances is greater or less, but always an uncertainty, 
an open alternative, until at'the limit, either way, the 
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possible ceases and either the necessary or the impos¬ 
sible begins. 

Now let us note well what it is that has taken 
place with the category of the Possible to be or not 
to be, under the action of the principle of contradic¬ 
tion. It is this. We have discovered that it is no 
determination of existence, no category with a double 
aspect, subjective and objective, but a determination 
of our partial knowledge concerning the Necessary. 
Our partial knowledge is the substantive existent of 
which the category of the Possible is the determina¬ 
tion ;—our partial knowledge ;—that is, a portion of 
the subjective aspect of existence, taken apart from 
the objective, and then treated as if it was an object 
itself. It is a case in which, as we now discover, we 
have elevated an inability of consciousness to the 
rank of a positive attribute of existence, have taken 
our ignorance of facts for a ‘‘contingency” in the 
facts themselves. For the alternative, to be or not 
to be, is introduced by the partial character, the 
imperfection of our knowledge at any particular time. 
We know that whatever ‘ possible ’ has been, or shall 
be, existent^ is necessary. Assuming the alternative 
‘to be’ concerning it, it must either be in the future 
or have been in the past. This assumption it is 
which renders its necessity conditional, makes it 
what is called Potential, instead of simply necessary. 
While to assume the alternative ‘ not to be’ concern- 
ing it, is to make it impossible, and banish it from 
existence altogether, with aU. its possible conditions. 

The Potential or ConditionaHy-Necessary, there¬ 
fore, steps into the place of the Possible or Contin¬ 
gent, under the action of the principle of contradiction 
on this latter category. Take any particular repre- 
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sentation. If it mr exist, then it is necessary to be 
actual sometime, it is necessary svh modo or con¬ 
ditionally; the “condition” being the assumption 
that it exists sometime; its conditions existendi will 
arise, and it will follow. But if it never exist, then 
it is impossible to be actual at any time; its exist¬ 
ence altogether is contradicted. We may call it the 
conditionally impossible, and its conditions emtmdi 
will not arise; it is a mere figment or mistake. 

Next observe the further light thrown on'the 
^two other modal categories by this change in the 
Possible, and first on that of the Necessary or Uni¬ 
versal. A second sense of the term necessary must, 
now be distinguished. Besides the sense in which it 
is equivalent subjectively to universal^ or everywhere 
and always present to consciousness, there is now tlie 
sense in which it means inevitable connection between 
partial or particular objects, the nexus of thought 
and the neicus of phenomena, the bond which holds 
together a conditionatc and its conditions, an elFect 
and its cause. And here, not in any ready made 
and a prion form of thought, is the origin of the 
notion of Causality. The inevitable connection be¬ 
tween cause and effect is the connection between the 
parts into which a whole has been broken up; the 
whole being the Necessary in the sense of the Uni¬ 
versal, and the parts being the particular objects 
which we happen at any time to know, and which, 
in that character, we call the Potential or Condi- 
tionally-Nccessary. By reflection we know that 
all things, taken generally, whatever they may be, 
are necessary; but of particular things that are 
not actual, we do not know fhat thy are necessary, 
because we do not know whether we have rightly 
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defined them, whether the particular thing in our 
thoughts now is a thing consistent with the rest or 
not; we do not know, to use a vulgar proverb, whether 
we have got the right sow by the ear. All we know 
is, that, if we have^ it exists necessarily. It is the 
partial and particular nature of our knowledge which 
breaks up the Necessary into the Conditionally-Neces- 
sary, yet without destroying its necessity; and this 
breaking up it is, which places the sense of necessary 
or inevitable connection side by side with the sense 
of universal, from which It springs. 

Next as to the Actual. The new light thrown on 
this category consists merely in the new relations 
which are made to appear* between it and the two 
other categories. Considered in the light of the 
notion of inevitable connection, the Actual is a case 
of the conditionally-iiecessary, just as this latter is a 
case of the necessary. That thing, the conditions of 
which have happened, is actual, is a presentation. 
And this actual presentation passes into representa¬ 
tion and again becomes a part of the conditionally- 
necessary. It is as if a single facet of a multitudi¬ 
nous-sided solid revolved into the light, and then 
onwards into darkness again. The order and con¬ 
nection of the facets are the conditionally-necessary, 
and the characteristics common to all the facets are 
the necessary and universal. A thing may be neces¬ 
sary or (objectively) universal, as well as actual, if it 
is an element or aspect 2)ervadmg all consciousness 
or all existence. The necessary and the actual do 
not exclude each other. And a thing is conditionaJly- 
neccssary if it is a particular something which has 
had or will have an Actual, presentative, existence 
some time or other. It is actual when, and while, it 
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exists presentatively. And this is the moment which 
we seize, the moment of our conscious connection 
with the universe, the basis and the test of all our 
thoughts. The necessary itself is actually necessary, 
for not only is the moment of contradiction an actual 
moment, but Time, the general element of all con¬ 
sciousness does not cease to be present now because 
it is present always. 

The character of the three Modal Categories, as 
we have now determined them, namely: 

■ The Actual, 

The Coiiditiunally-Necessary, 

The Necessary, 

is to be perceptual aspects of existence, or of con¬ 
sciousness, not exclusive of one another, but still as¬ 
pects which, as such, are partial. They are percepts, 
terms in their first intention, which nevertheless have 
passed through the crucible of thought, and have 
been formed by means of terms of second intention. 
They characterise existence as it is known to us, and 
they each characterise the whole of it. They are the 
specially philosophical categories; while the simple 
categories of thought, genm^ ifijferentia^ and species, 
with their derivatives, the categories of contrariety, 
are common to science as well. All these simple 
categories are applicable only to the second of the 
modal categories, the conditionally-necessary. It is 
the task of science to discover two tilings concerning 
particular things which are not actual, Ist, JVhat 
particular things exist; 2nd, Whether this or that 
particular thing exists; or in other words, (1) to 
frame true definitions of particular things, and (2) to 
discover whether the things defined by it exist. But 
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The l.ngio of 
Possibility. 


science does not investigate either the Actual or the 
Necessary. These it assumes, and devotes itself to 
the partial, or Conditionally-Necessary. 


§ 6. Srch is the way in which the principle of 
contradiction operates upon both the simple and the 
modal categories. But it remains to be seen more 
precisely the mode in which this is effected. This, it 
will be remembered, was postponed till after the ex¬ 
position of the modal categories.^ There are in fact 
certain categories of a purely logical kind, which we 
have not yet examined, and which have always intro¬ 
duced great confusion into this whole subject, in 
consequence of neglecting the distinction between 
the perceptual and conceptual orders. I speak of the 
categories of the logically possible and impossible, the 
possible and impossible to thought^ as distinguished 
from the possible (and impossible) to be or not to 
be. 

The question is. What is meant by the possible to 
thought, as distinguished from the possible to be or 
not to be ? We have seen that there is no such thing 
as the possible not to be; and that the possible to be 
or not to be is, in truth, the potential or condition- 
ally-necessary. But the possible to thought,—what 
of that? Is that also conditionally-necessary? Every¬ 
thing tliat we can construe to thought,—^necessary? 
No one can suppose it. 

Again, the possible to thought appears to have its 
contradictory in the impossible to thought; and the 
impossible is defined as a thought which involves a 

1 Above, at p. 892. 
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contradiction. But the necessary is defined as a 
thought, the contradictory of which involves a con¬ 
tradiction; or, in other words, as the contradictory 
of the impossible. Accordingly, the impossible ap¬ 
pears to have tuoo contradictories, the possible and 
the necessary, which is absurd. 

The solution of these puzzles, and the establish¬ 
ment of a short and simple Logic of Possibility, will 
‘ be cfiPected by considering the moment of contradic¬ 
tion. This moment may be said to be the sec\pnd 
centre of philosophy, the first being the moment of 
presentative perception. They may be compared to 
the foci of an ellipse; and what depends on the one 
must not be confused with what depends on the other. 

The moment of contradiction, we have seen, is 
that upon which all thought, all conception, as dis¬ 
tinguished from perceptual processes, hinges; and 
this moment it is which is the moment of necessity, 
or necessary connection in thought. But now I re¬ 
mark, that it is this same moment which is the mo¬ 
ment of possibility as well.. For, being the moment 
of contradiction, it shows that one of two alternatives 
must be true and the other false, but it says nothing 
whatever to determine which of the two is the true, 
and which the false alternative. This determination 
comes from another source altogether, from percep¬ 
tion, which ^ves the content of both members of the 
alternation. The moment of contradiction itself is 
empty of all content, being merely the point of time 
determined by attention. And consequently you 
cannot have the moment of contradiction in con¬ 
sciousness, without assuming, for that moment^ that 
either alternative may be true, as well as that one 
must be true and the other false. This is what is 
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meant by logical possibility. You cannot have con- 
7^ tradictory alternatives posed, without the possibility 
of either alternative being assumed, to begin with, 
and so far as the logical principle of contradiction 
goes. Otherwise, reasoning would be a process in¬ 
volving foregone conclusions. 

The possible to thought or logically possible, 
then, may be dehned provisionally as a concept which 
neither itself, nor the contradictory of which, involves 
a contradiction; but then it must be added that this 


‘logically possible’ exists only while we make the 
proposition which expresses it, or as long as our state 
of complete uncertainty exists. The logically pos¬ 
sible has no existence other than as the object, not 
of our certainty, but of our uncertainty; the unde¬ 
termined* state of our minds is objectivated in it; 
and whenever a concrete concept, or concept with a 
content, is called logically possible, it can only be 
wlicn it contains no mark whatever to show whether 


it would be truly or falsely predicated in a particular 
case. It would then be a case of the logically pos¬ 
sible, because it would be a case of indetermination, 
a supposed object of the moment of our logical indif¬ 
ference or balancing. 

In the next place it is to be observed, that exist¬ 
ence, the stream of percepts, is pre-supposed in logi¬ 
cal possibility, and does not enter into question. The 
primary question is not whether this or that exists, 
but whether this or that is so and so; for instance, 
whether the hat is black or not, not whether it exists 
at all. That something exists in consciousness at the 
time is pre-supposed, and the question is—exists 
there. Is it black, is it white, is it a at all? The 
' circumstance that thought pre-supposes perception is 
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that which determines this restriction of the logically 
possible. And we have to do, in the iirst operations 
of thought about the logically possible, not with the 
existence or non-existence of substantive things, but 
with their adjectival determinations, that is, with 
contraries not with contradictories. 

For let any one attempt to put to himself the 
question of the possibility that Nothing exists,—he 
will find he cannot do it. While he is conscious at 
all, he is conscious of existence. He will find, that 
he is imagining, n6t Purum Nihil, but merely a time 
or space vacuum. Therefore it is that the moment 
of logical possibility pre-supposes existence of some 
sort or other; and in starting from this supposition, 
we aim at determining what this existence is. 

Here is the place, and here also it seems neces¬ 
sary for obviating objections, to interpose an answer 
to a singular argument of Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
where^ he points out what he thinks “ the contradic¬ 
tion between the assertion that consciousness cannot 
be transcended and the assertion that there exists 
nothing beyond consciousness.” These assertions 
seem to me identical, two ways of stating the same 
thing. But Mr. Spencer proceeds: ‘‘For if we can 
in no way be aware of anything beyond conscious¬ 
ness, what can suggest either the affirmation or de¬ 
nial of it?' and how can even denial of it be framed 
in thought? The very proposition that consscious- 
ness cannot be transcended, admits of being put to¬ 
gether only by representing a limit, and consequently 
implies some kind of consciousness of something be¬ 
yond the limit.” 

1 Principles of Psychology, Part VIL Ch. 14. Vol. IL p. 444. 
2nd edit. 
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By represmdng a limits —^yes; but not a limit to 
consciousness. That is the very point in question. 
Within consciousness arises the method of setting 
limits, by means of contradiction. It is this method, 
this use of contradiction, which “suggests affirma¬ 
tion or denial,” and enables “ denial to be framed in 
thought.” But try to apply this method to con¬ 
sciousness itself as a whole, and you find you cannot 
do it; try to apply it to existence as a whole, and you 
find you cannot do it. Now it is this inadequacy 
of logical limitation to consciousness and to existence 
which is expressed in the assertions in question. 
The method of contradiction or limitation arises unthin 
consciousness and existence, and its use pre-supposes 
them. Mr. Spencer, I imagine, means to apply the limit 
to consciousness, and then supposes himself to find 
existence beyond it; I take him to be an objective ah- 
solutist. On the other hand, it is equally Ulogical to 
apply the limit to existence, and then find conscious¬ 
ness beyond it, which is the way preferred by subjec¬ 
tive absolutists. But to return. 

In the respect now mentioned, the Logic of 
Possibility does nofr diflfer from the positive logic 
which we have hitherto been examinmg; both alike 
pre-suppose perception and existence. But now a 
remarkable difference between them must be noted. 
The principle, of contradiction is the comihon centre 
or starting point of both; but we have seen that this 
principl6 has two aspects, involving each other, that 
of necessity and that of possibility. What I have 
called the Logic of Possibility is based upon the 
latter aspect of the principle; by which I mean that 
we make use of the logical indifference, involved in 
.contradiction, in order to assume, for the purposes of 
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afgummt^ either member of a contradiction to be 
true. 

But this liberty is practically exercised only by 
assuming to be true that member which ^Ye design to 
disprove. For to assume the truth of what you are 
about to prove is a •peUtio pnncipii. Unless indeed 
to this extent, that you use the assumption, not as a 
premiss, but only as a guide to investigation by 
further observation or experiment; or else that you 
show the agreement of what you so assume, with 
otherwise known facts,—a process which is good as 
’ corroboration, but cannot extend to demonstration. 
For the known facts might possibly agree with and 
be conditioned by other things as well as that with 
which you will have connected them. 

The special principle, then, of the logic of possi¬ 
bility is the postulate of contradiction, just as that 
used in concrete positive thinking, in framing and 
using genera and species, is the postulate of identity, 
the formula of assertion in which is, A is B, as e.g.^ 
The hat is black. The logic of possibility on the 
contrary tests truth, not directly by asking what we 
find in experience, but indirectly by excluding what 
we cannot find there. The rock which serves it for 
leverage is the notion of the Impossible to thought, 
that is, the Self-contradictory. And its method is 
the method of apagogic as distinguished from osten- 
sivt reasoning, a method by which we can test the 
validity even of our primary perceptions, namely, by 
coming back upon them through the assumption of 
their contradictories, which are seen to lead inevit¬ 
ably to conclusions which are false in fact. This is 
the gist of apagogic reasoning, or the reductio ad 
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The first category, then, which is established in 
this use of the postulate of contradiction is that of 
The Impossible to thomjJU; usually defined as that 
which involves a contradiction; but which is truly 
defined, in accordance with what has now been said, 
as tltat which involves privative determinatims^ e.g., a 
romd square. Round and Square, as determinations 
of the same figure at the same time, are privatives. 

The next category is the contrary of this, The 
Necessary to thought It is usually defined as that 
the contradictory of which involves a contradiction; 
but is more properly now to be defined as that the 
contrai'y of which involves privative determinations, 
e.g., a curved circle. Why ? Because its contrary, 
an angular circle, is impossible. 

The third category is the indetermination of both 
the former, The Possible to Ihoughi. Its usual defini¬ 
tion has been given, as provisional, above. ^ But its 
true definition as a supposed object is, that which 
neither itself nor the contrary of which, involves priva¬ 
tive determinatiom, e.g., a round figure; a square 
figure. 

More briefly, the* Impossible is whatever cannot 
be construed to thought, the Necessary whatever 
must be in thought if any part of it is, the PossUtle 
whatever can be construed to thought, but need not 
be so, because its contrary can be construed to 
thought equally well. These are the three categones 
of the Logic of Possibility, and the basis of Apagogic 
Reasoning. 

Observe that in this scheme the Necessary to 
thought and the Impossible to thought ore true 
contraries, and exhaust between them the whole field 


^ Page 424. 
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of the Possible to thought, which sinks to a mere 
point of division without any content. Th^y are 
contraries in respect of being and not being, or of 
existence simply. 

But we may also consider the Possible to thought 
as a concrete object, the balancing point objectivated, 
and then the Necessary and Impossible to thought 
are together opposed, as a contrary, to the Possible; 
the respect in which this pair of contraries is made 
being the respect of determination. It is a case of 
the more general pair of contraries, the determinate 
and indeterminate. But this way of taking the 
matter rests on the fiction of making a sui)poscd 
object out of the mere point of iiidetennination. 
The logic of possibility rests on keeping that point a 
point merely; and its true contraries are the Neces¬ 
sary and the Impossible to thought. 

In fact we have, in the Logic of Possibility, the 
subjective side of the method of thought by which 
Contraries are formed. And all the pairs of con¬ 
traries which were named above, or which can be 
named and brought under them, are concrete ctvtefi 
of the three categories of the logic of possibility, or, 
what is the same thing, of its pair of logical con¬ 
traries, the Necessary and the Impossible. 

And now this question occurs;—What is the re¬ 
lation of the logically possible to the modal category 
of the possible to be or not to be? Wc have arrived 
at them by quite diflerent routes, we have kept them 
carefully distinct. But I shall be surprised if any one 
can see, after aU,*any difference between them. They 
seem to me identical. And for this reason. We 
have shown that, in the logic of possibility, existence 
is assumed, some content or other is assumed as 
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existing. A round figure may exist, a square figure 
may exist. The question only remains, whether they 
can exist here and now, in this or that actual connec¬ 
tion. The question about them is no longer what^ 
but whether they exist; the second of the two ques¬ 
tions which can be asked about anything, the ques¬ 
tion of its conditions either existmdi or cognosemdi. 
Possible to thought means, in its positive alternative, 
construablc to thought, possible per se; possible to 
exist means, (supposing construability to thought), 
having determining conditions to bring it about. 

Now this is precisely what the Possible to be was 
shown as; for it was shown to be replaced by the 
Potential or the Conditionally necessary. We are 
again on the old ground of the Modal Categories. 
And the whole Logic; of Possibility moves within the 
limits of the conditionally-neoessary, the partial as¬ 
pect of existence, just as the logic of contraries, 
privatives, and relatives, in its concrete and osten- 
sive branch, was shown to do. 

When we come to the second question relating 
to anything possible to thought per se, namely, the 
question whether and* in what connection it exists, we 
come to the further categories of the Probable and 
Improbable. The thing de quo is then taken as 
represented by its definition, and as such supposed 
to be possible. The possible to thought is then 
treated as the Contingent, as something which may 
or may* not exist, an event which may or may not 
happen, according as circumstances favour or prevent 
it, these circumstances being in their turn contingent 
also. There are thus degrees of contingency, and 
these degrees are degrees of Probability or Improba¬ 
bility, that is, of more or less certainty or uncertainty 
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in our knowledge. And they are opposed to each 
other as more and less, that is, as conirofits not as 
contraries. They shade off into one another almost 
imperceptibly, as greater or less intensities of belief; 
and apart from the degree of our knowledge about 
the facts there is no contingency about them, but 
everything is necessary or conditionally-necessary. 

The contingent and its two mein contrasts may 
be thus defined: 

• 

The Contingent; Possibles to thought, the con¬ 
ditions of which involve no [irivative de¬ 
terminations, and the conditions of the 
contraries of which involve none. 

The Probable: Contingents for which some evi¬ 
dence can be shown, or more weighty 
than can be shown against them. 

The Improbable : Contingents against which 
some evidence can be shown, or more 
weighty than can be shown for them. 

The contingent, with its probabilities and im¬ 
probabilities, is the particular portion of the logical 
field which is occupied by what is known as the 
Theory of Probabilities or Chances. The second of 
the two questions which arise under logical possi¬ 
bility, namely, hot the question what things are 
possible, but the question whether a definitely de¬ 
scribed thing or event occurs or does not occur,— 
this is the field of that theory. In it, the thing or 
event deqmm always definitely envisaged, or, if it 
is taken as a thing or event capable of happening in 
several different ways, still these are definitely en¬ 
visaged and distinguished from others. No question 
arises about what the event or thing, or its modes of 
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These being supposed given, what is 
aimed at is to determine what are the chances for or 
against its occurrence, or its occurrence in a par¬ 
ticular way; and according to these the otherwise 
indefinite intensities of belief are determined, or 
sought to bo so. For instance, the chances for and 
against A B living ten years more, the chances for 
and against ten trumps in a hand at whist. 

This is a part of logic in which mathematical 
methods are perfectly legitimate. The miure of the 
things dealt with being supposed known, all that 
remains to deal with is their conditions. Of these,' 
again, whatever can be known by observation and 
experiment belongs to what may fairly be called the 
inductive basis of the doctrine of chances.^ What¬ 
ever is inductively known is no longer thought of 
as contingent. There remain for the calculation of 
chances itself just the results of those minute or in¬ 
tricate conditions which observation and experiment 
cannot reach, as for instance, those mechanical mo¬ 
tions which determine the throws of fairly-made dice. 
These are no doubt laws of nature, but our Itdow- 
ledge of them is knowledge in the lowest stage of 
empiricism, being in the form of statistics, that is, 
facts stated without their conditions. 

And now one general remark in conclusion of 
this branch pf the subject. It is, that, in virtue of 
the facts upon which is based the Logic of Possi¬ 
bility, philosophy has a certain negative voice in the 
questions of positive science. For in its application 
of this kind of reasoning, it bases itself ultimately 
upon certain facts of consciousness which cannot be 

1 See on this point Mr. Venn's excellent treatise, Tke La^ic of 
. Ghmae, Chap. VIIL p. 184. 2nd edit. 
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denied or reversed, such for instance os the necessity 
that colour should be extended. It makes its deduc- ’ ^ 
tions as to possibility, impossibility, and necessity, 
from facts of this kind, from cases, I mean, of the 
inseparability of the formal and material elements, 
together with the principle of contrariety, which, as 
we have seen, is that which enables the Construction 
of Concepts. And the construction of concepts is the 
basis of all scientific theory. This accordingly is a 
point at which we see the nature and source ofioms 
of the perennial contentions between science and 
philosophy. For this negative voice has very often 
been wrongly used, from mistaking for ultimate and 
indissoluble connections those coexistences or se¬ 
quences which were due only to association and 
habit, or to superficial acquaintance witli the phe¬ 
nomena. 

J. S. Mill was perfectly justified in insisting on 
the many cases in which the assertion of inconceiv¬ 
ability, as an argument against new doctrines, or new 
facts of science, kas been found false. Jhit he is 
surely going too far when he rejects the principle of 
the inconceivability of the negative as the ultimfitc 
test of truth. All my readers will be familiar with 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s masterl) proof of the opposite 
doctrine, under the title of the Universal Postulate. 
Nevertheless Mill’s caution was needed, and particu¬ 
larly, as it seems to me, in the case of some of the 
doctrines which Mr. Spencer makes the Univcrsfil 
Postulate to cover with its aegis. It is one thing to 
see that a principle is true, and another to distin¬ 
guish aright the cases which fall under it. And Mill 
himself seems to concede all that 1 at least should 
contend for, in the following passage from a Chapter 

VOL. I. FF 
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in one of the later editions of his Logic, ^ a chapter 
which is chiefly devoted to the controversy with Mr. 
Spencer. “ In the few cases in which uniforinity of 
experience docs amount tb the strongest possible 
proof, as with such propositions as these, Two 
straight lines cannot enclose a space, Every event 
has a cause, it is not because their negations are 
inconceivable, which is not always the fact; but 
because the experience, which has been thus uni¬ 
form, pervades all nature. It will be shown in the 
following Book that none of the conclusions either 
of induction or of deduction can be considered cer- * 
tain, except as far as their truth is ^own to be 
inseparably bound up with truths of this class.” 

Thought is no faculty ready furnished either with 
ideas or with categories of its own a 'prim to ex¬ 
perience. It takes its whole content from perception, 
of the course of which it is a modifleation under the 
action of attention. The ultimate facts of perception 
are therefore also the ultimate facts of reasoning. 
The content and nature of these facts are the inevit¬ 
able and necessary basis of all trains of imagination 
and argument. Tht “ negative ” which is “ inconceiv¬ 
able ” is the negative of these facts. It becomes there¬ 
fore of the last importance to discover by analysis what 
the content and nature of these facts are, and which 
are the facts that are strictly and truly ultimate. 
And this is the only safeguard against that class of 
mistakes which has sown so much discord between 
science and philosophy, the mistaking mere effects of 
association for ultimate facts the negative of which 
is really, and not apparently only, inconceivable. 

^ A System of Logic. 6tb edition, 1865. Book 11. Ch. Yll. 
Examination of some opinions, &c. "Sfoli I p. 800. 
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§ 7. And now I hasten to the conclusion of the 
present Chapter. Philosophy has been called the 
Science of the Possible, smntia jpossibUmm, I think 
I have shown in what sense this is a true title. It 
has also always been held by its disciples to be a 
doctrine of the necessity of things, of necessary exist¬ 
ence. The sense in which it really is so has now 
been made clear; it is in consequence of the function 
of Reflection'in consciousness, and of the modal 
categories which are its self-made instrumentij and 
furniture. I do not see what can escape the sweep 
' of these Modals. I see much which escapes that of 
the simple categories of thought, for instance, the 
determination of the term existence itself. Yet they 
depend, as has been shown, upon the principle of 
contradiction as one of their bases; their objective, 
or more properly speaking, their complete and 
exhaustive, validity depends on the complete and 
exhaustive validity of that principle. Js or is not 
the principle of contradiction, formulated as we have 
seen by the postulates of logic, absolutely valid? 

This is one form of a question which requires another 
opportunity than the present to enter upon in an ex¬ 
haustive manner. 

Reserving this question for a future chapter, it 
must be remarked in conclusion, that we have in the 
modal categories the full and final explanation of the 
great philosophical problem—In what does the nexus 
of things consist? or. What is the causal relation 
between them? Not that this nexus, this causality, 
comes from the modal categories, but that they show 
us where it does come from, in showmg us how the 
notion of necessity is formed. It is the concept 
which gives back, conceptually and reflectively modi- 
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fied, the continuity of Time. Simple conception breaks 
up the continuity of the partial perceptual redinte¬ 
grations, and classifies the pieces, each continuous 
within itself though discrete Irom others. Reflection 
brings back again the perceptual order, enriched by 
conceptual knowledge, an order no longer partial but 
forming a single chain of things and events, an 
image or train of images figuring the entire course of 
the known universi^ For presentations are known 
and characterised as actuid in reflective conception. 
Their meaning in perception is presentative percepts 
or existents. The second list of modal categories 
exhibits these actuals as cases of the necessary. And 
they do not cease to be percepts when they pass into 
representation. The nexus between them is the 
same from the first; conception adds no new nexus, 
though it breaks up the partial series of percepts, 
and enables a completer series to take its place. The 
nexus is the nexus of perception. The continuous 
duration involved in percepts and in chains of per¬ 
cepts is inseparable from them, and, when these arc 
supposed to be separated from one another^ appears 
as the inevitable nexus between them. 

It is only,on supposing things to be separate that 
the question of their nexus arises. Once see that 
things cannot be entirely separate, that time which is 
continuous -is common to all, and the question of 
nexus is answered before it is asked. It is a case of 
what s*hould be called Febrieb’s theorem, from the 
clear way in which it has been stated, and due 
emphasis laid upon it by him,^ a theorem which, to 

^ Institutes of Metaphysic. Epistemology F)top. 111. Ontology 
Prop. IX. with the Ohsemtions and Explanations. The clearest 
and most separate statement of the principle is perhaps to be found 
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match with Ockham’s famous razor, and also that it 
may be seen for itself, independently of that use 
which Ferrier makes of it, it may perhaps be permis¬ 
sible to turn into Latin: Frusta quceritur qumodo 
inter ea conjmciio effidtur qm non nisi conjuncia re* 
periuntur. You can point the nexus out in the things 
themselves; it is given when they are; you can show 
in what it cansists, but are precluded from asking 
how it arises. 

The notions of efficiency and force are.only 
requisite, and indeed only admissible, when we con- 
' ceive phenomena as separately existing things, 
whether spiritual of material, rounded-off substances 
like pie-crust patterns cut out by the cook. Then 
indeed the continuity of thought makes itself felt, in 
forcing u§ to ask what connects these rounded-off 
things with one another. We have ourselves de¬ 
stroyed the nexus, which we now seek to restore by 
the fictions of efficiency and force. Physical, popu¬ 
lar, notions idolised, a further enforcement and 
elaboration of the separatist view of things, entities 
made out of abstractions, these have long done duty 
for philosophy; a supposed perfecting of the separa¬ 
tist theory for the institution of the ^alytic; the 
methods and divisions of science, founded on direct 
perception, for the methods and divisions of philoso¬ 
phy, founded on reflection. 

The earliest origins of philosophy are illustrated, 


at the end of the latter passage, p. 510.2nd edit. 1856: “ The con- 
tredictoij elements’* (contxadietoiy when taken separately, per ee) 
are found by an analysis of the synthesis, but the synthesis is not 
generated by putting together the parts obtained by the analysis, 
beoause these parts can be conceived only in relation to each other, 
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and its'intuitions justified, by this analysis of the 
modal categories and their reference to reflection. 
For instance, let any one read by their light the 
fragments which remain to us of Parmenides, and he 
will see at once that the “ two ways,” which Parme¬ 
nides there contrasts, the “ way of truth,” and the 
“ way of cpimon,” are, the first the method of reflec¬ 
tion and philosophy, the second that of direct per¬ 
ception and science. This explains what a distin¬ 
guished literary critic^ has lately found inexplicable 
in Parmenides, his proceeding to give an account of 
opinion,” ra Tgog ioletv, immediately after insisting 
that it is not the “ way of truth.” For it is an ac¬ 
count of what men have made of truth, of the modes 
in which they have broken it up into rounded-off 
things, constituted by negation, being negations of 
everything else, having negation for their essence, 
and yet proclaimed as substantive existents. This is 
shown by the way in which Parmenides makes the 
transition from the w to the jui) 

ov3ev 7'3 jo ri ianv fi ittrat 
aAAo vapiK Tov i^vrog * tirtX T6yt juoi/o* hriSri<nv 
olov aidvqrov r’ e/ievat, raw* ovofi lartv 
jSpofol KariOeuTO reroiO^rtg elvat 
yiyv6<r$a( re latl SXkv<rOai, elvat re Koi ovk/, 
ical Torov oAAoffffctv, 3ia re ypoa pavov ofietfieiv. 

On the other hand, it is the unity and necessity, 
given ps we now see by reflection, as opposed to direct 
perception, that Parmenides proclaims as the attributes 
of Existence, as the objects of the “ way of truth.” 

^ Mr. J. A. Symonds, The Eleatic Fragments. In Fortnightly 
Beview, Angost 1875. 

* Fragmenta Philosophoram Gnec. VoL L Pannenidia Cano. 
Kel T. 96. Didot, Faria. 
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The poem is full of eloquent passages in wliich the 
, conviction of this unity and necessity, of the infinity 
and yet completeness of existence, of its continuity, 
of the simultaneity and coexistence of its parts, is 
asserted. Such passages must be read in the light of 
later philosophical analysis; and only then will they 
appear to have a meaning. We are npt^to attribute 
to them, as their own, the meaning to which they 
point, and which now throws back its light on them* 
Parmenides is not a post-Kantian; and yet it k only 
post-Kantians that can see the true meaning of Par- 
*menides. For his meaning and theirs is the same, 
in respect that both insist upon the method of reflec¬ 
tion in contrast to direct or separatist ways of thought. 
Why separate, says in eflFect Parmenides, why seek 
for a connection between things which, if you saw 
them aright, are never otherwise than connected? 
Perrier’s theorem is virtually contained in the lines 

irav Si irXiav tarlv edvroc * 
r<^ rav hn-tv, i&v yap iovn ircXa^ei. 

And the doctrine of necessity in the lines which 
immediately follow: 

Airap OKtviiroi' jUCyaXcuv Iv irdpaai Seapuiv 
iarlv avapxovf aravffrov, cn’cl yiveaif Kpi SXtOpoc 
i^Xe ftdX' hrXdyx$7ivav, airwvc wtanf dAqdijc. 

We find, then, in Parmenides the distinction 
between the necessary, universally existent, perma- , 
nent, world, and the world of ever changing exist¬ 
ences, of birth and death, of appearances and disap¬ 
pearances; the one the world of truth, the other of 
opinion. This distinction we now know is drawn by 
reflection, and corresponds to the distinction between 

^ Fngtaents FMosophorom Gmo. 7oL L Famonidu Gonu. 
]Sel. T. 80. 
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what falls under its category of the Necessary and 
Universal on the one side, and its categories of the 
Actual and Conditionally-Necessaiy on the other side. 
But again we find alsdin Parmenides, mixed up with 
this, a doctrine which is untenable, namely, the dis¬ 
tinction between the One and the Many, used as the 
basis of philosophy; the theory is untenable, in con¬ 
tradistinction from the method. And why? Just 
because the distinction, as we now see, is one of 
direct and not of reflective thought. This is merely 
saying that the Eleatics had not obtained a perfect 
grasp of that reflective method which they were, per- ‘ 
haps, the first to institute. 

Their two worlds undergo, then, in modern 
thought a certain transformation. We now see their 
inseparability. We can understand that their world 
of transitory appearances, being the actual and con- 
ditionally-necessary, is not a worid of opinion^ but is 
the world of science; while their world ^f truth is the 
world which specially belongs to phUosophy, Nor is 
there any essential difference between them. One is 
not a phenomenal and the other a noumenal world; 
but both are phenomenal. That which to us is Past^ 
and that which to us is Future, are nec^sarily ex¬ 
istent, and are necessarily thought as existent by 
reflection. But they are no Thiny-Writsdf on that 
account. ’Nor does it make the least difference 
whether we imagine the conditiomdly-necessary phe¬ 
nomena coming into existence and leaving it again, 
as they first begin and then cease to beCsuitual pre¬ 
sentations, or whether we inlagine the whole neces¬ 
sary phenomenal universe as existent, and illuminated 
by a travelling gleam of consciousness, as by a sun¬ 
beam flEilling upon successive in a landscape, 
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and exhibiting in preaentative perception those objects 
upon which for a moment it rests. 

Trae^ it is not easy to imagine in detail the mode 
in which sach arising into actuality takes place, or 
the mode of existence of things beforehand after that 
arising. These are problems of the Constructive 
Branch of philosophy. Metaphysic has merely to 
indicate and place them, to show their origin in the 
modal oategones, and the solution which they appa¬ 
rently anticipate. For so much at least can be said 
a prion concerning them, that the consciousness 
which should see perfectly how takes place, 
which is the object of these problems, would be no 
less infinite than the universe itself, would be a con¬ 
sciousness to which all that is possible and all that is 
necessary would be known in actual presentation. 
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